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INTRODUCTION. POET AMONG POETS 


Which and how many are the most important Greek and Latin authors for 
Pasolini? How did he choose to lend him his pen, camera and body? And 
because in the multifaceted and multimedia work of a poet "more modern 
than any modern" and so non-conformist as to define himself and appear to 
us as a "corsair", a tradition which is instead generally conservative and 
hierarchical, elitist, such as the classical tradition, had a notable place ( and 
particularly conservative and hierarchical the fascist one within which he 
also trained, between the Galvani High School in Bologna and the local 
University1)? These are the main questions that the monograph attempts to 
answer, taking into consideration Pasolini's entire corpus and addressing 
both the widest possible educated audience and, in particular, scholars of 
the history of the classical tradition, of comparative literature, contemporary 
Italian literature, as well as, obviously, the poet of Casarsa and his cinema. 
Unlike what the title of the introduction and that of the book might suggest, 
here we are not only talking about Greek and Latin poetry, and Pasolini's 
poetry, but about other literary genres; and non-literary areas of antiquity 
(art history, anthropology) and contemporary humanitatis studies (cinema, 
cultural history, pedagogy) are also touched upon. Here we do not attempt a 
simple philological-literary reconstruction, that is, the sole analysis of the 
Nachleben of classical poetry in the work in verse (and otherwise) of a great 
author of the second twentieth century, but rather, especially in the initial 
chapters, we also try to recreate the the cultural environment that 
contributed to this rebirth in the name of both permanence and subsequent 
gradual innovations, and which does not tell us about a single case but 
about an entire generation of writers, intellectuals, professors still quite 
close to us in time. For this reason Pasolini and the ancient poets does not 
selectively address those interested in the poet-filmmaker and/or in the 
reception of the classics. 

Nonetheless, it must however be recognized that the present research had 
poetry as its main object of analysis, primarily by Pasolini and secondly by 
the ancient classics, and as the first method of analysis that of philology, 
declined in the particular but broad scope of the history of tradition classic. 
At the basis of the monograph there is the study of all ten poetic Meridians 


of the complete work (poetic in the Cocteauian sense), as well as the DVDs 
of the films and other texts not included in the edition directed by Walter 
Siti, and yet, since ours began his creative activity as a poet and, in spite of 
the various subsequent metamorphoses and eclecticism, he always remained 
so, creating alongside the verses tout court poetic prose, poetic cinema, 
tragedies in verse, poetic articles, and since he read, explained and 
translated above all ancient poets, it was inevitable to concentrate on the 
two poetic Meridians stricto sensu, after the initial recognition of the entire 
work. By renewing the title of the introduction with that of the monograph, 
I want to place poetry at the center because today it is not done enough: in 
the specific field of literature on Pasolini and the ancient classics, cinema 
and theater have been and continue to be privileged ; and both in general 
criticism and in culture, both in Italy and primarily in the world, our poet is 
known primarily as a director (and secondarily as a narrator). In short, 
today more than once, verses are rarely read and instead, without taking 
anything away from cinema, narrative, journalistic writings, the rest, they 
deserve renewed attention (even leaving aside the ancient echoes discussed 
here): because it is the evolution from the uncertain verses prior to Poesie a 
Casarsa to the youthful ones, however fresh they are already powerful, and 
from the most famous collections up to the eclectic and metamorphic poetry 
of cinema, theater and finally Petrolio/Vas, the greatest legacy that Pasolini 
gives us he left behind the main reason for his strange monumentality; in 
other words, despite the small individual masterpieces, what matters most, 
as those who ventured into omnia before me have already pointed out, 1s the 
whole, the incessant evolutionary tension, always in the making2. Also for 
this reason, therefore, not only due to professional deformation and the 
misfortune of the more strictly poetic side given by the Zeitgeist, the book 
deals with poetry from a historical-philological perspective, that is, it tries 
to reconstruct the contribution of the ancients to Pasolini's poetry. stage 
after stage, from adolescent texts up to the famous posthumous novel, and 
with emphasis more on the overall evolution of this classicism than on 
individual works or creative phases: this basically diachronic perspective 
derives from the singular symbiosis between life and work, from Pasolini's 
attempt to always include more life in art; that is, I believe that such a 
graphomaniac, Narcissus and "impure" author should be studied and 
explained step by step, following his progressive growth3. 


Pasolini's "Latin" and "Greek" texts began to be discussed critically with 
ever-increasing interest starting from the 1990s: before then several articles 
and reviews had already been published, and yet almost all of modest value; 
instead in 1994 in Fisciano and in 1996 in Aix-en-Provence the first two 
conferences on his work in relation to the ancient classics4 took place, with 
sole regard for macroscopic texts, that is, for cinema, tragedies and 
translations from Aeschylus and Plautus: almost the same objects 
illuminated by Massimo Fusillo's book, published in 1996 and republished 
in 2007. Greece according to Pasolini is the cornerstone of the literature on 
the subject, a research that is still valid and recommendable not only for the 
depth of analysis but also for the first application of the principle of 
panopsia to the present case study, i.e. because it represented the first 
attempt to read the works inspired by the Greek world without forgetting all 
the rest of Pasolini's corpus (including poems): and it is precisely for this 
last aspect that the successful monograph was pioneering and far-sighted 
and encouraged me to do even more; facilitated by the edition of Meridiani 
(1998-2003), which made accessible a very rich mass of unpublished - or 
only partially published - texts unknown to Fusillo, I was able to continue 
his work by extending the field of investigation from the cinema and theater 
of the '60 to the omnia published to date, from Oedipus at dawn and from 
the Urtext of Poesie a Casarsa (The borders) up to Petrolio/Vas5. However, 
Fusillo's teaching did not exclusively illuminate the present study, it started 
an entire new season of literature on Pasolini and the ancient classics: after 
him and after the edition directed by Siti, increasingly frequent 
contributions on the topic were produced , and some of them turned out to 
be almost as profound as the master's work. I am thinking above all of the 
book by Leopoldo Gamberale, indebted to Fusillo right from the title 
(Plautus according to Pasolini, 2006); and in conference proceedings, in 
collective volumes or in magazines there has been no shortage of other fine 
interventions: such as those by Siti himself, Andrea Rodighiero, Stefano 
Casi, Federico Condello, Paolo Lago, Emanuele Trevi, Silvia De Laude, 
Giulia Bernardelli, Francesco Morosi, Sotera Fornaro, as well as Fusillo 
himself, returned to the topic several times6. Nor have there been any 
shortage of other conferences entirely dedicated to Pasolini's "Greek-Latin" 
production, such as the Udine-Casarsese one in 20027 or the - informative - 
one in San Vito al Tagliamento, curated in 2015 by Alberto Camerotto; 


even, on 14 March 2018, a meeting took place in Caen on a single work, the 
translation into Roman dialect of Plautino's Miles gloriosus8. Although all 
the critics and all the criticisms just mentioned have extended their gaze 
beyond their individual objects of study, no one yet - among them and 
among others - has had the desire, patience and luck to have much time 
available to apply the principle of panopsia to the extreme consequences 
and really delve deeper into the milestone monograph, as we have 
attempted to do here. 

It is not easy to define this study - nor will it be easy to read it - because it 
is determined to hold together a vastness of disciplines, perspectives and 
topics, which only the following seven chapters can testify in detail, the 
conclusions in summary. Since, however, it is not in the faculties of a young 
scholar to master all the expressive forms, all the themes and all the 
disciplines frequented by Pasolini, nor to offer alone a true prismatic vision 
of the subject, even the present research, although generally panoptic, It has 
a very recognisable, equal physiognomy. First of all, the one mentioned 
above: it is a work of philology, of history of the classical tradition; and it is 
so according to a more positivist than receptionist method9, because it aims 
first of all at the examination of the Greek and Latin authors who influenced 
Pasolini, but at the same time, as we will see, it is not reduced to creating 
the vertigo of the list, of the apparent scientistic completeness: a bare 
pedant - I say this in a positive sense - would not have been sympathetic 
either to the object of study, for the reasons that can be inferred from the 
seven chapters and which can be read in the conclusions, or to the 
interpreter, quite refractory to fine extremes of that kind and which could 
never have competed with human or technological Calcenteri being 
equipped with a modest processor. The present method is therefore largely 
derived from theQuellenforschung also because at the center are not the 
Greek and Latin sources, but the contemporary poet: here we study not only 
how the classical tradition influenced Pasolini, but also how he transformed 
it, as the operational context - partly cultural and literary, especially that 
given by Pasolini's intratext - influenced the reception and mutation of 
ancient poets. In practice, however, being a positivist means being selective: 
examining only those classical texts that we know with absolute certainty or 
with great likelihood, that is, with evidence traceable philologically, present 
in Pasolini's creative library (a much larger library than the one whose 


catalog was published towards the end of this researchl0); Purely 
theoretical research such as that on the analogies and differences between 
the poet of Casarsa and Lucretius, an author absent from that library, 
constitute the zenith of my nadirll. As just mentioned, however, my 
reading of the classical tradition will not prove to be unidirectional, that is, 
attentive to the simple Greek and Latin elements that remain as they are (or 
almost so) in the process of rewriting, translation or citation; those who read 
it will indeed find it bidirectional, and even sensitive to novelties rather than 
to the unchanged: because it is the transformations that reveal to us the 
protagonist poet (and his era), which I have already said is the first object of 
investigation. The fact, then, that poetry is at the center of the research, 1.e. 
the most representative form of the classical canon, should not be directly 
ascribed to the aesthetics of the interpreter, but, on the contrary, should be 
attributed primarily to that of Pasolini, the whose permanent classicism will 
be dissected below and which prefers, although not slavishly, genres 
canonized as high genres such as tragedy, lyric poetry, bucolic poetry (this 
is, in fact, also a story of continuity as well as of mutations: a no less on the 
ancient classics); and secondly it must be ascribed, indirectly, to a trend 
specific to nineteenth-century philology, which I inherited: the priority 
given to the unpublished, to the search for "virgin" works. To return, in fact, 
to the confluence of my study in the specific pre-existing critical literature, 
it is not distinguished from all the others only by having explored Pasolini's 
entire classicism for the first time, but also by the particular emphasis given 
to the microscopic, that is, to works that are actually marginal, and to those 
marginalized following the critical-theoretical revolution of the second half 
of the twentieth century and successful monographs such as Pasolini against 
Calvino by Carla Benedetti or Greece itself according to Pasolini. My book 
is indeed unbalanced towards the less investigated production today (that of 
young people) due to the positivist desire to fill the gaps, however, once 
again, this happens without extremism, with the effort to unite knowledge 
rather than divide it: it is together with the works highly studied, such as 
Medea or Petrolio/Vas, that I also examined the many minor texts that the 
poet preferred not to publish or which, when they were published, went 
unnoticed; and not in terms of a forced sum of non-communicating textual 
singularities, but, where possible, in search of secret, unexpected - but 
effective - correspondences. This last aspect of the monograph, although 


original compared to the critical literature summarized above, fits into the 
interpretative line of great Pasolini experts such as Walter Siti, Silvia De 
Laude, Marco Antonio Bazzocchi: that 1s, it espouses the idea of conceiving 
the corpus of our work as a macrotextual continuum, a magmatic 
conglomerate in ferment, rather than the set of individual, separate 
masterpieces. The careful recognition of Pasolini's "minor"12 and major 
seems important not only because it is new and at the same time consistent 
with very authoritative exegesis, but because it ultimately reveals a great 
submergence and therefore sends us a warning, which will be given the 
right interpretative weight in the conclusions: that Pasolini's love for ancient 
poets was never overbearing, a passion that could actually be renounced or 
forgotten, as a reward for other readings and other rewritings; nor has he 
always produced masterpieces, as some would have you believe. In short, 
since this research is new and scientific (as well as positivist in a different 
way), 1.e. not compiling or primarily informative, the exhibition favors 
works and years that have been little or not investigated at all and even 
numerous texts of little literary value which are completely absent in the 
state of the art on Pasolini and the Greeks: it gives a look at the entire 
evolutionary line and therefore also deals with masterpieces such as 
Oedipus Rex, Orestiades or Petrolio/Vas, but introduces especially 
unknown topics into the critical discussion - more than half of the 
monograph (chaps. 0-3) is based on what has been omitted up to now - so 
that in the coming years those who want to follow me can delve further into 
the scientific literature. 

I believe that instead of still studying only Pasolini's texts whose 
"Greekness" or "Latinity" is evident, and on which many insightful words 
have already been spent, today the time has come to sharpen our gaze, as 
the seven chapters try to do and the conclusions of this book; but I also 
believe that tomorrow it will be essential to extend and sharpen it further, 
even with lenses different from mine. However, I look at the present, not 
only philological, not only classicist, but also indebted to the most recent 
tradition of comparative literature: due to the inevitable space given to 
intertextual dialogue and because it shares some theoretical presuppositions 
with comparatism (such as multimedia or cultural investigation, of which 
Pasolini himself was in many ways a forerunner). For example, despite not 
having treated the famous translation of Aeschylus' Oresteia according to 


all the trappings of the receptionist analysis of contemporary performances 

of ancient dramas partly undertaken by other scholars (Massimo Fusillo, 

Anton Bierl13), I was the first to try to illuminate that exemplary prototype 

of translation for the stage in the background of its anthropological-cultural 

horizon; or, again, theatrical and cinematographic semiotics are not 
completely absent in my analysis. Unlike the poet in question, whose 
ambiguity is "multistable"14, the hybrid nature of this book is relative: it 
remains more philological, in conformity with the Italian tradition, than 
inspired by comparative literature; my philology tends towards 

deconstruction, towards cultural studies, because it would have been a 

serious interpretative error not to do so, since the object of research is 

precisely a poet who anticipated that turning point: one of our 
contemporaries. 

One last point remains to be addressed, the one I alluded to at the 
beginning: that is, that the monograph has the singularity of presenting a 
sort of second introduction, of such notable dimensions that it acts as a 
crepidoma and as an authentic introduction to the discussion that I have 
tried to develop over the course of the six actual chapters. If in broad terms 
the first part focuses on early works and the second, third and fourth on 
mature textsl5, chapter zero instead deals with the exceptional classical 
education that Pasolini was able to benefit from between the Liceo Galvani 
in Bologna and the Alma Mater; I have in fact decided to tell not only the 
story of a long inter- and intratextual evolution but even the eventful 
encounter from which the latter arose (as this encounter emerges both from 
archival documents and from school and scientific texts): I did it in the 
profound belief that not only the earliest works hide the sign of the masters 
who first ignited and revived the poet's curiosity for the classical world, but, 
in some aspects, his entire life; chapter zero ends with a digression on 
Pasolini as a Latin teacher, an excursus of fundamental importance for the 
fourth chapter (but not only)16. 

On the fascist cultural climate that shaped Pasolini, see below, chap. 0; on the significant organic 
nature of the University of Bologna (and in particular of the Faculty of Arts) with the regime's 
policies, see instead Salustri 2010. 

«He wrote every day, and kept everything; with a talent that he wasn't afraid to waste. Montale is a 
better poet than him, Morante is a more indisputable narrator, Fellini is a greater director than 


him: but he is there, sideways, and we cannot forget him. [...] One always has the impression that 
[...] his "poetic capital" was never entirely invested in a single work" (Siti 2015, p. 232). 


For the critical definition of impurity see below, n. 23 (chapter 6) and the conclusions; on Pasolini's 
work in terms of living macrotext cf. instead, as well as below, the conclusions, the essays by Siti 
that open and close his edition: that is, Pasolini 1998a, pp. ix-xcii and Pasolini 2003b, pp. 1899- 
1944. 

Todini 1995 and Pralon 1997. 

But the monograph actually demonstrates that the most quantitatively productive periods in terms of 
rewriting the ancient were the 40s and 60s, therefore the main addition to Fusillo's monograph lies 
in the analysis of the youthful period. 

Fine, of course, some more, some less: whoever wants to read the entire book will discover the 
reservations that can be moved by the singular perspective of a second pioneering panoptic study. 

Blacksmith 2004. 

Homage to Pier Paolo Pasolini. The classics of a classic against, which took place at the Arrigoni 
Theater in San Vito al Tagliamento on 4 December 2015, thanks to the collaboration of Angelo 
Battel and Giovanni Tasca and Modernité de l'Antique. I] boastone, a Pasolinienne variation, 
curated by Marco Borea, Rosana Orihuela and Raphaélle Hérout at the University of Caen, are the 
only two conferences that have not produced - nor will produce - proceedings and are therefore 
absent in the final bibliography. 

On this difference, I refer to Hardwick 2003, pp. 1-11. 

That is Chiarcossi-Zabagli 2017. 

See Priviero 2016. 

In this case I use quotation marks because even among the lesser-known texts there are pearls. 

Cf. Bierl 2004, pp. 62-68 in addition to Fusillo 1996, pp. 181-214. 

See the conclusions below. 

In broad terms it is a must because I have also tried to illuminate multiple intratextual aspects and 
therefore a single work can be found mentioned in several chapters. 

If this documentary study is an absolute novelty for Pasolini studies, it is not for those who deal with 
the classical tradition: for example, Marian Makins has recently demonstrated that for the episode 
of the Dead Marshes the author of The Lord of the Rings drawn inspiration from Tacitian's 
description of the Teutoburg Forest, a passage that Tolkien knew well because it was examined in 
the first four books of the Annales when he was a student at Oxford University; see Makins 2016, 
p. 211. To also bring an Italian example, I point out Cazzola 2018, which demonstrated how the 
Ferrarese teaching of the Latinist Francesco Viviani — perhaps quite well known today thanks to 
The Wind Machine by Wu Ming 1 — left an indelible mark on thought and the work of his most 
famous student, Giorgio Bassani. 


THANKS 


This monograph is not only a reworking of my doctoral thesis, discussed 
in 2019 at the University of Pisa, but is the fruit of decades of research, 
which began when I was a student at the Ca’ Foscari University of Venice: 
although self-taught in the field of Pasolini studies , I would not have been 
able to write a single line of this book (and past articles) without the work 
and sensitivity of the teachers I have met so far, in thirty years of life; my 
gratitude goes first and foremost to each and every one of them, from the 
Augusti and the elementary school teacher Cinzia to Alessandro Grilli, 
supervisor of the doctoral thesis (and father of the beautiful title of the 
thesis and the book). 

Just as it is not possible to name all the souls who have formed me and to 
whom I am unbridgeably indebted, so I would not be able to thank again 
one by one the people who have accompanied me on this long path of 
studies: from the archivists, who are be part of my hands and my eyes in the 
search for the papers on which archaeology is based, to those who discussed 
with me, asked questions, made notes, generated thoughts: professors and 
professors, scholars, male and female university classmates , and simpler 
loving souls. However, I cannot fail to also thank in writing those who read 
the first version of this study (the thesis), giving me fundamental 
observations for the present reworking: in addition to Alessandro Grilli, 
Sotera Fornaro, Raffaele Donnarumma, Carlo Franco, Francesco Morosi, 
Maria Serena Mirto ; nor can I forget the jury that awarded her in 2019, 
namely Luciano De Giusti, Massimo Fusillo, Hervé Joubert-Laurencin, 
Niva Lorenzini and above all the president Marco Antonio Bazzocchi, who 
during the ceremony introduced her with words that are worth more than 
any cup. 

Masters and companions on the journey, Alberto Camerotto, Alessandro 
Grilli and Filippomaria Pontani have also worked hard to find funds useful 
for the publication of the book: my unbridgeable debt thus becomes infinite 
although my thanks are triple, and although I also owe a great thank you to 
the publisher for financial support. 

Finally, I thank those who have the pleasure of reading me, of raising 
criticism capable of sparking new thinking and of using this monograph for 


further research. 


Teacher, November 2021 


ARCHAEOLOGY, OR: THE DISCOURSE ON THE 
MASTERS 


This chapter zero was born from an almost spontaneous question that 
arose during his doctoral research: where did Pasolini's interest in the 
classical world originate? An interest that I was discovering to be 
increasingly varied; extended from the canonical authors to specialist texts 
such as the fragments of the Greek Alcaeus and the Roman Lucilius, and 
from the most well-known masterpieces of classical art to the minor arts 
and ordinary artefacts. Most of the answers emerged from the verification in 
the archives of the Liceo Galvani of Bologna and of the local university (the 
Historical Archive of the University of Bolognal): the two main institutions 
of Pasolini's education, both classical and overall; there, among the papers 
dear to the historical discipline, I found the answers that could have been 
conjectured even in roundabout ways, that is, by limiting the investigation 
to the fields of biography and interviews, or which instead desk evaluations 
could have even excluded because in the light of the letters, so polemical 
towards certain studies and certain university professors, or of late writings 
such as What is a teacher?, so irreverent and revealing, or even of the 
silence on the personal experiences of a student, which is also eloquent, 
and, more importantly Monte, in consideration of the Italian history of the 
30s and 40s, marked both by factual catastrophes such as the Nazi 
occupation of Bologna and by cultural misrepresentations such as the 
romanization of classical studies, in consideration of all this Coppola's 
teaching would have seemed unlikely or of the many, to say ours, "travet" 
professors2. The objective of this Thucydidean chapter is not to overturn 
the author's truth, that 1s to place the names of other teachers met between 
high school and university above or exactly alongside Roberto Longhi, but 
rather to complete it: to make it more complex ( and truer) recovering and 
giving the right space to those details that the poet instead preferred to keep 
silent. Right in the belief that we are who we meet and even more so 
Pasolini, who not only was seduced by the testimony of the masters but 
took charge of their legacy by teaching literature in the Friulian countryside, 
albeit with his own style and already with a desire for innovation compared 
to the norm; and if it is true that Pasolini's teaching did not last long 


between San Giovanni, Casarsa and Versuta (or in the school classrooms of 
Valvasone and Ciampino), the pedagogical vocation of many of his writings 
is undoubted: a sign of continuity as well as transformation . And just as 
well in the awareness that the young poet soon felt the urgency of going 
beyond the limits of the classical culture of the time, which tended to be 
biased towards medieval, modern and contemporary literatures and paid 
more attention to historical-literary data than to aspects which he more than 
on the contrary, any other twentieth-century writer gave clear prominence 
(the iconic and the anthropological): not only the writings and films of his 
maturity urge us not to attribute excessive weight to the contribution of 
youthful classical studies, but also some predilections of the same years in 
which formed him, above all, through his self-taught study of classical 
archeology and art. I decided to call it chapter zero because - chapter one 
will demonstrate - the paths of Pasolini's classicism start almost 
immediately from the infringement of the traditional heritage, from the 
partial overcoming of the legacy of the masters; the history of his education 
had to be placed at a previous level, that of a blank slate on which to write 
and rewrite the personal version of the ancient and, in the end, erect a 
monument ... for laughter3. But if he was able to propose a current and 
demystifying idea of the classics with a strong personality (less in the 
beginning, more and more from the 60s, almost entirely in Petrolio/Vas), we 
owe it precisely to the encounter with exceptional professors who they laid 
the foundations to be razed to the ground: an encounter on which not all 
Italian writers of the twentieth century were fortunate enough to be able to 
count; both, I mean, those who received a classical education (e.g. Edoardo 
Sanguineti, Guido Ceronetti or Vincenzo Consolo) and those who were 
forced to build it themselves (Salvatore Quasimodo and Cesare Pavese, just 
to mention two illustrious names). Since I am the first to write the history of 
Pasolini's classical education, I have chosen to explain it well beyond the 
legacy of the masters: the latter, of course, remains at the center of 
attention, however I have given an account of incidental details and 
included some teachers who they did not have the centrality of Carlo 
Gallavotti and Goffredo Coppola, so that a picture that will in any case be 
clarified by those who follow me, perhaps not only in reference to Latin and 
Greek4, would be less evanescent. Finally, since testimony is never given 
only by people of flesh and blood, I have even counted books among the 


teachers. The school texts that I managed to obtain from the aforementioned 
archives are all listed in the final bibliography and partly discussed in this 
chapter: they have first of all a historical-philological value, that is, they 
should be read as sources of some early works as well as an expression of 
academic culture in which Pasolini trained himself; but there are three 
books that are not strictly scholastic which have gone beyond this meaning, 
becoming auctoritates to almost always keep in hand (or in mind), like 
Einaudi's universality of the Greek folk songs anthologised by Tommaseo 
or Gide's Immoralista: among these stands out The classic art of Pericle 
Ducati. 


0.1. Galvani High School, 1936-1939 


His father's military career, first lieutenant, then captain and finally first 
infantry captain, forced little Pier Paolo into training spread across various 
locations in northern Italy; it was only in his native Bologna that his 
childhood of continuous transits found a temporary stasis, between the 
years of high school and university: on 10 September 1936, a few months 
after the poor kingdom had been proclaimed an empire worthy of the 
ancient Augustan glories, the poet was enrolled at the Liceo Luigi Galvani, 
which he attended for three school years. From the archive of the school, 
which in 2019 named the freshly restored library after him, Pasolini is 
registered in classes V D (school year 1936-1937), I C (school year 1937- 
1938) and II C (school year 1938-1939); given the good results in the 
second year of high school, he decided to bring forward the final exam to 
the autumn of 1939 and thus skipped the third year. 

Galvani was the oldest classical high school in the city, which already had 
first-rate teachers in its history: to remain in the field of classical studies, 
Giosue Carducci, Luigi Alessandro Michelangeli and Giuseppe Albini. 
Even in the 1930s the high school was animated by great teachers such as 
Galvano della Volpe, Enrico Maria Fusco, Gallo Galli and Vittorio Lugh; 
and Pasolini himself was able to benefit from two exceptional teachers: 
Carlo Gallavotti, who worked in the Bolognese high school in the same 
period of time in which ours attended and who taught him Latin and Greek 
in first and second high school; and Alberto Mocchino, Latinist, but in I and 
II C professor of Italian literature. The school was then directed by an 


authoritarian principal who went down in history also for being the longest- 
serving regent (principal from the school year 1929-1930 until 1951-1952): 
Ezio Chiorboli (1882-1956), himself a man of letters , a student of Carducci 
and a scholar of him not only as a glory of the high school; precisely his 
Carduccianism and strict respect for ministerial directives, aimed both at 
applying the Gentile reform in its thousand updates and rectifications and at 
changing public education into national education, are among the most 
evident signs of the limits within which the poet was formed . Of course, 
the process of fascistization of the educational system was generalized; it 
affected every level and level: from elementary school to university, from 
training to recreational activities; and therefore, although imperfect 
compared to the "perfection" of Nazi policies, it managed to frame 
Pasolini's entire generation, not just the poet-filmmaker6. Although each 
school had a specific history which should be explored individually to 
verify any margins of deviation from the norm7, the rigid control of 
teachers and students implemented by Chiorboli clearly emerges from the 
very rich publication celebrating Galvani's centenary, which left very few 
glimmers of criticism and dissent; therefore the Bologna high school did not 
constitute an exception at all and for two important reasons I believe it is 
necessary to cursorily recall here what is discussed in detail there regarding 
fascism at Galvani: both to understand Pasolini's silence on the high 
school8 - the same one that struck the universities, primarily Goffredo 
Coppola - and to understand an important cause of Pasolini's pedagogical 
reaction, which culminated in the famous proposal for the abolition of 
schools. If he preferred to keep quiet about the details of his training and, as 
a teacher, already in 1943 he made an effort to combat authoritarianism and 
scholastic rhetoric with a partly playful teaching method, as inclusive and 
non-punitive as possible, we owe it to the air from barracks who breathed in 
the Bolognese institute; it is also against the memory of the (male) teachers 
in uniform, of the Roman greetings, of the propaganda conferences, of the 
rallies, of the punishments noted in the school register for those who had 
skipped the extra-curricular activities of the Opera Nazionale Balilla and, 
after the 1937, of the Italian Youth of Littorio, who directed the aposiopesis 
and the pedagogical rebellion exercised first at school and from the 1960s 
in writing. 


Pasolini's own high school career contains signs of future insubordination. 
As a classmate9 and recently also the Officina Pasolini exhibition10 
recalled, ours was good, but not very good; and moreover the poet himself, 
in a long interview conducted by Enzo Biagi, declared that he had taken in 
Greek sometimes eight times, other times "a measly six"11. Delving into 
school grades allows us to identify a silent intolerancel2: the seven in 
military culture in the report card with which he obtained his high school 
diploma and the oscillation in conduct between eight and nine are further 
proof of this13. I even consider the photograph of V D eloquent, preserved 
in Galvani's archive and exhibited in the first section of Officina Pasolini14: 
in a school where at the morning entrance the principal himself made sure 
that the students and teachers did not show up wearing make-up and 
without aprons. , the teachers without the hierarchical badge and the 
students insufficiently "decorous", that is, "without a jacket or in any other 
way too confidential or domestic"15, the fifteen-year-old Pasolini appears 
dressed in the dutiful "jacket", but without a shirt and tie, those that twelve 
of the thirteen male companions wear instead; under his jacket he wears a 
simple round neck cotton shirt. Let's stay on the topic for a moment and try 
to zoom out: the teaching of military culture was not established by fascism 
to make young Italians mere soldiers; in addition to technical notions, 
almost from a military academy, the new subject introduced in 1935 made 
people aware of the military history of antiquity - primarily Roman - with 
intentions that were actually more propagandistic than illustrativel6. In 
short, it is good to remember that the poet from Casarsa was trained in an 
Italy which, according to the Roman-Latin tradition, had a real idolatry (of 
course functional to power, not gratuitous!7); nor should we forget the 
poetic-patriotic aura embodied by Carducci, a local and national glory to 
whom principal Chiorboli and the entire high school dedicated several 
homages18: Italian reactionary classicism and Galvanian classicism 
therefore appear to converge and explain why, with the exception of the 
long interview given to Biagi and that of Jon Halliday, the only explicit 
memory of Galvani by Pasolini is inserted in a page in which the desire to 
"destroy" the shining and high-sounding image of the ancient is 
programmatically declared, and conversely proposed a non homiletic, vital. 

These are the opening lines of Coleo di Samo (1951), which the next 
chapter talks about in detail (par. 1.5) because it can be considered a hinge 


work between the second phase of Pasolini's classicism, following that of 
the school which is the object of archaeology, innovative only in flashes, 
and the third and fourth, 1.e. the more breezy classicism of maturity, which 
from satire and a tragedy read with both poetic-philological, psychoanalytic 
and anthropological lenses would ultimately lead him to the option for the 
cynical paradigm and for pagan mysticism itself: classicism therefore 
reduced to the bone in its textual-literary schemes and even revitalized as a 
philosophy of life. Here it is sufficient to point out that the text was 
conceived in Rome as part of an autobiographical narrative project entitled 
the Romanzo del Mare, which was ultimately shipwrecked and of which 
two fragments remain today (Operetta marina, in addition to the Coleo), 
published for the first time as part of this single laboratory by Walter Siti 
and Silvia De Laude (1998) and still, after more than twenty years, 
practically unknown, overshadowed by the limelight of Petrolio/Vas19; and 
it is enough to announce that among the author's intentions was to «forget 
having suffered on the glossy paper on which the Liceo Galvani projected 
the silent smells of the toilets», an oblivion suited to the search for the 
origins of the Sea (and its own maternal origins: Casarsa, the humid town 
rich in canals, instead of the paternal, "red" Bologna) and in solidarity with 
the predilection for a pre-iconic, liquid Venus: mixed with the seed of 
Uranus. The phrase just quoted is inserted in an anacolutic period in which 
Galvani's memory seems to be confused with the memory of the readings of 
The classic art of Ducati20: whose lucid, smooth pages, of notable breadth 
and weight were truly rich in those most and less sensual which had 
immediately struck the imagination of a boy still unfamiliar with flesh and 
blood bodies and statuesque nudes, that is, not familiar even with 
archaeological museums21; among the books used in Pasolini's classes only 
one was partly made of coated paper, History of Latin literature by Augusto 
Rostagni, but it could not compete with the art book either in terms of 
workmanship or quantity (just fifty-four illustrations, of which only one 
nude, against almost a thousand)22. The same verb chosen by Pasolini 
seems more suited to Ducati than to the Latin manual adopted in I and II C 
because, although the poet may have opted for «suffer» induced by 
euphonic motivations («patito»-«patinata»), to me it seems to be used first 
and foremost with an oxymoronic value, that is, to signify a joy so immense 
that it ends up turning into its opposite; a carnal pleasure-displeasure that is 


better reconciled with the eroticized figures of Greco-Roman art, much less 
with the busts of poets and historical figures: in any case all images to be 
forgotten starting from the 1950s because it only reached Rome that critical 
vision towards Galvanian and academic training that would have protected 
him from making films as rhetorical as some of the films seen at the 
Cineguf in Bologna (such as Olympia by Leni Riefenstahl or Squadrone 
bianco by Augusto Genina) was fully matured. 

In the most subversive place par excellence of a school, ours therefore 
seems to have found the symbol of his rebellion against every authoritarian 
power and against the rhetoric of classicism; a dispute that will be better 
understood in the light of the following paragraph (and the second 
chapter23), but which can already be understood if we keep in mind that 
during Chiorboli's presidency the high school toilets were essentially closed 
to students: closed during the only break to avoid any crowding, they were 
accessible only from the third period onwards with the teacher's 
authorization; since the principal's regulations in the first years caused 
annoying interruptions to lessons and pupils coming and going in the 
corridors, some teachers proposed opening them during the break, but 
Chiorboli opposed it and ordered the teachers to be less lenient with the 
students by giving their consent upon exit exclusively in exceptional 
cases24. In short: places not only of subversion but even of the forbidden; 
the forbidden smells of puberty which, not by chance, permeated not the 
books adopted by the teaching body, but rather - in the imagination of 
which the author of Coleo di Samo is lavish - an unscheduled volume, 
which the poet leafed through and studied from self-taught. 


0.1.1. Mario Borgatti and Alberto Mocchino 


In the beginning the rebellion therefore remained unexpressed: "silent" 
like the smells of sex; because, despite the fluctuations in conduct, Pasolini, 
Galvani's pupil, was not a bully: Mario Borgatti himself remembered this 
with irony, interviewed in a Galvani room for the Biagi program just 
reported; nor was he an unsuccessful student. Borgatti (1895-1985) taught 
Latin and Greek at the V D, as well as Italian, history and geography; in the 
photograph I have already mentioned he appears right to the right of 
Pasolini, in an elegant suit equipped with a hierarchical insignia and 
accompanied by two accessories that make the aesthetic contrast between 


teacher and student even clearer (the fedora and the gloves). Galvani's 
archive, which also allows us to grasp similar iconic, normative and 
numerical details, does not allow us to reconstruct what would be most 
interesting for a history of the poet's classical education: the contribution of 
the professors, their work in the classroom; naturally the contents of the 
lessons can be obtained from the indications of the ministerial programs, 
yet they are not the true object of these pages, which rather aim only at the 
symbolic sign of the magistertum, at the only personality capable of 
lighting the fire of knowledge, that is, of animating and substantiate those 
nominal contents. In the absence of the essays, the written tests and above 
all the class registers, which the headmaster urged to be filled in 
meticulously25, it is very difficult to understand what mediation was 
carried out by the two professors who taught Latin and Greek to Pasolini 
between 1936 and 1939 : it is especially so for Borgatti, who left almost no 
trace in the memories of students26, nor a written production that could be 
compared with the topics listed in the programmes; nor can the students' 
notebooks come to our aid because the practice of note-taking was also 
prohibited by the rigid regulations of Chiorboli27. Only the minutes of the 
teachers' committees and the personal files of the professors remain, from 
which mostly administrative details are obtained; with the exception of 
book adoptions: a nice light on the tools used by teachers to fuel the fire of 
knowledge. Since the metaphorical lexicon that I continue to use might 
seem out of place, i.e. current, it is clear that on the contrary it was the 
principal himself who called for a less notional and more passionate 
method, on the part of both teachers and students28; and not through 
personal initiative, but in compliance with the Gentile29 reform. All the 
Greek and Latin books that I managed to deduce from the thirteenth volume 
of the Minutes of the College of Professors and Class Councils, 1931, 1932, 
1933, 1934, 1935, 1936, 1937-1942 - all, of course, those referring to the 
Pasolini's classes — are listed in point 1.2.2 of the bibliography; later in this 
summary there will be space to discuss or mention just a few of them. Now 
we come to the masters. 

Borgatti was a pillar of Galvani's high school teaching; he worked there 
for almost his entire career, from 1928 to 1960, 1.e. from when he obtained 
the full professorship after a short period of substitute teaching in five other 
schools in the kingdom (1922-1927): he held literary subjects in the high 


school and, except an assignment in the high school course for 1939 only, 
he always remained faithful to his role as grammatistes; even in 1951, when 
he was offered a professorship for teaching Latin and Greek in high school 
classes and he gave it up, probably putting the security of habit before the 
challenge of a new assignment. He had graduated in «belle lettre» at the 
University of Bologna, defending a thesis in_historical-comparative 
phonology on the dialects of the Modena, Bolognese and Ferrara areas on 2 
February 1921. In the last years of teaching he produced himself in 
scholastic literature by updating some historical Latin grammars and 
workbooks by Eugenio Turazza, however in the years in which Pasolini 
attended Galvani he only had a few publications of a few pages on the same 
theme as his degree thesis30. From the documents in the archive we 
therefore obtain a figure of a teacher without blemish or praise: the 
experience already more than ten years at the time of Pasolini's arrival at 
Galvani, combined with the rigid didactic direction desired by Chiorboli 
(which provided for four written tests for each month in addition to the 
"frequent Latin and Greek homework" assigned for home study31), 
contributed to making him a good reader of classical languages, in 
particular Latin, but it seems that he was unable to give him the unexpected 
and surplus of masters such as Mocchino, Gallavotti, Coppola and Longhi. 
Let it be clear that it is not my intention to diminish the ordinary work of a 
teacher, that is, his ability to effectively communicate the contents foreseen 
by the program, in our case the Latin and Greek grammars and the reading 
of some classics: the Aeneid, part of Cicero's epistolary, the first book of 
Xenophon's Anabasis and a selection of Lucian's Dialogues32. I only intend 
to remind you that the unforgettable teaching of a master goes beyond mere 
skills - these cannot be ignored - but rather springs from his overall aura 
and is often diachronic: it leaves its mark with a delayed effect, a few or 
many years later depending on of the case33; and Borgatti does not seem to 
have gone beyond the ordinary. Furthermore, there is a need for a good 
perception of the teacher by the student in order for the exception to occur: 
and I don't think that this teacher, who was also responsible for teaching 
military culture34, was entirely liked by Pasolini (whose difficult 
relationship with his father, an infantry officer, is too well known to be 
explored here). 


On the contrary, Alberto Mocchino may have left a mark: four students 
remembered his vast culture, which extended to the field of cinema - an art 
dear to the poet from an early age, as will be seen in the subpar. 0.2.3. The 
most interesting testimony is that of Luciano Serra (1920-2014), a former 
schoolmate at the Reggio Emilia gymnasium, then at Galvani and finally at 
the university, as well as a close friend and scholar: he published a plaquette 
with the same publisher and in the same year in which Poesie a Casarsa was 
published (1942), in those years he also participated in the activity of the 
magazines Architrave and II setaccio, and together with Francesco Leonetti 
and Roberto Roversi already in the summer of 1941 he and Pasolini had 
dreamed of founding the magazine literary Eredi35. Serra is the only one to 
name the names around which this chapter zero revolves: the names of 
Carlo Gallavotti and Goffredo Coppola; he also made others, in reality, such 
as those of the history and philosophy professor Evangelista Valli and of the 
annual art history substitute in II C, the poet Antonio Rinaldi (the only high 
school teacher remembered by Pasolini himself), but the archaeology has in 
its sights only the teaching of classical literature. Serra remembers 
Mocchino as an «admirable scholar of Horace»36, which is true, but given 
the teaching of Italian literature in the classes attended by Pasolini, perhaps 
it would have been more appropriate to cite the case of Pascoli, as Agostino 
Bignardi does37: it is more likely that he introduced ours on the path of 
Pascoli instead of that of the Latin poet, of whose work very few traces 
remain in the ten Meridiani38. Nico Naldini also links the name of 
Mocchino to Pasolini's Latin experiences, recalling his exploits in the high 
school exam in the autumn of 193939; but the high school archive speaks 
clearly: in the I C of the academic year. s. 1937-1938 and in the II C of the 
year. s. 1938-1939 Mocchino taught Italian literature. And this is the reason 
why in this chapter we cannot delve into the topic of his legacy: it is only 
possible to trace a brief biographical profile (also taken from his personal 
file40), which gives an idea of his depth. 

Mocchino (1889-1961) was full professor of Italian and Latin literature in 
Galvani's high school course: from s. 1933-1934 until 1941-1942, when he 
moved on to academic teaching (after a few years at the University of 
Cagliari, from 1946 to 1960 he taught Latin language and literature in the 
newly created Faculty of Letters and Philosophy of the University of 
Trieste); before taking up his job at the Bolognese high school he had 


already taught literary subjects for fifteen years in some gymnasiums (first 
lower, then upper) in northern Italy. Born in Voghera, in 1912 he graduated 
in literature from the University of Pavia and, unlike Borgatti, he had 
maintained a strong link with the world of scientific research: before 
entering high school teaching he specialized in Florence (1913- 1914) and 
in the 1920s he wrote six books, including three scholastic anthologies 
published by Mondadori (Phaedrus, Tibullus and Ovid, Horace) and three 
monographs (a history of Western aesthetics, an essay on Pascoli's Latin 
poems and one on Virgil ): all works which, together with a very rich 
journalistic production in I] Resto del Carlino and in various culture 
magazines (Leonardo, La cultura, Italia literary, Pan, etc.) gave him 
notoriety, as well as the esteem of illustrious academics (above all Manara 
Valgimigli); in 1935 he obtained the qualification to teach Latin at 
university and from there the transition to the academy was quite short. His 
scientific and journalistic production has a singular liveliness; and above 
all, it reconciles antiquity and modernity well: the latter is a trait which is 
indeed not distinctive of Mocchino alone because the writings of Gallavotti 
and Coppola also reveal a rooting in modern and contemporary literature, 
but in him this vocation is much more marked than in two others, who still 
seem to have an overwhelming, metaphysical cult of the ancient. I believe 
that Mocchino's main teaching was precisely this love for "poetry" 
understood in a broad sense, without barriers: classical, foreign, Italian 
literature, the visual arts, even including cinema; thanks to the fact that 
otherwise since Gallavotti and Coppola he taught Italian for a long time, he 
was able to read authors such as Boccaccio, Pascoli and numerous others 
with more care and involvement, transmitting to his students the importance 
of practicing various poetic universes: the same idea permeates the first 
Pasolini's public writing from April 1942, which the beginning of the next 
chapter deals with in detail. 


0.1.2. Carlo Gallavotti, Virgil and the Greek lyric poets (1) 


Gallavotti doesn't need much introduction; In any case, I give some 
information on this eccentric figure of classical philologist, starting with his 
experience at Galvani, because it is mentioned very quickly in the entry 
dedicated to him in the Biographical Dictionary of Italians41. Gallavotti 
took up service in the Bolognese school as a high school teacher of classical 


literature in the same year that Pasolini entered; and he remained there until 
November 1939, the same month in which the freshman, just seventeen, 
began literature courses at the Alma Mater. Considering that otherwise from 
Borgatti and Mocchino Gallavotti attended high school for a few years: 
before Galvani only the classical high schools of Pinerolo (school year 
1934-1935) and Perugia (school year 1935-1936); nor, after Galvani, did he 
teach Latin and Greek in high schools any more; considering this, we can 
already imagine that he was very lucky to meet Gallavotti's star: a rising 
star because he had graduated from the University of Bologna in 1929 with 
a thesis on Proclus (supervisor Augusto Rostagni) and already in 1932 he 
had obtained the qualification for the academic teaching of Greek language 
and literature, after having specialized in Florence with Giorgio Pasquali, 
Medea Norsa and Girolamo Vitelli and having collaborated on the Papyri of 
the Italian Society. At the time Pasolini met him Gallavotti had already 
taught at university, replacing in Florence in the academic year. to. 1932- 
1933 Pasquali himself, and began the preparatory study for the editions of 
Theocritus and the minor Greek bucolics (Theocritus quique feruntur 
bucolici Graeci, 1946) and the two lesbian poets (Sappho and Alcaeus, 
1947-1948); he had also published numerous essays in the main journals of 
Italian philology and classical studies, writing on ancient aesthetics, 
Catullus, Philitus of Corcyra, Lucian of Samosata, Callimachus and others: 
both articles of philological and literary criticism and works of textual 
criticism; and also numerous reviews and various contributions to the 
Enciclopedia Italiana Treccani. Finally, two books: the monograph Luciano 
in his artistic and spiritual evolution (1932) and the school edition Sansoni 
Cornelii Taciti «Dialogus de oratoribus» (1934). 

From the few remaining traces of the meeting between Gallavotti and 
Pasolini, partly obtained from eyewitness testimony and partly from the 
legacy deposited in the literary work of the poet-filmmaker, it emerges that 
Virgil and the Greek lyric poets were the two subjects through which the 
teacher practiced the most of his teaching on the student. As we already 
know from the introduction, Pasolini favored ancient poetry (whether 
lyrical, bucolic, tragic or satirical); and if Coppola a few years later 
represented the first real gateway to the tragic and above all satirical genres, 
Gallavotti instead started towards lyrical and bucolic poetry. Two memoirs 
without which the high school archive would have been able to say little 


played a conspicuous part in the reconstruction of this legacy. The first, and 
most extensive, comes from the protagonists themselves, interviewed by 
Biagi on 29 May 1971 for the aforementioned programme; that audiovisual 
document is a precious, albeit partial, source for reconstructing Pasolini's 
experience at Galvani. Even if questioned by Biagi only on two topics 
(what each of those present on those days were like and the differences 
between the Galvani students and the students of the University of Rome La 
Sapienza), Professor Gallavotti was still able in less than three minutes to 
leave their mark with a beautiful and concise explanation of the value of 
classical studies, added at the end of the answer to the second question. 
Finally turning spontaneously to Pasolini, the master raises the problem of 
the metaphrastic act, the effort and challenge of translating the ancient: that 
is, not so much the difficulty of exchanging two different linguistic systems, 
but rather the rendering of the entire culture contained in the text Greek or 
Latin; the translation of the «values» of the author x, y or z (and of his 
company). For Gallavotti, essentially, translation from classical languages is 
"intelligence of values different from our society"; it is also intelligence of 
different "forms", and by pointing to and addressing the talented student he 
seems to allude more to his "taste" for rendering beautiful Latin or beautiful 
Greek in beautiful Italian: however, classical studies, including versions, are 
first and foremost historical knowledge -anthropological, imply the 
continuous measurement with the other from us. Keep this aspect in mind 
because some concrete examples will be given shortly; for the moment 
other evaluations of the interview seem appropriate. 

A few moments earlier Gallavotti had responded to Biagi's first question 
by saying that he remembered Pasolini's "liveliness of translations": if we 
cross-reference the statement with the aforementioned success in the final 
exam, to which a similar episode reported by Siciliano42 can be added, it 
appears confirmed that already at an early age he was capable of doing real 
translation work; Even in the absence of ocular evidence, it is possible to 
interpret Pasolini's "themes" from Latin and Greek already as author's 
versions, not versions in Tradottose, nor dull service translations: 
harbingers of what he would only begin to do with Sappho a few years later. 
later. 

However, there is a further (and final) margin for further investigation. 
Once Gallavotti has left the scene, Biagi asks the poet if he was very good 


at school, the latter replies quite laconically and immediately picks up the 
thread of Gallavotti's speech, recalling that he liked translating more from 
Latin than from Greek and that he particularly loved improvised translation, 
orally. , not so much the written one. In this declaration we find 
confirmation of a crucial aspect of his classic translations, which has still 
gone unnoticed by the very large critical literature: it will be seen in the 
fourth chapter, dedicated to Pasolini as translator-auctor; for the moment it 
is enough to observe the example given by the student: 

But what I loved above all was Latin more than Greek, since Professor Gallavotti talked about 


this. And I liked translating orally more than translating in writing: we read the Eclogues in class 
aloud in Latin and translated improvising, I really liked this.43 


The sixteen-year-old Pasolini therefore loved to translate ab imo corde, 
leaving his work shapeless, pure sound; he wanted words in freedom, 
translations not forced into black, "scary" notebooks44. In the very young 
reader of Virgil, the liveliness of the author and the restlessness of the 
schoolboy not entirely at ease sitting for a long time, pen in hand, inside the 
walls of a school-barracks coexist. There is also the seduction of Virgilian 
music, the beauty of the classroom which suddenly resonates with the Latin 
read aloud by the students, but the volcanic, "desperate vitality" of the 
writer seems to already be prefigured, the one which since the 60 will 
increasingly tend towards the precise, towards the project-form, avant- 
textual; nor is it secondary to remember that many of his classical 
translations remained unfinished or unfinished: the Friulian fragments of 
Sappho, Aeneid and Antigone. Above all, the version of the Aeneid is 
marked by a lexis which, although poetic, is deeply contaminated with 
oratory practice, with a diction that is more scholastic than theatrical: it is 
precisely in Virgilian's draft that the "voice" of Pasolini questioned by 
Gallavotti and the one who, in turn a literature teacher, translated the Latin 
poet for his students, first in Friuli and finally in Ciampino. 

Of course, our memory of the reading of the Bucolics does not reveal 
unknown universes because for centuries Virgil constituted the Auctoritas 
par excellence of classical education; however, it must also be specified that 
Gallavotti was particularly gifted for the commentary on the Latin 
Theocritus, having in those same years in progress the edition of the Greek 
bucolics commissioned by Pasquali: for this reason I believe that Pasolini 


was influenced by his lessons on the subject, and that the predilection for 
the bucolic and georgic Virgil descends from Gallavotti, not from Pascoli 
alone45. Despite the centrality of the Latin poet, his reminiscences in 
Pasolini's vast and varied corpus have not yet been investigated; only five 
critics have indicated its importance, but without the slightest in-depth 
discussion46. The only case studied is the most obvious, that is, the 
translation of the first three hundred and four verses of the epic poem: a 
commissioned work, not personally researched as instead, on a historical- 
biographical level, the lessons on the Georgics and the Aeneid in the 
countryside of Casarsa47 and, on the literary one, the quotations, allusions 
or parodies in the verses themselves (for example in the two 1962 poems 
Monologue on the sun and And on the moon. Pornographic poetry). 
Remaining for a moment again on Galvani's Virgil, 1t must be specified that 
the minutes did not provide much information in this regard: the Scriptorum 
Romanorum supplementum, i.e. one of the two anthologies of Marchesi 
used by Pasolini, had been specifically adopted to extend Latin readings 
also among the authors not canonical, and in fact it does not contain any 
Virgilian verses48; from the archive documents it is therefore not possible 
to deduce through which editions Pasolini read the Bucolics, the Georgics 
and the Aeneid in high school, it can only be highlighted that Rostagni's 
literary history contained a good presentation of Virgil, certainly 
unwelcome to Funaioli but passionate and easily understandable for a 
generation that lived in a highly pro-war Italy: 1t perceived those anxieties 
from which not even Virgilian shepherds are completely safe49. 

The other memoir that made this subparagraph possible was released by 
Luciano Serra: Gallavotti «enthusiastically thrilled his students with the 
Greek lyric poets»50. Even in this case the minutes do not shed any light on 
the topic, however we cannot overlook the literary profile of Rostagni (who 
was Gallavotti's teacher and remained in contact with him, including his 
numerous essays in the Rivista di philologia e di scuolaclassica). His 
history of Greek literature, as well as that of Latin literature, was not based 
on the strictest philological norm, it was actually animated by a sincere 
empatheia with the authors: this aspect certainly met the nature of 
Gallavotti himself, who edited several ancient texts including the fragments 
of Sappho and Alcaeus and had many historical-philological skills 
(papyrological, epigraphic, linguistic, metrical, etc.), yet he was not well 


regarded for his ecdotic interventionism, so much so that his edition of the 
Aeolian poets did not become never a point of reference — that of the 
bucolic had a slightly different fate —; essentially, despite the Florentine 
years, the Crocean imprint of Rostagni remained in him, which in part made 
him eccentric compared to the hard and pure philologists of the German 
school. Reading together the Mondadori literary history and the two 
monographs that Gallavotti derived from a university course on Sappho and 
Alcaeus held a decade after Galvani's lectures (History and poetry of 
Lesbos in the 7th-6th century BC and The language of the Aeolian poets) 
allows us to grasp the convergences between the master Rostagni and the 
pupil Gallavotti; and, due to the total absence of records at Galvani, reading 
what Gallavotti wrote on lesbian opera a few years after teaching in the 
Bolognese high school remains the only way to reconstruct some pieces of 
the lessons that thrilled Pasolini and his companions. However, even more 
than in the case of Virgil, Gallavotti was not the only mediator of Greek 
lyric poetry: at the beginning of 1940 the famous translations of Quasimodo 
came out, which he read with passion already in the summer of that year; 
and in the second year of university (a.y. 1940-1941) he very probably 
followed Goffredo Coppola's course on Alcaeus, Sappho, Anacreon and 
Erinna, which I will talk about in detail in the next subparagraph here, 
limiting myself to announcing that it was also attended by students who did 
not follow the classics curriculum, as well as for the uncommon talents of 
the professor, because the same texts by Quasimodo were read in the 
classroom51. I mean to say that Pasolini's lyrical-Greek passion fits into a 
much broader framework than Galvani's: a framework of general 
rediscovery (and deepening), favored above all by new papyrus discoveries 
and new editions. It is possible to isolate a specific contribution by 
Gallavotti, but it is therefore necessary to keep in mind that Coppola was 
able to delve into the reading, translation and commentary of the lesbian 
lyric poems much more than his colleague was able to, although 
undoubtedly more knowledgeable on the topic: the university monographic 
course it included more than fifty lessons. In addition to the other two 
mediators (Quasimodo and Coppola), it is finally worth remembering our 
reading companions: Serra, Roversi and especially Giovanna Bemporad 
(1923-2013), who during their university years translated, echoed and 
quoted Sappho exactly as the poet did. of Casarsa both in his verses and in 


his youthful prose. Sappho was the author most appreciated by all four, 
however the mark of some other Greek lyric poets also remained in 
Pasolini's work: Alcaeus, Ibico, Pindaro. 

The time has come to identify the most specifically Gallavottian figure of 
Pasolini's Sappho; and to remember the statement made in the Rai studies 
regarding the classic as other historical-anthropological. A crucial aspect 
inherited by the student is precisely the theme of the sacred, of Greek- 
archaic rituality: that is, according to the essays published in the 1930s and 
1940s, it is likely that the professor managed not only to convey the poetic 
value of the lyric but even to sensitize students to the socio-cultural 
framework within which ancient lyric poetry is placed; obviously this does 
not mean that he had achieved an overcoming of the evolutionary theory of 
lyric poetry which culminated in the famous book by Bruno Snell (Greek 
culture and the origins of European thought, 1946), and yet, as revealed by 
the same title History and poetry of Lesbos in the 7th-6th century. BC, in all 
probability in the s. 1937-1938 the professor of the I C must have given an 
account of historical-cultural realities such as the Panhellenic and local 
competitions, such as religious and commemorative occasions, such as the 
symposium, the thiaso, the funeral ceremonies and other specific occasions 
within which the Greek lyric was born; in fact, even if he does not reach the 
level of conceptual elaboration of Bruno Gentili, Gallavotti who writes 
about Sappho and Alcaeus goes beyond mere literary data. And as the same 
Sapphic-Friulian fragments, dating back to the mid-1940s, testify, Pasolini 
is already interested in this almost anthropological perspective: it is true that 
central aspects of those four poems are the erotic theme and that of 
solitudeS2, both recurring in the prose and in the contemporary verses that 
allude to Sappho, and are two themes linked to the interpretation of both so 
much decadent poetry and the academic culture of the time (a culture 
which, as demonstrated by Rostagni's own literary history, emphasized the 
emotional function of Sappho's poetic code53) ; however the main topic is 
that of death, also captured in its ritual aspect and not only as a ghost of the 
psyche. Pasolini also includes in his small selection a threnody-choral text 
such as fr. 140 V., which was certainly not among the most successful 
(unlike frr. 31 and 168B V., on which many more and less modern poets had 
already tried their hand); but the funeral mourning seems to go beyond the 
fragment on Adonis and project itself onto the famous brother. 31 V., 


because Pasolini's title Lament is ambiguous, it seems to be linked to the frr. 
140 and 95 V., both marked by an invocation to the divinity, by a "religious 
feeling" that can be related to Gallavotti's pages on Sappho and Alcaeus: I 
transcribe a single passage, specifying that I wanted to quote from the text 
most didactic among the many that Gallavotti dedicated to Lesbian lyric 
poetry (i.e. the first fascicle, Alcaic, of History and Poetry of Lesbos; the 
second, dedicated to Sappho, was announced but in the end did not come 
out): 

It is the vigorous poem A ) [scil. Alc. fr. 129 V.], in which we also speak of the ignoble Pictacus 
and of the devoured city and of the trampled laws, but here there is a torn heart that abandons 
itself, since the poet, driven into exile, is separated from the living body of his city, and always has 
before his eyes the companions who died due to the betrayal of Pittacus, and the words of their 
oath, and the offended majesty of the fatherland gods. It is a real apd, a curse, that Alcaeus 
launches against Pictacus; but the very sanctity of religion puts violent words in his mouth, and his 
soul lights up in this sacred enthusiasm, with which he insistently recalls the ancient foundation of 
the sacred Temenos on Mount Pileus, where the altars of Zeus, of Hera, of Dionysus, in the 
sanctuary founded anciently to be a center of religious life common to the entire Lesbian lineage 
and therefore the symbol of the existence and continuity of the lineage: «... (where) the Lesbians 
built this great common Temenos , and altars they raised of the immortal Blessed; and Antiéo they 
named Zeus, and Aeolia you, the glorious goddess, the parent of all things, and this third they 
named Chemelius, the ferocious Dionysus". Alcaeus is therefore for now a refuge in this Heraion 


of Mount Pileo, and in his soul struck by pain he feels its superhuman charm. To these gods, who 
presided over the solemn rite of the eteria, he addresses his ardent prayer .54 


However, a common element also in Coppola's interpretation is the 
attention to the violence of the feeling that animates Alcaeus (as well as 
Sappho): "heart torn", "he always has before his eyes", "he insistently 
recalls", "soul struck by pain », «ardent prayer». Both Pasolini's teachers 
must have underlined the emotionality of the two lesbian poets, their 
impetuous, at times contradictory, animosity; we had not yet reached the 
level of Vincenzo Di Benedetto, who applied psychoanalytic theories to the 
criticism of Sappho, but we were slowly already moving towards that 
direction and the poet from Casarsa was certainly influenced by it, because 
he insisted on death as much as a cultural fact as as a psychic obsession, 
connected to the panic of loneliness. There is a passage from the degree 
thesis on Pascoli in which a concept is expressed that is found, even if 
stated and stated in other terms, in both philologists (as well as in Rostagni's 
literature): that is, that Sappho's lyric poetry is sincere, direct, photographic 
poetry: 


This fantastic objectification of the romantics is a clinging to any pretext in order to transpose, 
and therefore purify, the completely selfish and interior interest of their human thoughts. It's an 
attempt to avoid pure venting. A calming of the impetus of the voice, of desperation, while instead 
by inventing a figure or a country, the word calms down, itself becomes an object... However, this 
is a marginal, precarious expression, an evasion of oneself, which disdained the great classics: Kai 
ego mona kateudoSS [sic]. 


To Pasolini Saffo seems to speak without screens: declaring her own 
trauma in the first person; contrary to what Pascoli would do, hidden behind 
fearful and overly erudite poetry. Similarly, in two newspaper articles 
published between 1937 and 1942, Coppola defined Sappho's poetry as 
"white in its natural color and not glittering due to the smoothing and 
beauty of art", characterized by "words and feelings fragrant with life": 
poetry in which even «the word is a living being»56, as well as the flowers 
of fr. 2 V. «I am truly in the ode, since the landscape is vividly and simply 
described as only Sappho can paint»57. Therefore, even on Coppola's part 
there is discredit for mediated art: from his writings on lyric poetry an 
understanding of the historical reality in which lesbian melica fits naturally 
emerges, but less than what Gallavotti intuited; of Sappho and Alcaeus the 
Campanian professor captures and appreciates above all the cordiality, the 
immediacy, the lexis that is not only photographic or realistic but even real, 
concrete. If we add two lines by Gallavotti from the same monograph from 
which the previous passage is taken: «The conception of art for art's sake 
[...] is still very far from the mentality of these Greeks of the archaic 
age»58; «Joys and sorrows, we would like to title Alceo's volume»59; 
adding this, I think it is clear how Galvani's master also contributed to the 
idea that Pasolini had of lesbian poetry. In his case, however, a clarification 
is necessary: unlike Coppola, Gallavotti recognized as "poetry" only those 
fragments in which the two lyricists managed to sublimate the most violent 
movements of their psyche. Furthermore, Rostagni's pupil had also 
managed to introduce ours to a different reading: to that historical- 
anthropological sensitivity, dissatisfied with mere literary data, which 
would bear much fruit in his mature years but which he had already sown in 
his youthful production, of shortly after attending Galvani; I put forward 
this idea because I was not the only one to notice that the very young 
Pasolini, despite not having yet read De Martino, Frazer, Eliade and Di 
Nola, had an interest in the ancient that went beyond the traditional literary 
level - we will see this in detail in subpar. 0.3.1 and in the next chapter. 


0.2. University of Bologna, 1939-1945 


When the poet enrolled in the Faculty of Letters and Philosophy of the 
Alma Mater, for several years the study of classical philology had been 
embodied by two established and esteemed masters: Goffredo Coppola and 
Gino Funaioli, both students of the prince of Italian classical philology; 
both perfected in Germany (the first in Kiel, the second between Munich 
and Bonn), but aware of the limits and excesses of the method learned in 
their youth; both, finally, lovers of Carducci and polemical towards Croce's 
neo-idealistic teaching, which on the contrary had taken root in both 
classicists who had taught literature to Pasolini in the two years. s. 1937- 
1938 and 1938-1939, as well as in the two literary stories of Rostagni60. In 
short, despite their depth and foresight, Coppola and Funaioli represented a 
negative change: negative, of course, in the eyes of a student who detested 
excessive philological-textual in-depth analysis both in the Greek-Latin and 
in the Italian context61 ; and in any case only partially negative, as we will 
see shortly. In the previous paragraph we tried to explain how Mocchino 
and even more Gallavotti were not inexperienced in the matter - also 
because like Coppola and Funaioli they attended Vitelli's school -, but 
although the Liceo Galvani was a serious and severe institution it could not 
guarantee the same level of analysis of the texts that the university allowed 
to be achieved: above all there was time to trace the overall historical- 
literary profile, especially in an era in which, desanctisian, much 
importance was given to global narration and limited to reading and 
commentary by a few canonical authors, leaving the additional readings to 
the home study of the students (this was the case of Marchesi's scholastic 
anthology adopted in I C); it was the scholastic structure itself that 
contributed to a more stimulating approach for a young man like Pasolini, 
not just the eccentric attitude of both Galvani's teachers. 

Ours, to tell the truth, was not the only one to remain dissatisfied with 
"stone-ass" philology62: his volcanic vitalism, which already from his early 
university years fueled football matches, theatrical performances, the 
writing of verses and articles, works of painting and drawing, accelerated 
his antipathy towards academic pedantry, making him immediately opt for 
the modern curriculum and then for the teaching of the Master; but this is 
what mutatis mutandis also happened to another very lively and restless 


young man like Alberto Graziani (1916-1943), who after abandoning the 
Faculty of Medicine, abandoned the thesis project supervised by Coppola 
and followed in Longhi's footsteps becoming his 'favorite pupil63. Pasolini 
stopped long before him: he limited himself to following the Latin and 
Greek lessons and taking the Latin language and literature exam 
(compulsory); and he never became attached to the philologist, nor did he 
ever remember him in the following years. We already know that only his 
friend and associate Serra mentioned him: and this will be an indication to 
take into great account because, as the following subparagraph and the 
following chapters demonstrate, paradoxically it was Coppola himself who 
kept the fire lit by Gallavotti and Mocchino alive; this is not proven 
exclusively by my investigations at the asub, but first and foremost by a 
letter from the poet himself and part of his literary corpus. As for the 
student's dead silence, on closer inspection it is not difficult to explain: it is 
part of the general embarrassment that silenced those who had crossed 
Coppola's shooting star, shot and hanged together with Mussolini and the 
hierarchs of the Republic of Salo. 

However, before tracing the history of their meeting, it 1s good to give 
some incidental references. In the. to. 1939-1940 the freshman followed the 
last Bolognese course of Gino Funaioli (1878-1958) before transferring to 
the Capitoline university: its theme was the origins of Latin literature and 
Livian historiography, and it must not have thrilled Pasolini if even in the 
years '60 remembers it as an example of scholastic rhetoric that needs to be 
radically updated64; More than the content, Funaioli's entire personality 
must have displeased him, based on the old Carduccian school and 
therefore objectively anachronistic. Coppola took over from him - of a 
completely different style!65 -, who from the to. 1940-1941 he obtained the 
chair of Latin while also maintaining the teaching of Greek on assignment 
(a discipline which he had taught as a full course since 1934). Pasolini 
followed three of his academic courses: most likely those of Greek 
language and literature of the year. to. 1939-1940, on tragic theater 
(exemplified on the reading and commentary of Euripides' Hippolytus), and 
of the a. to. 1940-1941, on the four lyricists already mentioned; certainly 
the teaching of Latin language and literature of the year. to. 1940-1941, on 
the satire of Lucilius. At the asub it was not possible to consult all four 
lesson registers because those of Pasolini's first university year were lost66. 


Finally, it 1s notable that in Coppola's exam the poet achieved one of the 
few 30/30s of his university career and above all, as we will see, that in one 
of his letters he enthusiastically alluded to the Latin study that preceded 
him. 


0.2.1. The «superman» Coppola, between Greek lyric poets (II) and 
Lucilius 


The epithet with which I wanted to designate Coppola is taken from the 
writing in memory of Longhi already mentioned: as I said, it is not my 
intention to equate the two figures, but Coppola cannot even be classified in 
the category of «modest travet»67 within which the Pasolini's eyes certainly 
included Funaioli and also the second thesis supervisor, Carlo Calcaterra - 
the first was the venerated Longhi, but three chapters of the thesis in art 
history were lost in Pisa shortly after the armistice and his supervisor 
resigned on the 18th October 1943 the poet decided to make amends for the 
detested Italianist; on Coppola he could not have because in those months, 
having finally become rector in a Bologna occupied by the Nazis, he 
launched attacks against the draft-dodging students of the Republic of Salo 
(like ours, who had escaped into the Friulian countryside: first to Casarsa, 
then to Versuta). As anyone who has read The Papyrus of Dongo by 
Luciano Canfora knows well, Guardia Sanframondi's philologist did not 
recruit students in the classroom by quoting Horace's verse Dulce et 
decorum est pro patria mori dear also to Mocchino ("It is sweet and worthy 
to die for the country" ); the cinematic example of Professor Kantorek (All 
Quiet on the Western Front by Lewis Milestone, 1930) was followed only 
in the specific conferences held for the troops. Nor did he speak ex 
cathedra, on the contrary he was thoughtful and attentive towards his 
students; furthermore he possessed a vast culture, and above all he 
represented a voice outside the academic chorus68: it is true that the 
University of Bologna was very fascist and in particular the Faculty of 
Letters and Philosophy was so69, however there were no other figures of 
agit-prop teachers (even criticisms) thus exposed. In fact, in the long run his 
political faith did not help him, ironclad but until the mid-1930s lucid and 
capable of raising objections to power, as in the field that directly concerned 
him70; faith which became extremist and pro-Nazi during the world war: so 
much so that in recent years he was protected by the SS, and not only in 


defense from the partisans71. There were also early fascists, more 
precocious and more powerful than Coppola (for example Pericle Ducati), 
but no one was as committed as him. 

This does not mean that Coppola's teaching on the poet was also exercised 
in the political-publicistic field, but we must not confuse the very young 
Pasolini with the more famous polemicist: at the time, not even twenty 
years old, he had not yet developed those reservations about power which 
had already begun to creep into their fighting peers, those who had 
encountered the miseries of war at the front (dissonant with the 
megalomaniac rhetoric of propaganda); then, to quote Pasolini himself72, 
the student of the Bolognese university was "fascist, perhaps even racist" 
like most of his university classmates: his secret rebellion was aimed 
against the grayness of the academic culture personified by the travets and 
against fanaticism of the school culture embodied by principal Chiorboli. 

I believe that the seventeen-year-old could not help but be fascinated by 
the energy of the Campanian philologist, who not only animated the most 
violent newspaper articles but also the pages of the exam texts studied 
between 1941 and 1942, the Latin literature published by Cappelli and the 
monograph Gaius Lucilius knight and poet. Distinctions must indeed be 
made: the two political passions, the two combative spirits, must not be too 
close together, because Coppola had a single ideal homeland (the PNF), 
while Pasolini, after the initial conformism, refused any fideistic adhesion 
and was much more as disliked by the communist party as Coppola was by 
certain fascist fringes. Yet, very likely, the student appreciated the 
dynamism and resourcefulness of the professor; this can be said both in 
light of the letters in which he argues against teachers bent over books for 
all (or almost all) of their time and in consideration of What is a maestro?: 
in front of Longhi's (and Coppola's) superomistic model, in which the mask 
that every person of culture wears on their face has been incarnated, those 
hyper-scholarly professors appear without identity, miserable conformists 
hidden behind a vacant mask - no less scathing are Medea Norsa's barbs, 
directed against the same anodyne, conformist teachers: "pumpkins empty 
spaces that always float no matter how governments and regimes 
change"73. Only in the darkest years of the conflict was he able to give the 
right name of fanaticism to Coppola's political passion; only after the 
meeting with Giovanna Bemporad, the only one in the circles frequented by 


the very young poet to have experienced Nazi-fascist discrimination on 
herself, was he also able to definitively distance himself from that professor 
who was shot together with the most famous names of the regime: until in 
1942 he willingly took advantage of his uncommon doctrine and his almost 
youthful attitude. 

In the sparse critical literature on Coppola, Enzo Degani and Alfonso 
Traina recalled that in the 1940s the lessons of the Campanian philologist 
«were not far-reaching, nor very involved, indeed some even seemed 
improvised», although his «solid competence still shone through 
philological»74; as Canfora's book has shown and as I hope these pages 
will also reveal, this is partly true. Let it be clear that here we do not want to 
question the testimony given by Traina, who attended one of Coppola's very 
last teachings75, but the picture that emerged from archival research gives 
an idea of the academic courses on Greek lyric poets and Lucilius different: 
framework consistent with the historical reconstruction traced by Canfora, 
which marks the philologist's definitive point of no return in his 
participation in the ARMIR (1942); before the light of intelligence was lost 
in the cold of Stalingrad, he was still able to carry out his role as a teacher, 
albeit with less dedication than that lavished on Alberto Graziani. 

I begin with his teaching of Greek, of which I anticipated some 
characteristics in the previous subparagraph; and precisely to give proof of 
Coppola's goodness I cite the list of fragments read, translated and 
commented on in class - limiting it to the two poets most exemplified by the 
professor, as well as the most appreciated by Pasolini; and following the 
edition of reference today (that of Eva Maria Voigt)76. The course began on 
19 November 1940 and the philologist, after four lessons of introduction to 
lesbian poetry, began to read, analyze and comment on the texts: from the 
hymnodic production of Alceo (frr. 307a, 307c, 308, 34, 283, 42 V .) to the 
stasiotic poems (frr. 38a, 208a, 6, 73, 69, 119, 70, 129 V.), lastly some 
symposial and «various» examples (frr. 347, 45, 346, 140 V.); and before 
moving on to Sappho he dedicated a lesson to the imitations of Horace, the 
entire corpus of which had to be studied for the Latin exam. In the latter 
case in the register he only noted: «Alcaeus and Horace», therefore it 1s not 
possible to know precisely which Alcaic fragments and Horatian poems he 
dealt with; however it is unlikely that he omitted Hor entirely. Carm. 1. 9, 1. 
10, 1. 14 and 1. 37: the second and third because in the previous lessons he 


had discussed the Greek models (Alc. Frr. 308 and 208a V.); the first and 
the fourth because they are among the most famous Horatian texts (so much 
so that one will be cited by Pasolini in the screenplay of Uccellacci e 
birdsi77). In the event that he discussed all four Horatian poems he 
obviously must have done so with great synthesis and from the sole alchaic 
intertextual perspective. Conversely, he dedicated three lessons to the first 
Sapphic composition examined: the famous fr. 31 See, also read and 
commented with "opposite" the Catullian translation (and perhaps even that 
of Quasimodo78). Then, more quickly, he dealt with the frr. 94, 1, 16, 2, 96, 
17, 44, 46, 47-58, 60, 62, 63, 65, 71, 73a, 81, 82a, 95, 98a-b V. and finally 
the epithalamic fragments 104- 116V. 

As already anticipated, Coppola was less knowledgeable on the topic than 
Gallavotti was and the lower number of publications on the subject does not 
help the present reconstruction: the mere list above remains of the course; 
and until one or more notebooks of those who frequented it or the 
preparatory notes of Coppola himself emerge, it will not be possible to enter 
into the individual philological questions posed by each fragment and 
illuminate the depth of the critic. Of more or less contemporary writings on 
lyric poets there are only three newspaper articles, all published in Popolo 
d'Italia between 1937 and 1942: The discovery of a new ode by Sappho (fr. 
2 V.), Nuovi canti by Alceo (frr. 129 and 130b V.) and Verses of Sappho 
(frr. 98a and 96 V.)79; the last of the three writings certainly does not stand 
out for its ill-conducted criticism of Quasimodo's Greek Lyrics, from which 
we learn that he did not read the translations of the Sicilian-Greek poet in 
class as an example to follow80: which in reality was easily predictable, 
considering the severe philological training, yet it is important that he at 
least posed the problem in class instead of smugly silencing a topic that was 
then much discussed by men and women of letters. Therefore, if the 
interpretative substance is largely lost81, the list taken from the register at 
least reveals that it was a broad and updated choice: for example, Br. 
appeared in it. alcaic 129 V., whose discovery was announced in the 
summer of 1942 in the regime newspaper but which at the time of the 
course had just been published in the eighteenth volume of the 
Oxyrhynchus Papyri, read by Coppola thanks to the photographs provided 
to him by Gallavotti82. In addition to what was said previously, one can 
only observe how Sappho, the poet favored by Pasolini and the circle of 


Serra, Roversi and Bemporad associates, was not overwhelmed by the 
stasiotikos Alceo, for whom Coppola felt greater sympathy; and finally note 
that particular emphasis is given to the most dysphoric sapphic texts, 
because in the first lessons dedicated to the poet it is discussed between the 
two "obvious" frr. 31 and 1 V., 94 V., 1.e. precisely the poem that will be 
cited and alluded to repeatedly by Pasolini (and friends) in his youthful 
verses and prose, only a few years after the Greek language and literature 
course. In essence, reading the succinct notes of the Bolognese register 
allows both to redefine the didactic work of the philologist shot in Dongo, 
silent or forgotten until Canfora's reconstruction, and to understand what 
Coppola's mediation was towards lyrical knowledge. Pasolini's Greeks: that 
is, the expansion and deepening of the texts; we don't know in what exact 
directions and with what depth, however it is very likely that his lessons 
allowed the young poet to form a more concrete and varied idea of those 
authors he was already reading on his own, together with companions in the 
flesh and bones (especially Serra and Bemporad) and to a literary 
companion (and model): Salvatore Quasimodo. 

What was not possible to reconstruct in the case of archaic Greek melica, 
was instead possible in that of Lucilian satire; thanks to the monograph 
Gaius Lucilius knight and poet, published at the beginning of 1941 and 
therefore just in time for students to be able to purchase it and study it for 
the exam, we have more than just a reading list which this time too can be 
obtained from an examination of the register . First of all it must be said 
that there is no precise overlap between monograph and academic teaching: 
in the five chapters of the book there is space for the examination of only 
three satires (Lucil. 587-634, 688-702 and 1-54 M .) and for the discussion 
of some general themes of the Lucilian production, such as the erudition of 
a Hellenistic poet, the expressionistic-realist style, the political bite, etc., 
while the university course, started by a long speech and a series of four 
introductory lessons on the historical-literary framework in which the work 
(and life) of Lucilius should be placed, as well as on the history and 
criticism of the text, provided a reading as broad as that of contemporary 
Greek teaching; but in truth the obligatory comparisons with the satirical 
production of Horace also had considerable importance. In twenty-two 
lessons he treated, in the following order, books xxvi (Lucil. 587-634 and 
676-687 M.), xxvii (688-702 M.), xxix (851-869 and 888-894 M.), 1 (1-54 


M.), v (193-206 M.), 111 (97-148 M.), iv (149-158 M.), 1x (338-382 M.), the 
longest Lucilian fragment handed down to us (1326-1338 M.) and finally 
books xv (480-489 M.) and xxx (1008-1038 M.); and for a total of nine 
lessons he also read, translated and commented on four satires by the 
Venetian: Hor. S. 2. 1 and 1. 1 before the four lessons dedicated to the first 
satire of the xxvi book, S. 1. 4 after the latter and S. 1. 10 after the first 
satire of the xxvii book83. And just as it had opened, the course on the 
Lucilian reliquiae closed: that is, with a framework aimed at tracing the 
author's political and literary targets. 

The crucial difference between the two teachings seems precisely this: if 
in the Greek one he limited himself almost entirely to close reading, on the 
contrary in the one dedicated to the poet of Sessa Aurunca he reserved 
fifteen lessons for general themes: from the relationship with the Club of 
the Scipioni to autobiographical hints, from metrics to stylistic and lexical 
particularities, from parodies to links with the Greek and Latin comic 
tradition. Anyone who has dealt with Lucilius knows how badly his work is 
and poses difficult interpretative questions84: keeping in mind that that of 
the a. to. 1940-1941 was the first Latin course held by Coppola, one can 
already imagine how willing and ambitious the professor was still; nor was 
it an exception, because for some years he had already undertaken the study 
of other fragmentary archaic Latin authors (Ennius, Accio, Pacuvius, 
Cecilius Statius). From what little the register allows us to glimpse, 
fortunately completed by the monograph parallel to the course, it seems that 
the Campanian philologist has managed to make a varied series of satires 
(political, philosophical, erotic, literary, autobiographical, etc.) stimulating 
and accessible .) which it would be difficult for students to read and 
appreciate on their own, that is, without the mediation of a teacher expert in 
Greek and Latin fragmentary authors and in the comic genre, closely related 
to the satirical one - especially in the case of Lucilius according to Hor. S. 
1. 4, vv. 1-5 and what Coppola writes in the fourth chapter85. It matters 
little that he was not a Latinist stricto sensu; or, better yet, it matters only 
for minute questions relating to the specialist literature on Lucilius: the 
same one which has taken his contribution into almost no account. Even if 
Gaius Lucilius, knight and poet, does not reach the level of depth of Il 
Teatro Tragico in Republican Rome (1940) and Teatro di Terenzio (1942), 
he is nevertheless capable of drawing an icastic portrait of the first 


voluminous Latin satirical work: a portrait that left certainly the mark in 
one of his very few readers; and in addition to his storytelling and 
exegetical skills, the same lively style, characterized by a Lucian-style 
anesis, and the almost absence of notes must have captured Pasolini's 
attention. 

At the time in which the budding poet followed the course on Lucilius, as 
in the previous years (and also in those immediately following), he did not 
practice satirical readings, ancient or modern: and then the exclamation 
point with which he raised Latin was his favorite subject on 28 October 
1941, a few months before Coppola's exam86; in that letter to Franco 
Farolfi, also the recipient of the utterances against pedantic professors87, 
Coppola's name is not mentioned nor that of Lucilio, but the latter's name 
was mentioned a few years later, in 1950, as soon as he arrived in Rome: in 
two prose which constitute tangible proof of the enthusiasm for letters, 
Sparci di notti romane and the Roman continuation of Amado mio. As will 
be seen in the second chapter, the bond with Lucilius is first and foremost a 
bond with his homosexual erotic universe: a topic that Coppola would never 
have been able to discuss in class because in those same years he espoused 
and promoted the extermination of those who are different; and which he 
would not have been able to negotiate in any case, even if he had not been a 
Nazi-fascist88. But even more unspeakable is pederasty, recurring both in 
Lucilian satires and in Amado mio and Sparci di notti romane. This partly 
warns against the reconstruction outlined so far: if the mediation of the 
philologist was fundamental, however it was not overwhelming; he left 
some margins of autonomy. I believe that for Pasolini the pleasure of 
reading the very small surviving Lucilian corpus came first and foremost 
from a sense of liberation from the censorship of the taboo, and with this I 
do not at all intend to establish a direct link between the paederotic 
autobiography of Amado mio (and other early prose) and that of the seventh 
book of satires; the rediscovery of Lucilius' work actually only occurred in 
Rome, in the city where the poet of Sessa Aurunca also lived and where, for 
the first time, ours experienced eros "without a soul", what until the 
previous century was called pagan love: only there could he still hear "the 
voices of Latin puberty"89, scattered among the pine forests of the coast 
where Aeneas landed and Euryalus and Nisus died, hidden in the degraded 
outskirts where a new barbarian army - this time unarmed - was camping or 


displayed in the center full of ancient glories and eternal underworld. Yet 
the capital did not limit itself to frequently presenting him with the ghost of 
past Latin readings, it was first and foremost the place of literary novelties: 
of the first radical turning points, that of cinema above all others, and also 
of traditional genres that he had not practiced in his youth; among these the 
satirical genre, loved for the first time thanks to Coppola. The Roman 
rediscovery of Lucilius could take place thanks to forbidden sexual and 
human experiences, which in Petrolio/Vas he would then present as ancient 
tout court (alluding, rather than to Lucilius, to Petronius and the Eleusinian 
mysteries90), and equally by virtue of the mark left by the master: it is 
thanks both to the explanation of the constituent elements of the innovative 
satirical program and to the reading of a wide selection of satires, further 
enriched in private by the student, that the lost work of one of the greatest 
Latin authors was able to revive in Pasolini like in no other contemporary 
author. The second chapter offers almost all the details of this extraordinary 
Lucilian Nachleben; here it is sufficient to repeat that the nineteen-year-old 
reader of the reliquiae found there both the joy of homosexuality and the 
surprise of an unknown work to which only a confident and talented 
professor could have introduced him. 


0.2.2. Oedipus in overalls, Oedipus in buskins: Fulchignoni and Oedipus 
at dawn 


In May 1941 Pasolini bought a ticket for the staging of a Greek tragedy: 
none other than Sophocles' Oedipus Rex, directed by Enrico Fulchignoni at 
the Teatro del Corso in Bologna91; from a letter to Farolfi we grasp the 
enthusiasm with which the student of the University of Bologna looked at 
the show, which was probably his first classical performance92. In the 
following letters he no longer mentioned it, so we cannot know what he 
thought of the entire staging, of the interpretation that the actor Annibale 
Ninchi gave of the protagonist and of striking details such as the Italian 
translation by Ettore Romagnoli or the costumes that Filippo Maria Pontani 
defined it as "petrol station suits"93; what is certain is that the very young 
poet did not forget either the original text or its staging: both in the short 
and long term94. Less than a year later, having just obtained the excellent 
result in the Latin exam, Pasolini wrote a tragedy partly in verse and partly 
in prose entitled Oedipus at dawn, which in a letter to Luciano Serra he said 


he had finished95, but which in reality has remained closed in the drawer 
until today, until my critical edition: because Siti and De Laude chose to 
publish only the first act and part of the fourth and Giacomo Trevisan's 
edition, despite winning the prize in 2006 for the degree theses on the life 
and work of Pasolini, it has never seen the light of print; until 2022 it could 
only be read in full in French translation96. Instead, many years later 
(1966), forced to bed by an ulcer, the poet-filmmaker read (partially re- 
read) the Greek tragedians and conceived both the "theatre of Word", that 
is, seven tragedies directly inspired by the Attic theater of 97th century BC, 
and the film "trilogy" Oedipus Rex, Medea and Notes for an African 
Orestiad: the epilogue of the first film shows Oedipus and Antigone in 
clothes as humble and dusty as the costumes of Oedipus Rex could have 
been by Fulchignoni and, above all, in the first subsequence the two exiles 
appear to be wandering around the same places where the director had first 
learned about Greek tragedy, first at the Galvani then at the university and 
finally at the theatre98. Just as it cannot be a coincidence that those 
Bolognese settings were chosen, neither can it be the desire to begin and 
end the film in the Friulian countryside (recreated in Sant'Angelo 
Lodigiano), with the camera rising from the ground and on the ground in 
the end it returns: a movement alluding not only to the life cycle and 
functional to the subjective view of the newborn lying on the lawn99, but 
perhaps also to the dreamlike escape of reading, to the gesture of the head 
that rises to fantasize and then lowers, bent over the book; the first frames, 
i.e. the opening credits, are still sheets printed in beautiful Bodonian 
characters. In fact, if we believe a testimony from cousin Naldini, on the 
same lawn where the director decided to begin and end the story of his life, 
in the summer of 1939 Galvani's student prepared for his early high school 
leaving exam100; among the readings there was not Oedipus the King, but 
a tragedy also from the Theban myth and always by Sophocles: Antigone, 
edited by Dario Arfelli for the writers of Signorellil01. Similarly to the 
Bolognese staging, that text must have sparked Pasolini's interest because 
several traces of it can be found in Oedipus at Dawn: for this reason I like 
to believe that in choosing to translate the story of Oedipus/self into images 
the director thought even to the distant readings «in the shade of a grove», 
not only to the prologue of the Oedipus at Colonus (vv. 16-18)102: 


challenging readings, without a doubt, yet softened by a bucolic outline that 
could amplify the imagination, the escapism aroused by the text. 

Before discussing the link between Antigone and Pasolini's drama, 
however, it seems appropriate to resume the thread of the discussion on 
Fulchignoni's show. As Stefano Casi explained well, the very young student 
of the Alma Mater frequented the theater with passion and interest, and did 
not only witness the Sophoclean direction of the eclectic doctor from 
Messina: just a few months earlier, in the 1940-1941 Christmas holidays, he 
had followed the staging of Thornton Wilder's Little Town and had spoken 
about it in a letter to Farolfi with a vocabulary worthy not of a simple 
spectator but of an aspiring writer intent on trying that artistic path as 
welll03; the silence on Oedipus the King is all the more regrettable, which 
certainly must have spurred him more than Little City to write Oedipus at 
Dawn. However, if it can be taken for granted that the student appreciated 
the non-conformism and the recent technical innovations brought by 
Fulchignoni, then a line of continuity can truly be seen between the theater 
stripped of objective reality and centered on the verbal communication of 
the latter and the « theater of Word": in truth in the Manifesto for a new 
theater (1968) he claims to cut ties with the contemporary and modern 
scene and there, as elsewhere, he never mentions Fulchignoni's name; he 
wishes to refer only to the model of the Greek tragedians, even going so far 
as to argue harshly with the most recent playwrights, yet for him the first 
performance of those much loved and impossible texts was still that of 
1941104: he had already begun to read them in the classrooms of Galvani 
and of the university and along the shady banks of the Tagliamento (along 
which he also discovered the Greek folk songs of Tommaseo, Konstandinos 
Kavafis and the ephebic nudes narrated in Amado mio), however, 
imaginations from reading aside, he only saw one of those tragedies on 
stage in May 1941, in a scenography and costume apparatus in stark 
contrast to the archaeological tradition of Duilio Cambellotti at the Greek 
Theater of Syracuse (1913-1939). We can therefore reasonably assume a 
contribution from the doctor-director to the most remote origins of the 
dramaturgical project of the 1960s: indirect, without a doubt, because it 
passes through the Greek theatre; but consistent if it bore fruit after a 
quarter of a century. To put it in other words, in all likelihood in 1966 (and 
1968) Pasolini had forgotten about Fulchignoni, not however about his 


Oedipus the King in overalls, not about the first Greek tragedy seen in 
action: so essential and centered on the poetic lexis (of Romagnoli). The 
seven dramas of 1966 did not fully continue the Syracuse experience of the 
ICTY because they were aimed at the intelligentsia in solidarity with the 
working class, no longer at a varied, therefore also humble, audience; 
Orestiade's target-oriented Italian was replaced by a language even more 
contaminated with prose and yet the harbinger of a dense thought that was 
difficult for most audiences to understand: even the only theater company 
whose work Pasolini had fully supported only a few years earlier (1959- 
1961) was outclassed by the «new]-ancient] theatre». And still on the theme 
of the visualization of Greek classicism, it should be noted that between the 
Syracusan Orestiad and the seven tragedies there is the same gap that exists 
between Medea and the central sequences of Oedipus the King, on the one 
hand, and the historical framework of this last and the Notes for an African 
Orestiad, on the other; that 1s: the idea of an ancient so archaic and other as 
to be dreamlike and sacred is opposed by the image of a classic- 
contemporary, that is, of a myth so current that it wears the desacralized 
clothes of today; in other words, the Orestes-Gassman in tribal clothes is 
contrasted with the twentieth-century Orestes of Pylades, the Oedipus-Citti 
equipped with petasos and tunic is contrasted with the Oedipus-Citti 
without headdress, with disheveled hair, a creased jacket, a bare chest and 
held up by an Antigone in a T-shirt. As in the case of Lucilio, Pasolini takes 
time to learn the lesson; Immediately, the staging of Oedipus Rex does not 
seem to bear any fruit other than the spur to him to write: because Pasolini's 
first Oedipal drama has little that is contemporary, it actually reconnects to 
the Alfierian and D'Annunzio tradition (especially on a stylistic level) rather 
than to André Gide's Oedipus, hypothetically called into question by Siti 
and De Laude and, in their wake, by Casi, Joubert-Laurencin, Trevisan, 
Imbornone and Tomassinil05. 

Oedipus at dawn constitutes the third case of Pasolini's text influenced by 
the classical tradition, albeit through the mediation of some modern authors 
(Freud included)106: while, however, the link with the Sophoclean figure of 
Oedipus (king) has already been reported by both scholars who have dealt 
with it in detaill07, the one with the figure of Antigone has gone almost 
completely unnoticed108. The tragedy begins at the dawn of the day 
following the final blinding of Oedipus the King, therefore, as Pilade will 


be for Aeschylus' Oresteia, it certainly constitutes an imagined continuation 
of the Sophoclean drama; yet the morning light also evokes that of the 
parody of Antigone (vv. 100-109), because the tragic fulcrum seems to be 
that which concerns the (antigone) character of Ismene: that is, the true 
difference with respect to Oedipus the King, whose shadow it extends over 
the first two acts, it is captured only in the third and especially in the fourth 
act, where an Ismene appears who now seems to have taken possession of 
the mask of the Sophoclean protagonist; and conversely, Pasolini's 
Antigone partly takes on the role of the Greek Ismene. This reversal of the 
characters is already symptomatic of the great freedom with which Pasolini, 
from an early age (and therefore also in his school works109), set himself 
on the path of the ancient classics: of their appropriation by the twentieth- 
century poet; and no less emblematic is the presence of the Maenads-Furies 
in the second and fourth acts, a character who will never abandon our work, 
in particular the one most clearly inspired by tragic theatre. But let's first 
see the overall meaning of this youthful essay, drafted as early as October 
1941. The student of the Alma Mater wanted to recover the Oedipal figure 
of extreme mourning and extreme predestination, adding that of Antigone: 
and, of course, not the heroine anti-tyrannical of Holderlin-Brecht or 
Liliana Cavani, but rather the daughter who continues Oedipus, who loves 
her father and an unnamed little brother with monstrous love; once again 
the sexual theme is at the center and is the real link of this drama torn 
between the characters of Oedipus and Ismene. While in the first two acts 
there is no action but the hero limits himself to crying in a long threnos his 
"sins" and the trail of death that followed, the third and fourth introduce 
Ismene's heroic confession ; the same Sitian choice to publish the fourth act 
followed by the "fragment" of the first, arises from the awareness that the 
character of Ismene is the true protagonist of Oedipus at Dawn, a marginal 
figure almost like the Aeschylean Pylades who on the contrary became the 
main mask in the tragedy of the same name from 1966110. Therefore, with 
a reversal of roles compared to the prologue of the Greek text, Ismene- 
Pasolini takes on the role of Antigone: the lesser-known daughter is capable 
of regaining the importance that Sophocles had taken away from her both 
by shouting own sexual attraction for his little brother glimpsed naked on 
the banks of an Asopo which is very reminiscent of the Tagliamento, both 
by committing suicidell1. Even if the paederotic theme prevails over the 


funeral one — the ovugueiv of v. 523 (‘mutual love') becomes 'shudder', 
burning’, 'torment'l12 - and Pasolini's drama therefore seems to prelude the 
diary pages reworked in Atti 1mpuri and the autobiographical invention of 
Amado mio, the original Sophoclean took root; proof of this is the fact that 
there is a convergence between the edition studied in the summer of 1939 - 
provided only with a Greek text - and this tragedy written between October 
1941 and April 1942. If Ismene becomes the author's protagonist and stand- 
in also through the role that Antigone plays in the ancient prologue, the 
Sophoclean heroine however has further modern refractions: among the 
characters there is an Antigone dressed in a habit who probably owes 
something more to the original mediated by Arfelli than to Gide's French. 
Professor of literature at Galvani and furthermore, after the sudden fall of 
Coppola's star, in charge of a Greek literature course (on Oedipus Rex) at 
the Alma Mater113, in 1933 Arfelli had signed the Signorelli school edition 
which Gallavotti and colleagues, including the editor, adopted it only a few 
years later (1938): in the long introduction to the Greek text he speaks of 
Antigone not only in terms of a heroine who is the custodian and defender 
of the funeral cult - an aspect (correctly) that the adult Pasolini will recover, 
also independently from the old adolescent reading114 -, but even in those 
of a Christian saint: "very pure flower", "mystical heroine", "too high and 
pure and devout to hate anyone", witness of an "invincible faith", "witness 
of the Heaven", "unconquered by Evil", "spirit of love", "radiant with 
Truth"115 are just some of the attributes that the Greek scholar refers to the 
protagonist; therefore it should not be surprising that the author of Oedipus 
at Dawn also developed these aspects after transferring Antigone's original 
non-conformism onto Ismene. Let's see some examples. In the tragic climax 
the heroine in the habit shows herself sensitive to compassion and the 
funeral cult with an almost Catholic observance: as soon as Ismene dies by 
the sword, she commits suicide following the vague example of the kaAdv 
[...] 8avetv («beautiful to die», v. 72) chased by Sophoclean Antigone, 
Pasolini's character reconfirms that "pity" and charity that he had already 
shown her in the fourth act before and during his coming out - and before 
that, in the third, towards his father - and which instead the Theban choir 
denies in the most resolute manner; she 1s the first to sing a prayer in front 
of Ismene's body, even before the chorus of Maenads (the character who 
defends the protagonist more than Antigone herself), and she prays with full 


gratitude towards the Christian God116. And at the beginning of this crucial 
act - the fourth - even in Ismene's first words there is a portrait of Antigone 
consistent with that of Arfelli: «I cannot stand your gaze; alive and pure, the 
soul appears in her pupils"117. 


0.2.3. Sculpted bodies (I): the manual of Pericle Ducati and The young 
man of spring 


In addition to writing the tragedy just discussed and a radio play of which 
nothing seems to remain other than the announcement given to Farolfi in 
the same letter in which he reported to him about Piccola citta al Teatro del 
Corsol18, the very precocious poet also created a first cinematographic 
story, IL young man of spring. Rightly defined by Siti as «a sort of visual 
poem»119 and by Pasolini himself «a crazy D'Annunzio piece»120, it was 
written to participate in an award: the Littoriali della Cultura e dell'Arte 
which took place in Bologna between the end of April and the beginning of 
May 1940 (i.e. at the end of the first academic year)121, or the generic 
«competition announced by the local Guf» evoked by the poet and reported 
without further clarification by Siti and Zabagli; who limited themselves to 
dating the text to 1940 conjecturally, based «on the fact that Pasolini 
enrolled at the University in October 1939»122. Given the acerbity of the 
work, the dating proposed in the Meridiani is possible, but to dispel any 
doubt it would be necessary to find archival evidence at the University of 
Bologna, which has not emerged to date; without these the only observation 
that can be added to Siti and Zabagli's note revolves around a detail from 
the interview with Jon Halliday just quoted, integrated however by the 
examination of two texts that the two editors have left out although they are 
contemporary with II giovine of the spring and therefore more detailed than 
the conversation of the 1960s on which the popular reconstruction is based: 
responding to Halliday, our man speaks of a "local" Guf and it therefore 
seems right to me to exclude the hypothesis that Pasolini wrote his first 
writing for the cinema in the context of the last national Littoriali - after the 
Bolognese edition they were no longer celebrated (with the sole exception 
of the women's ones)123 -, in which in all likelihood he instead participated 
as a Spectator, among the various conferences and the Art Exhibition . On 
the other hand, it appears from the correspondence that the poet would have 
liked to participate in the men's Littoriali of 1941, which was eventually 


abolished, and that he had prepared fervently for this competition124; since 
no letters prior to June 1940 are preserved nor does there currently appear 
to be any documentary evidence of Pasolini's active presence at the 
Bolognese edition of late April-early May 1940, it is likely that Il giovine 
della primavera was precisely one of the various works to which he had 
dedicated himself to "body and soul", i.e. the text with which he applied to 
the Prelictorals - of Cinematographic Writing, after those of Art Criticism - 
organized in the academic year. to. 1940-1941 by the "local" Guf to 
establish the competitors for the national competition in San Remo that 
never took place. A dating to the year to. 1940-1941 (largely corresponding 
to the nineteenth year of the fascist era: 28 October 1940-27 October 1941) 
seems to me more in agreement with the first file of Pasolini autographs 
preserved in the Manuscripts and Rare Section of the Joppi Civic Library of 
Udine: folder containing the verses presented at the Prelittorals of Poetic 
Composition, dated «mcmxli»/«a. xix»125; both with the very nature of the 
work: which apart from a quotation from Montiana's Iliad already reported 
by the two editors (II, vv. 284-286)126, is not based on precise literary texts 
- if anything on a vague contamination between Virgil bucolic and the 
Greek-Nietzschean D'Annunzio -, but expressly refers to a visual, 
cinematographic and iconographic tradition. The poet began to follow 
cinema with a certain frequency only after starting university and therefore 
it seems unlikely to me that a writing with a marked visual character was 
conceived without the author having had time to build up a minimal culture 
in matter, that is, already in the academic year. to. 1939-1940. 

It is up to critics and film critics to identify in Il giovine della primavera 
any echoes of films seen by Pasolini at the Cineguf in Bolognal27; here it 
is sufficient to reconfirm and expand all the ideas advanced by Siti and 
Zabagli. That is, first of all, that Olympia by Leni Riefenstahl (1938) is a 
very probable source, especially for the stadium sequence128, for the idea 
of juxtaposing shots of Greek statues with those of flesh-and-blood figures 
and for the detailed shots of body parts; It should be noted, however, that 
only the first sequences of the very long film contain the most interesting 
findings. Secondly, it is true that the arcadian-archaeological sensuality of 
Pasolini's "piece" is consistent with that of Baron Guglielmo's photographic 
work, yet not to the point of ousting D'Annunzio because most of Wilhelm 
von Gloeden's photographs were nudes ( male), while in the subject all the 


bodies appear semi-naked, covered by the fig leaf, by a garland or other 
device (like those of Leni Riefenstahl with the thong); and even if he could 
have really appreciated the photographic portraits, at the time the student of 
the Alma Mater had to be satisfied with the nudes of Lucilius or the images 
present in Ducati's Classical Art, or with the sensuality of certain 
D'Annunzio verses: if the regime had "confined" the scandalous poet to 
Gardone Riviera, he certainly could not dedicate exhibitions or otherwise 
disseminate the portraits of minors mostly without fig leaves or loincloths. 
Finally, the question relating to Ducati. Siti and Zabagli deserve credit for 
having indicated the importance of classical iconography; however, it must 
be added that the statues of The Youth of Spring taken from the manual are 
not three, but four: in addition to the head of the blond Ephebus from the 
Acropolis of Athens, the Apollo from Tenea and the Nike of Delos already 
mentioned129, a «statuette of a steatopygian woman»130 which did not 
arouse the attention of the two publishers probably because it was not 
connected to traditional Greek iconography. Pasolini was able to observe 
two examples in the first chapter of the Ducati (First period. The origins, 
3000-2000 BC): the main one, coming from the prehistoric site of ZnpéAia 
(in Thessaly), «represents a type which, due to the extremely exaggerated 
accentuation of the soft parts of the body, stands out from the type of naked 
woman offered first by the crudely stylized forms of Knossos and then by 
the marble idols of the Cyclades. It is instead the type of steatopygic 
woman, which is known to us from specimens of very different 
origins"131; the second is a similar example, in white limestone, from 
Sparta. However, there is another note that should not go unnoticed: 
«Considering that in less remote times the type of steatopygic woman is 
found in African territories and instead disappears from the Mediterranean 
basin, we wanted to recognize in these singular figurines the documentation 
of a primitive race, which would later be restricted to Africa from the 
Mediterranean basin"132. Not only in the light of this new evidence but 
also starting from a more careful reading of The Youth of Spring, it can be 
deduced that the poet is not interested in mere ephebic nudes, nor is he 
inspired exclusively by classical iconography as Leni Riefenstahl does (and 
the Nazi ideology behind it)133; To understand its imagery, a synthesis of 
the work is first necessary, almost unknown even in critical literature. 


The subject visualizes, with a procedure of frequent alternating editing, 
the vicissitudes of a Greek "young man" - in all probability the same age 
and stand-in for the author - in an unspecified landscape, first rural, then 
urban, finally once again bucolic: first he meets a shepherd boy, together to 
whom he goes to the city, and here, on the acropolis, seven other children 
intent on playing the flute and an old man who reminds him of Thersites; 
then he goes alone to the stadium, where he competes in the race with seven 
boys; finally he meets a woman who plays the tar (a Central Asian stringed 
instrument), with whom he goes camping. Their union, allegorized through 
the alternating assembly of the embrace and the steatopygian figurine 
mentioned above, regenerates nature: the "young man" returns to the river 
grove of the incipit, finding it no longer in bud but in flower. Incidentally, 
the initial image on which the text closes recalls the mature intent on 
reading and studying in the shade of the Tagliamento trees: «One, two, three 
trunks in a row; leaning with his back against the fourth trunk in the row, is 
an almost naked young man; only on his hips is he surrounded by a green 
garland, and he is wearing buskins"134. His head is mounted together with 
that of the blond Ephebe, which although defined as "archaic" refers to 
traditional (neo) classical imagery, as do the buskins and the garland; and 
furthermore the erotic experience in which the work culminates, the large 
presence of beautiful male physiques (ephebic and infantile), the 
conventional image of the player of reprobate customs, the idealized 
landscape: all these elements clearly justify the editors of the subject and to 
Anne-Violaine Houcke; with full knowledge of the facts, the three scholars 
have indicated the Winckelmannian eroticism of The Youth of Spring and I 
too wanted to highlight it from the title of this subparagraph. However, 
there is a disintegrating tension, which goes in the opposite direction to the 
idyll; and it is not a question of the fashionable taste for the archaic (the 
Apollo, the Nike, the same proto-classical ephebe antiqued by Pasolini), 
widespread in the early twentieth century and made its own, among others, 
by the poet D'Annunzio; of course there is this too, but it is more important 
to illuminate the irruption of the Prehistoric and of ugliness (manifest 
already in the montage of the Montian verses of Thersites: «He is one-eyed, 
lame, and with a contracted great hump on his chest; his head is pointed and 
his of rare hair»135). In addition to the "exaggerated" steatopygian figurine, 
racially despised by Ducati, we need the details of the anuses of some sheep 


and the drool of a cow, the full-length, close-up and detailed shots of the 
deformed old lookalike of the Homeric anti-hero and finally the full figure 
of a pregnant cow136. These details cannot be overlooked not only because 
they will have more illustrious heirs in the years to come (the most stunning 
of which is the gastrocephalic figurine from Priene), but also because 
already in other early works, as will be seen shortly, alongside a 
conventional image of Greece there is the fascination for an archaism so 
extreme as to be confused with Prehistory and above all the love for the 
everyday/real and for "ugliness", which for ours was another form of 
beauty. In conclusion, without the Ducati manual not only the virgin and 
oppressed student of the Alma Mater would not have been able to find some 
erotic knowledge and satisfaction; nor would he have been able to get a 
complete idea of the Greco-Roman world, in an era - it 1s worth pointing 
out - in which it was not as easy as today to know ancient civilizations 
through images: unfortunately (or fortunately) virtual networks and engines 
did not exist of research, and traveling was more difficult. The two 
prehistoric female figurines are not an exception; Ducati has included and 
discussed numerous other anonymous artefacts, of all ages, not only the 
more and less famous works of statuary art and monuments. And it is no 
coincidence that among the various works alternating with reality, The 
Spring Youth also includes «a Greek vase representing a race of 
ephebes» 137: in the manual there is not even one corresponding one, but it 
matters little because there are many others, famous or not; what matters is 
that Pasolini wanted to leave him as his successor. 


0.3. Two teachers from books 


No less influential than the professors he met in person were two even 
more heterodox masters: Konstandinos Kavafis, a taciturn, oracular guide, 
more than a true model for the literary society of his time138, and yet 
chosen by the poet of Casarsa as a companion of the Ducati, that is, a sort 
of gallery owner of statuary amenities139; and Giovanni Pascoli, a teacher 
in all respects, with three school books to his credit which exerted an 
influence on the generations shortly before that of Pasolini but, especially in 
the field of antiquity, which was poorly tolerated140. 


0.3.1. Pascoli and the "very ancient Greek objects" 


In the introduction to the now canonical edition of the Convivial Poems, 
Giuseppe Nava did not fail to grasp a detail that went unnoticed by critics: 
that the poetics of the "particular", on which the author of the Anthology of 
Pascoli's lyric poetry focused on several occasions since very first lines, 
influenced his imagination so profoundly that it also influenced the films 
Oedipus Rex and Medea much laterl41; the observation is acute and 
deserves a less cursory elaboration, but first a premise is needed. 

Until today, Pasolini's choice to begin the thesis with the Convivials and to 
give them considerable attention, almost equal to that paid to the Myricae 
and Canti di Castelvecchio, seemed surprising142; legitimate surprise in 
light of the lesser fortune (in Italy) of the "Greek" Pascoli, today as then. 
However, this amazement is also a sign of the incompleteness of the 
research: we already know from the introduction that a comparative study is 
missing between Pasolini the poet, especially in the more conventional 
sense of the term, and the ancient poets; and if the next chapter 
demonstrates that among our readings, Greek lyric poetry and Virgil played 
a decisive although not priority role, this subparagraph intends to point out 
that Pascoli had an important mediating function in this specific legacy. The 
magistertum of the "fraternal" poet143 is not only captured in the best- 
known verses144, but rather emerges with greater clarity and prominence 
from an undoubtedly "marginal"145 text such as the Anthology but in my 
opinion not yet sufficiently studied; for reasons of synthesis it is not 
possible to go into all the details of the matter here, but I hope that what 
follows, together with the rest, is enough to demonstrate that the incipit 
from L'etéra and the appreciation for the convivial Pascoli should no longer 
surprise us. 

I take up the thread of Nava's intuition by adding some preliminary 
clarifications on the degree thesis. The poetics of the "particular" is 
highlighted from the first lines of the long introductory essay and this is 
already a sign of the considerable value attributed to it by the young 
interpreter; value confirmed in the appendix to the Introduction, where 
Pasolini includes the discovery of this poetics among the contributions of 
originality and merit of the Anthology146. It could be summarized thus: the 
basic criterion that guides the anthologist is Croce's distinction, within the 
horizon of an exclusively "minor" work, between "poetry and non-poetry"; 
that is, even at the cost of frequently presenting only short excerpta, the 


graduate student selects and comments only on the moments of "pure" 
poetry: those compositions or those verses in which Pascoli would have 
managed to free himself from his exceptional but narcissistic technical 
skills and to instinctively express , reality. In other words, according to 
Pasolini Pascoli would be both a prisoner of his own inner world (a psyche 
full of anxieties that pours a moral void onto poetry) and burdened by an 
endless and sincere but inconclusive love for tradition (classical and 
beyond); would be able to come close to great lyricists such as Sappho and 
Leopardi only when he is kidnapped and freed by the god, that is when a 
momentary illumination makes him tap into reality, isolating it in an object 
or in a concrete situation which in all its poeticity seems "abnormal", " 
disproportionate" compared to the whole: details that would stand out 
clearly from an opaque background of "non-poetry" or "minor poetry"147. 
As Nava himself and the editors of the posthumous edition of the thesis 
recall, this specific idea derives from some reflections of Renato Serra, who 
shared with Pasolini, albeit in other forms, a love-hate for Pascoli; Serra is 
cited several times in the thesis, so there is no doubt that the anthologist 
derived that selective criterion from a reading that was both visceral and 
informed148. And, although questionable and without heirs, the 
identification of these «fragments» of poetry related to objects or situations 
was so intense that it took root not only in the artistic production 
contemporary to the thesis, but, as Marco Antonio Bazzocchi has pointed 
out, even in the cinematographic one (overall): 
The figurative density contained in this passage [scil. the youthful prose Un mio giorno], as in 
the thesis on Pascoli, is connected to a visual reading that favors fragments of reality and to a 
principle of manneristic deformation in the relationship with reality. This principle of deformation 


will be called "sacredness" in the cinema of the 1960s. «Hallucinated, infantile love for reality» is 
an expression that comes from an interview from recent years. 149 


I would add that the «figurative density» of the Anthology must certainly 
also have depended on the research for his thesis in art history: if Pasolini's 
selecting eye converges with Pascoli's possessed gaze noted by Serra 
("fixed on the objects , which the warm imagination of a child offers him 
full and sensitive"150), this happens by virtue of a strong visual sensitivity 
which not only led him to make and theorize cinema but already in his 
formative years had urged him to study the history of art and - what is less 


known - also painting and drawing (also publishing some results as early as 
1942). 

These few lines should have clarified that Nava's observation actually 
captures a single aspect of a much larger and more prolific phenomenon, 
which goes beyond "Greek" films and touches the heart of Pasolini's poetics 
itself: the collimating of his "hallucinated" gaze , infantile" with that of the 
"little boy" of San Mauro; and that the dream-expressionist realism of many 
of our works already winds through the pages of his degree thesis is further 
proof that in the Anthology «Pascoli becomes a sort of stand-in» 151. This is 
therefore the framework within which Nava's note must be placed. More 
could be said on the question - and this is the reason why I pointed out the 
paucity of studies on the thesis -, but I must limit myself to Oedipus the 
King and Medea, now delving into the concrete pages that the graduate 
student dedicated to a theme similar to mine: Pastures and the ancient. 

It has been seen that the appreciation for the convivial poems occurs 
within the framework of an eccentric and anything but laudatory 
evaluation152; to this we add that according to a critical and poetic way 
typical of Pasolini, Pascoli's poetry is interpreted as a poem in incessant 
antinomy between Romance and classical lexis153, and that in Officina, in 
the essay derived from the thesis154, the poet from Casarsa updated the 
idea of ten years earlier speaking of the co-presence of "experimentalism" 
(the novel pole) and "obsession" (the classical pole)155: once again he went 
well beyond the mere linguistic fact, actually trying to illuminate the 
psychological background of the lyric Pascoliana, but at this point 
introducing a key term further revealing of his own poetry and Greek-Latin 
imagery. The following chapters return to the term "obsession" 156, here it 
is sufficient to point out an element of rupture with respect to the degree 
thesis; that word implies a process of regression: very understandable 
because in Pascoli Pasolini evaluated Zvani's poetry as a forerunner poetry 
of many techniques and characteristics of twentieth-centuryism and 
therefore pushed back almost to the point of irrelevance that classical pole 
which - we will see shortly - instead ignited so many enthusiasm in a young 
man still fresh from his studies with the Bolognese masters. In other words, 
in the 1950s Pasolini now turned in the direction of a liberation from 
scholastic and decadent models and of an experimental poetry, openly 
political and less influenced by the ancient classics - the 40s and 60s were 


the richest decades of Greek-Latin readings157 -, therefore it should not be 
surprising that a "sublime" component158 which ten years earlier had 
deserved sometimes too enthusiastic evaluations and, above all, was judged 
inseparable from pure poetry, is dismissed as monotonous fixity. Recalling 
this gap is the last piece of the frame; allows us to already recognise, and 
vice versa, the first two stages of Pasolini's classicism (subject of the first 
two chapters): a classicism which, although provided with peculiar 
elements, also includes conventional aspects such as the emphasis on 
antiquity and the ideal of balance and perfection of the classics. Let us 
therefore see in advance some characteristics of these first two phases; 
always, of course, drawing them filigree from the Anthology159. 

While the "obsession" of 1955 makes the original "furor poeticus"160 of 
Pascoli's eye "fixed in objects" pathological and unproductive and the 
classical tradition is thus subverted both in respect of Pasolini's creative 
turning point and in harmony with the twentieth-century poetics, the idea of 
the "marble" language (a constitutive connotation of the convivial Pascoli 
and in the thesis and in Officina) implies a decisive stereotype of 
moderation: but a stereotype which, being linked to the most original 
nucleus of the Anthology, contains at the same time an implicit novelty. On 
the one hand the marble metaphor refers to the volume and the plastic 
shine, to those erotic idols mentioned in the previous subparagraph, on the 
other it is linked to the concept of selection and control at the basis of the 
supposed pure poetry; that is, Pascoli would approach the great lyricists not 
only thanks to a god, that is, metaphorically aside, thanks to an instinctive 
and fragmentary communion with the real world, but also thanks to 
aposiopesis: or, better, to a process of pruning his boundless erudition 
symbolically associated with the sculptural act "by force of removing", as 
the commentary on Silenus suggests and, further upstream, as the sculptor 
and poet Michelangelo had theorized. Therefore, at the bottom of the 
poetics of the particular there is a double figurative density: in addition to 
the visual-cinematographic one suggested by Nava and Bazzocchi, also the 
plastic one, which presupposes the venerated Ducati manual. The 
miraculous release of Silenus from the quarries of Paros would indicate, 
allegoretically, that the unsaid cooperates with instinct in the lightning-fast 
liberation of Pascoli from the prison of poetic technique and 
encyclopedism. In the comments on the Convivials, terms such as 


«summary», «conciseness», «renunciation» and similar161 occur more than 
elsewhere because there, unlike in the other collections, the contact with 
reality is crystallized in details that are always and only attributable to a 
extraordinary knowledge of literature; it seems that the golden rule of 
Pascoli's poetry is always less is more, but the young student, aware of the 
enormity of Pascoli's classicism, reiterates it particularly in reference to the 
Convivials. Here, in conclusion, is that "very ancient objects" such as the 
lamp or the auloi of L'etéra, the apotropaic focaccia of Psyche or even the 
Apollo Sauroctono of the Fanum Apollinis (the only one of the Carmina to 
be discussed) do not constitute just a sort of photograms precursors of those 
that in Oedipus Rex show the turreted crowns of Polybus, Latus and 
Oedipus or the petasos of the hero and Creon1l62, but also a kind of 
photographs comparable to those of Ducati's Classical Art: a literary photo 
library that implies the stasis of veneration but which, in consideration of 
the note against "masterpieces" mentioned by Nava, also seems to want to 
release the xenon effect in front of a world anthropologically different from 
the contemporary one, as the costume apparatus of "Greek" films will do — 
in synergy, of course, with scenography, sets, music and verbal silences — or 
for example, after those two films, the shot of the Orta walls and the 
pavement of a surrounding lane contained in the documentary Pasolini... 
and the “shape of the city ” (1974)163. The author of the Anthology is a 
young man still in training although he has already ambitiously undertaken 
more than one artistic-literary path, therefore it should not be surprising that 
the thesis contains contradictions: such as, in the first part of the 
Introduction, the extreme emphasis on a praxitelic statue; and in the 
comments the strong appreciation for a poem (Silenus) whose figurative 
sources are «the great masterpieces of Greek art» set aside instead in the 
incipit of the thesis. In Pasolini's 1945, classic stereotypes and new 
intuitions collide, very fertile in the years to come; and the most important 
is undoubtedly the one mentioned by Nava, that is, the classic as Prehistory 
("very ancient objects"), the classic appreciated not only as an inseparable 
polarity of a mixis of cult and popular language but already, and in a more 
than sketchy form, as anthropological-cultural data. If this appears to 
conform to the Zeitgeist - I am thinking of Frazer, Freud, Nietzsche and, on 
the Italian front despised by Serral64, of Giuseppe Fraccaroli, Emilio 
Cecchi and Pascoli himself -, the Pasolini of the 60s and 70s will be one of 


the few men of letters to incessantly reiterate this reading, incorporating it 
into the midst of his poetic-philosophical reflection. 

The latest addition to the evaluations of Nava and Bazzocchi finds support 
both in a brief note of the introductory essay (n° 4 in the First part, where 
the volume of the Bolognese etruscologist is cited in relation to the realistic 
art of Praxiteles165) and, above all , in the commentary note to Silenus, 
perhaps the convivial poem most admired by Pasolini. «The most original 
thing in the poem is that 'summary' of statues, which is a beautiful poetic 
idea, entirely modern, and created with patience and internal splendor» 166. 
Thus ends the judgment on the poem, one of the few without negative 
evaluations; the anthologist refers to the last three passages, which contain a 
theory of Greek marbles prophesied by Silenus to the "boy" Skopas, from 
the famous models of Myron, Polykleitos and Phidias up to the innovative 
works attributed to the sculptor of Paros: the Aphrodite of Capua /of 
Milo167, the lost groups of the Niobids (translated to the Roman temple of 
Apollo in Circus) and of Achilles and Thetis with Poseidon, Nereids and 
Tritons (from the nearby temple of Neptune) and finally the Centauromachy 
of the Mausoleum of Halicarnassusl168, however intertwined with a 
Dionysian procession: Pascoli's addition which is first and foremost literary 
ekphrasis, of tragic derivation (Eur. Ba., vv. 64-169), but which cannot fail 
to allude also to the most famous scopadean sculpture, known from the 
(reduced) copy of the Dresden Maenad169 . The commentary on the text is 
concise and esoteric, so it is best to look at the only part of the thesis where 
Pasolini delves deeper, anticipating him, namely the Introduction. Here, 
immediately after the long analysis of L'etéra, ours considers the poem 
Fanum Apollinis, interpreting it in a distorted way yet compliant with the 
poetics of the particular: the object around which Pascoli's text revolves is 
not the entire temple, but the only Praxitelian simulacrum kept in the cella, 
judged as the primeval source of the poem: «Here is the Apollonian 
Saurottono, a thin marble image, from which a Latin poem flows: At cellae 
in medio, taciti velut immemor aevi, / arboris haerebat trunco modo puber 
Apollo [vv . 8-9]»170, that is to say: «But in the middle of the cell Apollo, 
an adolescent, was leaning against a tree trunk, as if forgetful of the silent 
centuries». The Fanum Apollinis is not included in the anthology, I imagine 
because it is linguistically foreign to the rest of the collection; on the other 
hand, in the Introduction some long quotations are reported, isolated from 


the body of the text, mostly relating to the statue (in addition to those just 
transcribed, vv. 15-18, 93-95, 171-172, 156-158, 199 -206), and in addition 
the thematic nucleus of the poem is treated (the end of the ancient world 
and its palingenesis): a cursory and peculiar treatment because, as the 
quotes themselves reveal, the interpreter is interested in something else171, 
that is, because he does not he actually placed the mere statue but the 
extreme youth of the god on a critical pedestal: modo puber, juvenalis, 
puero, pubescere videtur, puer; every quote evokes ephebia. It is no 
coincidence that he immediately introduces him as "Apollinus" and later 
remembers him as "little Apollo"172; and, above all, that he himself lists 
and isolates during the analysis some words of youth and eros: «puero, 
rosea, pubescere, corpus...»173. A passionate reader of Lucilian obscenities 
and Ducati's Greco-Roman nudes, the author of the Anthology seems to 
have forgotten the symbols connected to the statue, from the simple link 
with the figure of Christ to that with the kid brought to the temple as a 
sacrifice; and so Pascoli's idol is charged with a marked and foreign erotic 
value: foreign because the undeniable freshness of Latin depends solely on 
the precision with which Pascoli conducted his Praxitelic ekphrasis. And 
when the young poet writes that «poetry remains there in_ that 
disproportionate detail, in that idol»174, Apollo now gets confused with the 
many «frutins» of Friulian lyrics, with the «tenerut» Adonis of Sappho from 
Casarsese, with the Nisiuti and the Iasis of the prose: the graduate student's 
desk hosts many other papers and the intersections with the thesis are 
continuous. It must be said that in other passages of the Anthology a similar 
impressionism can be seen, but the case of the Fanum Apollinis is the most 
striking and revealing: it is always from the pages on the Latin poem that 
we can learn how sanguine the emphasis with which Pasolini treats the 
ancient and which is the basis of his classical imagination. A few lines after 
citing in a note some passages from Ducati's commentary on Praxiteles' 
Apollo Sauroctonos, he comments: «here is the ineffable joy that assails at 
the sight or thought of some very ancient marble simulacrum, especially if 
of very small proportions and of unknown", and reports vv. 15-18, in which 
Pascoli continues the description of the Praxitelic work175. This very 
incongruous passage seems to reiterate that, despite the great love for 
statuary bodies, the true predilection concerns artisanal artefacts, 
anonymous works: the dwarfing of the Praxitelic simulacrum and its almost 


transformation into an object might seem laughable, but a closer look 
serene indeed recognizes its affinity to the words with which a few pages 
earlier the graduate student praised the first "detail" of Pascoli's "pure" 
poetry (Myrrhine's lamp); the same ideas of anonymity recur - which in the 
light of the aforementioned Ortana interview appear less strange - and of a 
more than remote past: archaic or even prehistoric. This appreciation for all 
the material expressions of the classical world (from "tools" to 
"masterpieces"), even regardless of the Pascoli case in question, depends on 
the amateur study of the Ducati manual: amateur in the true sense because 
at the University of Bologna, unlike his companions Agostino Bignardi and 
Luciano Serra, Pasolini did not follow classical archeology courses. That is, 
if the author of the Anthology shows particular attention to secondary 
details - secondary in light of Pascoli's textual dynamics -, this is first and 
foremost due to his passionate reading of Classical Art: a work edited not 
by an art historian ancient but by an archaeologist and etruscologist and 
therefore accompanied by numerous photographs and drawings of realia 
alongside those of plastic and figurative masterpieces. Of course, Pasolint's 
panopsia certainly owes something to Zvani because it is undeniable that 
the poet from San Mauro describes the classical world even in its most 
humble and material aspects such as "amphorae, utensils, stems", but the 
graduate was able to fully grasp those details because already previously, 
thanks to a notable manual (and also to all-round antiquities such as 
Gallavotti and Coppola), he enjoyed an uncommon classical culture. 

We can now take it for granted that the sympathy for Pascoli ekphrastes 
does not arise only from a profound interest in ancient art and the classical 
world in general but, more immediately, from an erotic fascination: a drive 
that a synoptic look at the Convivials selected in the Anthology also 
identifies in the pages relating to Silenus. The first passage of the only 
entire "Greek" poem anthologized reworks "Pliny's news"176 (i.e. Nat. 36. 
14), but does not limit itself to recalling the miraculous marble epiphany; 
indeed, with the synthesis nightly noted by Pasolini, Pascoli outlines the 
hard, daily work in the quarries of Paros: these are not verses comparable to 
those with which the author of Gramsci's Ashes, The Religion of My Time 
and Poetry in the Form of a Rose he will sing about the Roman and central- 
northern construction sites, yet there is no shortage of "naked actions", 
"frank"177, even crude words. Who has in his hands the "tools" so dear to 


the anthologist (the "mallet" [vv. 7 ,V], the "files", the "drills" [v. 8], the 
"wedges" [v. Y°] , the «bietta» [v. 27] and the «hammers» [v. 46]178) is 
repeatedly named for what it is, without the slightest euphemism: while the 
«objects» are often accompanied by ornamental epithets (alluding to 
various texts classics), the workers are called «by their pure and simple 
name»179 of «slaves» (vv. 9, 17, 24, 46)180; and the only attributes 
contribute precisely to describing their sub-human condition ("naked" [vv. 
17, 23] and "howling" [v. 24] like dogs)181. In the note commenting on the 
poem, ours does not say what the distorting detail is from which Silenus' 
poetry would arise, but it is possible to identify it in the statue of the god 
both because this is at the origin of the most appreciated verses ("the 
summary of statues") and because it is compared to that of the "Apollinus" 
("it recalls a little the simulacrum of the little Apollo of the Latin 
poem"182). Skopas' predictions and the realistic description of the Pariote 
quarries certainly contributed to the inclusion of the entire Silenus in the 
anthology and its "unreserved"183 appreciation; however, thanks to the 
synoptic consideration announced above, the character of Skopas himself 
can be added to the elements of "pure" poetry, defined in perfect agreement 
with Pascoli's text first as "child" and then as "youth"184: such precision 
means that the tender Skopas' age, like that of "little Apollo", of Hesiod in 
The Poet of the Helots or of Narcissus, Crocus and Hyacinth in The Twins, 
must have attracted Pasolini's erotic desire. The notes to the other two 
poems are very succinct and do not focus on the respective children as did 
the pages of the Introduction dedicated to the Fanum Apollinis, yet it cannot 
be a fortuitous coincidence that, in the case of The Twins, the very verses 
that contain a short catalog of youths (vv. 99-108), and in the case of The 
poet of the helots the only passage in which childhood has a pre-eminent 
role: it really seems that Pascoli's poetic purity also depends on the presence 
of kids, not just about works of art and craftsmanship. Anyone who is not 
yet convinced of this should consider that figures of children even appear in 
the Brief Clarifications on Poetry Texts: inserted between the introductory 
essay and the commented anthology, the author considered them a sort of 
appendix, designed to bring together the fragments of poetry even more 
fragmentary compared to those included in the anthology tout court; there 
the most represented convivial poem is The Owl, which tells of the death of 
Socrates but from the eccentric perspective of a gang of kids stationed 


above the prison of Athens. Here too the graduate student glosses over, does 
not even mention them and instead draws attention to the landscape 
notations of Leopardian ancestry - and he sees clearly - but in both quotes 
(vv. 4-16, 124-138) Gryllo, Hyllo, Coccalo and Cottalo are not lacking, nor 
are there any "other children, / sons of Scythian archers, sons of metéci" 
(vv. 51-52)185: all captured with that realism and that nakedness of words 
so dear to the interpreter; and of these poor children of an Athens that was 
anything but idyllic186, dotted with "deformed hovels at the foot / of gray 
rocks with yellowish streaks" (vv. 6-7) and "hovels" (v. 51)187, Pasolini he 
will remember many years later188. It also seems notable that the hair of 
Gryllo, Hyllo and the others is curly ("the curly heads of the children" [v. 
129]189) just like the hair of Skopas ("the brown / curls" of vv. 48-49 of 
Silenus) and the hair of many Pasolini kids, from Cenci in Rissot in amour 
to Ricetto in Ragazzi di vita and Ninetto Davoli. But apart from 
comparisons with the other anthologized passages, it is worth paying 
attention to the same words of commentary on Silenus: whoever reads the 
first period that I cited in note 184 will notice that the mention of little 
Skopas precedes that of Silenus and - what is even more relevant — the child 
is associated with that concept of brevitas/reticence from the very first lines 
of the Introduction placed among the factors of supposed pure poetry. 

From the most intimate causes of the admiration for the Greek Pascoli, 
located between eros, Pasolini's personal poetry, the contemporary reading 
and rereading of Classical Art and scholastic and university education, we 
return to the anthropological-cultural value reported by Nava . This second 
level of analysis leads to the discussion of a topic which is not only a key 
theme of Pascoli but actually represents an indelible mark of the entire 
Pasolini classicism because it is characteristic of the overall poetics of 
Pascoli: it is what starting from the interpretation of L The young poet calls 
‘hetaera' the ‘meaning’ of death, carefully distinguishing it from the 
corresponding 'myth'190. There may of course be a decadent component, 
both in Pascoli and in the Casarsese student, and yet, given the link of the 
funeral theme with the poetics of the particular, those conventional patterns 
seem to be transcended: and, once again, this applies to both; with the 
difference that Pasolini reproaches the master for an error which he will 
actually abstain from in the years to come. As already mentioned, the 
author of the Anthology identifies a substantial void in Pascoli's poetry, 


attributable both to internal restlessness and to the weight of erudition; in 
other words, the poet from San Mauro would have nothing new to say: he 
would be devoid not only of the presumed immediacy of the great classics 
but above all of their philosophical significance, and the first example of 
such a serious fall would consist in the second part of L' etéra: verses in 
which Pascoli tries in vain to renew the first source of classical poetry, the 
"myth". The criticism is very harsh and the issue too complex to be 
explored and resolved in these pages; I limit myself to pointing out that 
Pasolini's assumption contains, on the other hand, two unquestionable 
aspects, later grasped by modern critics such as Giuseppe Nava and Daniela 
Baroncini: that the convivial Pascoli, in conformity with the poetics of the 
child, truly believes in poetry as an opportunity for he returns to primitive 
amazement and therefore feels the moral duty to give a new direction to 
mythology; and furthermore the classic is so deeply loved by him that his 
Greco-Latin production seems like a childish struggle against the fear that it 
will diel91. Therefore, even if he did not express himself in these same 
terms, the young interpreter understood and highlighted the radical nature 
of that Pascoli predilection192 and also brought its mythological vocation 
into sharp focus193; however, from a personal perspective that perhaps 
owes something to a much more appreciated poet-philosopher (Leopardi), 
he distanced himself from it while always maintaining the tragic awareness 
of the impossibility of that challenge and of the irreversibility of time. It is 
this awareness that makes him enthusiastic in front of the verses rich in 
historical-cultural data and depressed where Pascoli legitimately, in my 
opinion, revives the myth; and it is always this awareness that already in the 
40s, although less than in the 60s, leads him to connect the personal 
rewritings of the classical myth to the irreparable loss of the "Past", with all 
its millenary traditions and primarily that cult of the dead which instead the 
hedonistic and technological society of neo-capitalist Italy continually 
misleads. Almost all Pasolini's textual quotations from L'etéra contain the 
objects and actions of the funeral rite; instead the myth of Hades, both the 
Odyssian one of The Last Journey and the Platonic one of the Poems of Ate 
and the Poems of Psyche, does not interest him because, when "one leaves 
the Greek city, that is, the world of the living, and enters that without 
memories of the dead, the fantasy, there, has no effects"194: because, in a 
modern poet, the "myth of death' [...] 1s much inferior to the more original 


and human 'sense' of death »195. The poet from Casarsa also has an interest 
in origins - the Friulian's choice itself goes in a similar direction196 - but 
for an origin that is even older than myth such as the birth of death cults; 
therefore the list of all the «details» that can be obtained from Pasolini's 
quotations in the first part of L'etéra seems to me to be an even more 
revealing list than the one reported by Nava («amphorae, utensils, 
steles»)197: first the votive «lamp» ( verses 7, 21, 33, 48, 52, 64; «lamp» in 
verses 31 and 64), lit by the lover with «perennial olive dew» (verse 5); and 
then the "sepulchre" (v. 63; "temple" in vv. 6 and 72) with the "ark" which 
houses Myrrhine's remains (vv. 23, 70, 74), visited by Evenus and before 
that by a group of symposiasts who light the "tende" in the fire of the lamp 
and read the "epigram" carved on the "stele" (vv. 31-34). In reality, even 
actions and details are highlighted that are not directly attributable to 
funeral practice, such as playing the double flute198, or even subversive, 
such as the opening of the sarcophagus originating from Evenus' desire to 
see Myrrhine's beautiful body again199; but that Pasolini's obsession with 
death prevails over the vitalistic aspects 1s confirmed by the first list of the 
degree thesis, preceding the one already considered of «amphorae, utensils, 
steles»: 


Let's start reading from Etéra: 


And Moscho to that lonely lamp 
he lit the candle and read in the stele. 


Here there is a nakedness, a surveillance in not saying words, but things, gestures. Moscho, that 
is, a person, is Greek; and all the objects recalled by their pure and simple names: lamp, tent, stele. 
And the naked actions, that is alive.200 


This is how the thesis begins: connecting death and “realism”; a 
manneristic realism that deforms and causes life to be thrown away from 
death. The votive lamp is its emblem and returns in the following pages as 
in Pascoli's verses, but with the added value of a «disproportionate detail» 
creating poetry201 which in the interpreter's imagination becomes so 
absolute as to cross over into the notes to other compositions (where it is no 
longer the same kind of lamp202, or even when it is the same203 it is just 
one of many details and does not seem truly decisive as in the case of 
L'etéra). Added to the list of funereal details of the first poem analyzed is 
that of Psyche (vv. 133-168), briefly discussed in the commentary notes: 

The incorporeal legend [...] is based entirely on small realistic information, shining images: the 
lips, the offering, the focaccia with honey and poppy, the dog, the strength of the rower; minimal 


disproportionate details, which in their marginal and punctual plot allow the shapeless and static 
legend of events otherwise elusive to the senses to develop.204 


The details of Psyche's katabasis are entirely aligned with the details of 
The Hetaera, «details whose truth and reality can still be experienced, make 
those extinct Athenians no less true and real»205. As appears very clearly 
from these lines, for Pasolini the crucial aspect is the concept of "reality", 
i.e. the tangibility of death: that "'sense' of death" which, when analyzing 
L'etera, he had considered to be inherent to the most ancient Greece ( «that 
feeling of death, of archaic, of Greek»206). The young author includes in 
the anthology even the verses that are less congenial to him but which are 
saved because they would be able to give "body" to a myth of which 
modernity has lost the "sense" and which 1s therefore "static" and "elusive". 
It is also worth highlighting our reticence regarding the characters of 
Cerberus and Charon: which is a reflection of Pascoli's text, where only 
"dog" (vv. 131, 140) and "rower"/"old man" (vv. 129, 148, 151)207, yet it 
takes on noteworthy importance in light of other Pasolini comments on the 
alleged excesses of nomenclature208; as well as in view of the famous 
target-oriented translations, sometimes updating and sometimes excluding 


the names of deities and places and other elements deemed superfluous or 
barely intelligible209. In any case, the latter are secondary aspects, at the 
center is the idea of hyper-realistic description: that is, the ability of the 
convivial Pascoli to make death perceived as a tangible and disturbing 
presence, which breaks through the barrier of literary fiction and, in this 
specific case, makes Psyche's sense of suffocation and sinking perceptible. 
Therefore, already from the perspective of the twenty-year-old Pasolini the 
ancient seems to create scandal, to undermine contemporary amorality. The 
fable of Cupid and Psyche is defined as "formless and static" only due to 
the aforementioned awareness of loss and therefore in relation to common 
modern sensitivity, not due to a personal antipathy towards Platonic- 
Apulian philosophy, which was actually defined just above as " 
wonderful"210; and if we consider that in the cinematographic- 
philosophical reflection of the 60s death and reality are linked to the 
concept of sacredness, then Nava's intuition is understood even better: the 
recognition of links between the degree thesis and the two aforementioned 
films " Greeks”, above all the anguished looming of the end. 

In the list taken from Psyche there is essentially the novelty of two 
demystified characters, that 1s, stripped of their mask but not for this reason 
poor in mystery and xenon; two "objects" connected to the myth of the 
underworld also appear, Charon's offering and Cerberus' offering: narrative 
evolutions of ancient apotropaic rituals that the anthropology and 
archeology of the classical world have revealed to be widespread and vital 
throughout the Mediterranean basin211 . It is possible that the poet- 
filmmaker remembered the focaccia when, in Morocco, he prepared the 
shots for the sequence in which Oedipus visits the Pythia, and the mite 
when he worked on the funeral of the Thebans who died of the plague; they 
are details absent in an organized but synthetic writing like that of the 
screenplay212, however on the set, that is, in the moment in which he 
inevitably faced the need to give substance to the myth - that is to say a 
"real", "true" representation like that of certainly Pascoli convivial, mutatis 
mutandis -, the director of Oedipus Rex most likely drew them from his 
own training. Thanks to Massimo Fusillo we know that anthropological 
readings contemporary with the "Greek" films went beyond this precise 
legacy and it would be incorrect to deny its importance213; However, I 
believe that details such as the infulae and the olive branches with which 


certain extras in the supplication sequences are decorated, such as the 
Pythian one or the one that translates the prologue of Sophoclean Oedipus 
the King, or the Pythia's gesture of accompanying the prophecy with some 
morsels that Gian Piero Brunetta and Massimo Fusillo identified ricotta2 14 
in tastings; actually have solid albeit distant roots in the Bolognese years. 
Of course, the poet-filmmaker was undoubtedly intent on declassicizing the 
classical culture that had formed him by "updating" its traditional elements 
with an eclectic iconic-musical apparatus; yet it still seems possible (and 
appropriate) to trace the origins of some choices made on the set of the two 
archaeological films - archaeological compared to Theorem and Notes for 
an African Orestes215 - in his youth. The probative proof of such security 
will be provided in a few lines, but now a simple conjecture is advanced 
regarding the second ritual object listed in the commentary on Psyche. Of 
the offa/usAittotta Pasolini could have learned the basic notions already 
from Borgatti, Mocchino or Gallavotti, in a hypothetical lesson on the sixth 
book of the Aeneid or the sixth of Dante's Inferno; or Pascoli himself could 
have been the first master to indicate to him the connected anthropological- 
cultural value: it is therefore with uncertainty that I recognize a link of 
filiation between those convivial verses and the long shots of the offering of 
food to the priestess of Apollo, who not by chance appears as an infernal 
monster, albeit in different forms, both in the film and in the screenplay216. 
I hypothesize a similar process also for the case of the coin held between 
Psyche's lips, of which there may on the contrary be an effective 
reminiscence in the funerals of the Thebans: the ethnographic cinema 
reported by Fusillo had its undoubted contribution in terms of filming 
techniques , especially in consideration of the setting, the use of local extras 
and the musical complement217; but when the first shots of the sequence 
make clearly visible a metal plate held between the lips of a corpse, there 
cannot fail to be a precise cult allusion to the coin in the tomb218. This 
detail and all the others (the petasoi, the turreted crowns, the vase, the 
steles, etc.) are not rendered archaeologically stricto sensu: the director only 
wants to suggest the idea to immediately deform the traditional 
iconography; and not for a mere taste of poetic irreverence, but rather, as 
the thesis on Pascoli already reveals, because less is more and only in this 
way can fiction be avoided and reality be touched. Naturally, this does not 
mean that there is a direct dependence between all the various details of the 


two films and the "details" of the convivial Pascoli, but that there is 
certainly an indirect and partial convergence of thought. And to explain it I 
would like to return to the first pages of the Anthology; there, regarding 
Pascoli's knowledge of the ancient world, Pasolini writes: 

The cultural preparation for this poetry was, moreover, accurate, assimilated and detailed in 


Pascoli. One feels that for many years the poet had made certain details his own, which, here, do 
not appear at all intentional: 


[...] Then voices 
tall he awoke the auletris with the flute 
double, knock [...] 


etc. And therefore poetry is not only the result of an acute but generic taste for the ancient, but 
rather of a study calmed over the years.219 


Although the merits of the Greco-Latin Pascoli were immediately 
recognised, he could not at the same time have had a precise notion of the 
degree of heterodoxy of this erudition; allows us to understand that the 
master poet manages to conceive fragments of another reality thanks to the 
assiduity of classical readings, but thus finds himself in the paradox of an 
innovative poetics - albeit at times - which rests on a substantially 
humanistic, traditional culture: even if the introductory essay begins with 
L'etera and the Convivial Poems are among the most represented 
collections in the anthology (the first in terms of number of verses), in 
reality Pasolini interprets the convivial poet as a conventional author, 
alienated from the daily comparison with ancient literatures (in 1955 will 
say obsessed). He could not have been aware of the eccentric readings 
undertaken by Pascoli such as those of Michele Kerbaker220 and Max 
Miiller221, nor had he clearly focused on what the perception of Pascoli as 
a philologist was when he took up academic positions or published 
scholastic anthologies - yet, in the latter case, he could have done so, 
because in the thesis he cites a writing by Valgimigli which addresses the 
issue222. Despite this, in a roundabout way (Serra223), the young 
anthologist still managed to grasp the novelty that some of today's literature 
recognizes in the author of the Convivial Poems: that of a poet who opens 
up to an anthropological knowledge of the classical world, not only literary; 
and this was possible, Serra aside, thanks to a consonance that is the fruit of 
a common cultural horizon rather than a true convergence of poetics. 
Neither the convivial Pascoli nor the graduate Pasolini had read Frazer or 


studied the fathers of modern psychoanalysis in depth (nor Nietzsche), 
however they had both intuited the need for a new look at the ancient world. 
This is the convergence of thought I mentioned earlier: thanks to the 
Zeitgeist, the student glimpsed in the convivial poet the seeds of a breaking 
classicism which will find very clear expression in the two "Greek" films 
mentioned by Nava. 

Finally, let us clarify the terms of Pasolini's debt towards the Greek-Latin 
Pascoli: beyond the films, which have already been mentioned; and trying 
to keep some differences in mind. First of all, quite precise chronological 
limits can be noted: the influence is closely linked to the preparatory 
readings for the degree thesis and to the overall legacy of the poet Pascoli, 
therefore, if the peak is set in the heart of the 40s, already at the end of the 
same decade the exchange can be said to have largely concluded224; and 
this should not be surprising because he used to digest the masters quickly 
(and in spicy sauce!) to pursue new readings and new stimuli. Despite 
Pasolini's reductive judgments, Pascoli burned ties with humanism and 
classical positivistic philology by proposing readings of the ancients - even 
in scholastic anthologies - balanced between philology and poetry225; and 
Pasolini, for his part, already in his thesis, in the essay that inaugurated the 
first issue of Officina and on other occasions (even in the 1970s), claimed 
his passion and philological training: mostly in fields that had nothing to do 
with share with classical culture and - he meant - in terms far removed from 
the positivistic school, open to incessant and multifaceted creative fervor. 
The poetic activity indicated to both the need for a new classicism, 
generator of original literary inventions: therefore difficult for Greek and 
Latin scholars who did not appreciate a synthesis between philological 
study and artistic vocation. I do not mean to say that Pasolini learned 
heterodoxy from Pascoli; nor do I want to excessively highlight the 
contrasts between each of the two and their respective academies; nor do I 
forget that, unlike the eternal rebel, Zvani both rose to the throne and, in his 
more mature years, wrote and spoke from an official cultural position: 
rather, it is intended to point out, as a premise to the points that will follow 
shortly, that in the poet of San Mauro the poet of Casarsa has (re)discovered 
a new and stimulating "way of reading" the classics; new compared to 
gymnasium, high school and university studies: the way of poetry. In the 


Greek-Latin Pascoli ours was not reflected but saw a "brotherly" face: the 
face of a reader who felt the urgency to create like him. 

What I consider to be Pascoli's first great teaching, theorized in 
Fanciullino (prose much appreciated by Pasolini226), is the idea that 
«poetry is not written on books»227, a precept which in the specific context 
of the classicisms of the two authors translates into quotes from Greek and 
Latin poets that are mostly inadvertent and instinctive, not done on paper; 
not in imitations, but at most in allusions; or, to quote Serra, in «poetic 
motifs», «ghosts», «lyrical and dramatic movements»228. And it does not 
go unnoticed how the precept intersects with the already discussed 
appreciations of Pascoli's unsaid; and furthermore that the selection of the 
Anthology itself has roots in the Little Boy: in the sixth chapter, to be 
precise, where a distinction is made between "pure" and "applied" poetry 
and in the "great pearly ocean" of the Comedy the pearl is identified of an 
evening ring (Pg. vill, vv. 5-6)229, comparable both with the convivial 
"particulars" isolated by the graduate student and, further upstream, with 
Ciant da li ciampanis230. Therefore, if the classicism of the years 1942- 
1949 feeds mainly on "ghosts" (which I will trace first in chapter 1), there is 
however a crucial divergence: quantitative; due to the fact that Pasolini 
frequented modern literature much more than Pascoli and less than him the 
ancient ones. Pascoli also influenced the same Latin readings of the young 
poet from Casarsa: as Luciano Favini231 alone has suggested, behind the 
Virgilian echoes of the first lyrical production there is also the first of the 
two ex libris masters; we already know that the predilection for Virgil dates 
back to before the readings of the university period and we will discover, 
moreover, that it crosses an eroticism similar to that of Gide232, however 
there is no doubt that Pasolini's lessons on the Georgics mentioned by 
Naldini233 and the private Virgilian readings ( both dating back to the 
period of displacement in Friuli and the years immediately following) meet 
Pascoli's love for the rural, non-epic Virgil: for the "poet of peace"234. 
Evidently the historical contingencies and Pasolini's personal poetics, which 
had already begun a few years ago, facilitated those studies, but they must 
have been really enjoyable and visceral if still at the end of the 1960s, 
during the trip in which he "turned" the Notes for a 'African Orestiade, 
wrote a poem in which Aen is alluded to. 8, see 456: 1.e. the famous 
morning chirping celebrated in the sixth chapter of the Little Child235. The 


poetics of natural things (arboreal and floral in particular) 1s partially linked 
to this further convergence: Pasolini never reaches the botanical expertise of 
the fraternal poet and texts by the tenor of Lucus Vergili, but like Pascoli's 
classicism it continually feeds on vegetal images , so much so as to 
sometimes lead to a coincidence between ancient and nature236, so the 
classical allusions (not only Virgilian) of Friulian production crystallize in 
details of the Casarsese vegetation237; of course, this does not exclude that 
the «hortus conclusus»238 in which all of Pasolini's first lyric poetry is set 
has a multiple origin, that is, it is the fruit of «multiple mediations»239, 
from Greek Aeolian poetry to Spanish modernist poetry, passing through 
the Provencal. Paradoxically, the second great teaching concerns that 
restlessness that the young poet criticized on several occasions in the 
Introduction to the Anthology: over the ancient landscape of Casarsa hover 
not only the "ghosts" just mentioned but also those of the psyche, because 
like the master the student also projected his own obsessions and dreams 
onto the classic240; Pasolini did not immediately put into practice the 
intuitions with which he disseminated his thesis, he actually went in the 
opposite direction, retracing the ancient world as the place of personal 
archetypes, of the supporting structures of the psyche, primarily those of 
pain and mourning. The obsession with death dominates and will always 
dominate, even years later, even within the political-anthropological 
interpretation of many "classical" works (from Orestiade to Petrolio/Vas); 
however, in the Casarsese lyric the myth is subjective, it 1s related to the 
profound ego of the poet: in all probability this depends largely on that 
common cultural horizon which founded contemporaneity and which I have 
already mentioned in reference to the anthropological question, and yet, in 
the face of the graduate's repeated reproaches and, above all, in the light of 
his Friulian verses, one might think that those who despise buy and that, 
moreover, in their obsessions they have found a brotherly Pascoli. Given 
the theme, the differences are multifaceted as are the personalities of the 
two poets, but this is not the time to discuss them; I limit myself only to 
pointing out that the pupil, unlike his teacher/brother, assimilated myths and 
masks from Attic tragedy: a genre which was little frequented by Pascolli. 


0.3.2. Kavafis and the vital élan of Iasis: sculpted bodies (II) 


I did not choose Serra's metaphor by chance: the second master I have 
never met in person is also a poet of ghosts; in particular, however, erotic, 
male ghosts: so much so that, as soon as he completed Pascoli's thesis, he 
fell in love with them at first sight. I am referring to the early intuition of 
Kavafi's poetic genius, made possible by the anthology that Filippo Maria 
Pontani, the Greek scholar who more than anyone else translated and 
popularized Kavafis in Italy, had published in May 1945 in the second 
notebook of Poetry (a magazine founded by Enrico Falqui to which Pasolini 
himself contributed only a few years later). It is not possible to date this 
first meeting between the two poets with absolute precision, but it is likely 
that it took place in the very first post-war period, that is, not before the 
summer of 1945 and no later than that of 1947, because the first draft of my 
Amado, dating back to 1947-1948 and published by Siti and De Laude with 
the non-authorial title of Le «maglie», it contains several homages to 
Alessandrino, above all the dedication and the title Un their god, borrowed 
from one of the ten poems gathered and translated by Pontani (“Evac 6c 
Tov) and set aside in all probability as the novel evolved, that is when the 
paradigm of Kavafis was replaced by those of the anonymous neo-Greek 
songs collected by Tommaseo, Jiménez, Sappho and others: all more 
extensive readings, assiduous and more productive in the short term than 
that of the poet of Alexandria; but which in the years to come proved to be 
less prolific than the teachings of the first. Pasolini immediately understood 
concepts underlying Kavafis' poetics such as fantasy, that is, the need to 
(re)create both the contours of a city devoured by time, «without a 
monument»241 (Alexandria in Egypt), and the bodies of his inhabitants, 
both those loved or dreamed of in youth and the ancient ones, imagined and 
contemplated between readings and visits to the local Museum of Greek 
and Roman art; or as, even more, the idea of beauty hidden in the most 
unexpected places and occasions; or gentle eroticism, that is, direct and 
palpable yet never vulgar: intuitions that the young poet partly tried to 
translate into the prose of his first novel, but he never managed the project, 
even in its most advanced stages and less influenced by Kavafis. He 
remembered it a few years later, in Rome, when with the recourse to paid 
sex the romantic theory of love vanished, clearly manifest in the two central 
chapters of the Amado mio that we read today242, and an increasingly 
more erotic form took its place. daring and traumatic than that of the neo- 


Greek poet: the "breath of obsession"243, the infinite hunger "for bodies 
without a soul". The Urtext of Pasolini's first novel therefore constitutes one 
of the first chapters of Kavafis's Italian fortune, further confirming that he 
passed through poets and writers before through scholars244; and it is a 
chapter still unknown to critics and which therefore deserves a separate 
treatment for the depth of Kavafis' reflections on the first idea of that 
narrative work, all the more surprising if one considers that the student was 
able to read just ten poems by the teacher245. Here there is only space to 
address a more detailed and preliminary question: that is, what contribution 
Kavafis' classicism gave to that of Pasolini; his concrete results will be 
taken up again in the next chapter, where I will briefly discuss Amado 
mio246. 

First of all, let's see which are the ten poems read in Friuli: they are, in the 
order in which they appear in Pontani's anthology, Torna, To remain, On the 
threshold of coffee, Tomba di Iasis, Ionica, Remembra corpo..., I passi, 
Under the house, Nero's expiration, A god of theirs247. In the laboratory of 
the novel, that is between the first draft and various rewritings, Tomb of 
Iasis, On the Coffee Door and Un Their God are quoted verbatim and 
isolated from the prose body; and they seem to be alluded to, in addition to 
these three, To Remain and Ionica. From a first glance it is clear to those 
who know Alessandrino that in the face of a small anthology representing 
both components of his corpus (erotic and historical), Pasolini prefers the 
first; history 1s not completely excluded because in both texts that most 
influenced the entire narrative development (Tomb of Iasis and One of 
Their Gods) eros is inserted within the framework of a Hellenistic capital 
(Alexandria and Seleucia respectively), and yet , as happens precisely 
within the two poems and even in Pontani's selection itself, the historical 
memory appears secondary. Therefore Kavafis' teaching flows into a path 
already followed for some years, from the readings of Classical Art to 
Convivial Poems passing through Virgilian Bucolics: and the specific 
novelty of the neo-Greek poet lies in the impetus with which he enters it, 
that is in the clarification of what was present in the other works but only 
suggested, whispered to the eyes and ears of a boy so oppressed by the 
social taboo that he took refuge in those books; in the classical world of 
Ducati, Pascoli and Virgilio, homoeroticism was not the declared nor 
dominant feature, as instead happens in that of Kavafis248. In simpler 


words, the anthology - even more than Lucilius - clarifies to him that 
homosexuality is natural, that love for boys deserves to be expressed, 
told249. However, I repeat, impetus is the crucial element of this 
confluence; and here, apart from the maestro, Pontani also had a role. 

Pasolini prefers the two most "immodest" poems in the anthology, those in 
which explicit reference is made to prostitution, not to mere homosexual 
love: since Kavafis is a crystalline poet, the force of unveiling goes back to 
him; but an analysis of the (manipulated) quote from Tomb of Iasis reveals 
how the translator further emphasized the eros of the original and ours has 
partly followed it. It is sufficient to point out two details from the last two 
verses of the epigram (vv. 7-8): 


[...] You know the momentum 
of our life; what heat it has; what supreme pleasure. 250 


You know the fury of our life: 
and what ardor, and what extreme pleasure!251 


You know the obsession of our life: 
in what ardor, what stupendous pleasure!252 


Kavafis is a poet of detail, of file, therefore the use of a more sedate 
punctuation in Greek cannot be overlooked: which Pontani has dynamized 
both by using the comma in place of the second point at the top and the 
final exclamation point. But the composure of the original is also a question 
of vocabulary. Opun is the vital impulse of the ancient Alexandrians; what 
Edmund Keeley and Philip Sherrard translated the peace of our life253: a 
word that does not have the emphatic-negative connotation of "fury", which 
has even become pathological in the change to "obsession". The key 
attributes of the enthusiasm of the Alexandrians are warmth and fullness of 
enjoyment: the ancient/modern reader of the tomb epigram is reminded that 
in the Hellenistic city there existed a warm and satisfying sexuality, without 
defects or taboos; more than now - the poet implies - everyone could obtain 
the "maximum" pleasure (bmeptdtn): the pleasure that Pontani instead 
makes "extreme" and Pasolini changes to "stupendous". The change is 
obvious, it clarifies how he captures the ancient joy of the senses in excess, 
whether it concerns the beds on which Iasis lay or the brothels desired by 
the unknown god who descended to Seleucia in ephebic form - the "god" of 


the first title but also of the explicitness of the novel published by Concetta 
D'Angeli (and republished by Siti and De Laude). 

This is just a sample, but an in-depth study of Amado mio's Urtext shows 
that in the anthology edited by Pontani, Kavafis' student did not simply find 
the statuary nudes already contemplated with desire - still unexpressed - 
among the pages of Ducati, nor the Praxitelian idol of the Fanum Apollinis 
highlighted in the degree thesis, nor the Homeric and Virgilian ephebes 
encountered at school; rather he understood the naked nature of pagan 
eroticism, he saw it without any more screens and, above all, in its crudest 
implications: implications which, in harmony with his own volcanic 
personality, he then further emphasised. He captured in those few verses 
what Gallavotti could not explain to the I C despite enthusing it with the 
Greek lyrics, nor to the II C commenting on the Bucolics254; what not even 
Pascoli said, not between the verses nor between the lines; nor the history 
of classical art and archeology written by one of the most dutiful and 
exposed regime officials255. Only the illustrations could have told him 
about the latter, primarily the one that reproduces the bronze lid of a 
Corinthian mirror from the 4th century BC. worked in relief with Zeus and 
Ganymede (now in the Altes Museum in Berlin); relief not only discussed 
between the pages of the volume with words as winged as they are 
euphemistic, but even duplicated on the title page. Benito/Iasis in Amado 
mio is compared precisely to Ganymede, as well as to Hermes in Tomb of 
Iasis256: therefore it can be hypothesized with a good margin of plausibility 
that the author of Amado mio had in mind the symbolic drawing of the 
beloved manual ; However, in years in which homoeroticism was counted 
among psychiatric pathologies and even considered a deviation punishable 
by extermination, it is equally probable that the message only passed 
through the channels of the unconscious257. It was only thanks to the poet 
of Alessandria that Pasolini learned the beauty of homosexuality, in all its 
ranges: "stupendous" is a recurring word in the most Kavafi-esque pages of 
the complex laboratory of his first novel; and partly it is a Pontanian word, 
which translated the simpler mpaio258. 

In short: the student was enlightened by the ten poems; they dissolved so 
many implicits that he initially decided to place his first non-diary narrative 
work under the master's "shadow"259: only he had given him the courage 
to tell what he hadn't had the courage to tell before, if not in diary pages full 


of guilt then partly disguised in Impure Acts. Unfortunately, faced with a 
historical reality of persistent backwardness, courage and joy soon vanished 
and with them the beloved "shadow" vanished, supplanted by the mortal 
"shosts" of Sappho260 - it reappeared only after the coming-out occurred in 
a tragic and the poet was driven into exile. But in those pages that I prefer 
to call One of their Gods rather than The "shirts" there are still fragments of 
that ancient "pleasure" that Kavafis himself had dreamed of and shaped 
against a present of unhappiness - and in which Durrell also a little later 
found himself would go on to mirror - and it is after the discovery of the 
neo-Greek poet that Pasolini focused much more often on the male beauty 
evoked by the Latin and Greek classics. 

An element more internal to the dynamics of classicism is linked to this 
biographical rather than literary fact. As small as Pontani's anthology was, 
even if it was evocative, he certainly sensed the actuality-vitality of the 
"sreat world of Greekness" (uéya maveAAnviov) conceived by Kavafis, as 
opposed to Pascoli's fear of dissolution: that is, if in the Poems convivial he 
had grasped the restlessness of the void, on the contrary in the ancient 
evoked ex nihilo by the Alessandrino he glimpsed the joy and power of 
Oppn. It is an intuition because he only had the translation of a few poems 
and because he did not know neo-Greek literary history; nor did the brief 
Pontanian note placed at the end of the anthology focus on the historical- 
literary question, the link with the classical and Byzantine tradition - rather 
it focused on phantasmal eros. Despite this, also thanks to the gap between 
the two ex libris masters, as well as to his beloved Ungaretti (evocator of 
the Alexandrian underground), Pasolini must have glimpsed the eccentricity 
of Kavafis' classicism. That is, he must have perceived that Alexandria in 
Egypt was not a land of ruins onto which to project his own anguish and at 
the same time his own desire for restoration, but rather dust on which, 
following the example of the founder, an entire city had to be brought to 
light; that the Kavafian city, although also inhabited by traumas and in 
famous verses presented as an asphyxiated place (The city), often rivaled 
the Hellenistic capital in terms of novitas and vitalism, because among the 
concerns of the neo-Greek was that of losing the ancient ruins : between 
late ancient and medieval times the monuments had already been largely 
compromised (infinitely more than in Athens and Rome). Excerpts from Un 
their god such as the «discourse on Iasis» do not host a conception of the 


ancient that is very different from that of Kavafis: thrilled by the discovery, 
Pasolini describes Iasis as a protean god261; and the idea that the body of 
the eromenos hosts the divine and tends towards the innumerable forms in 
which the gods still know how to manifest themselves survives even in 
some pages of Amado mio262. In this Pasolinian theory of love, so 
"polytheistic", the Kavafian desire to make the ancient current, to cancel 
chronological distances in an instant to the point of creating an eternal 
present, seems hidden to me; in the erotic power emanating from the Iasis 
of Un Their God/The «Maglie» I glimpse the vitality of the pagan world 
embodied by the protagonist of Tomb of Iasis. However, once the 
enthusiasm of the first hour had tempered, the taboos against which he 
clashed every day reappeared and other readings were imposed, this 
impetus decayed and the author of Amado mio ended up reconfiguring his 
own classical imagination: an imagination populated by "ghosts" that no 
longer indicate life, host the horror of a world headed towards rapid decay 
and oblivion. So over the image of the divine ephebe, which also resurfaces 
in the novel in a position of absolute importance (the explicit), that of the 
Adonia statue prevails: the simulacrum as beautiful as it is empty and 
embalmed263. And Iasis is thus assimilated to the numerous lifeless bodies 
("without a soul") that hover in the third chapter of the D'Angeli edition: the 
bodies of Konstandinos, Iannis, Ioannis and the other anonymous "dear to 
the gods" sung in the moirologia collected by Tommaseo264; as well as 
those of Pasolini's contemporary production, be it the Friulian versions (the 
Adonis of Sapph. 140 V., the Phoenician Phlebas of The Waste Land or the 
«frut Elis» of Georg Trakl) or the verses in their own right: over to the 
numerous variations of Narcissus starting from II nini muart, the «antic 
cuarpisin» of Suspir, the «flour di viola [...] eng¢amo fresq e coma vif» of the 
Funeral of a zovinut muart par la patria, the «bimbo » of May, etc.; up to the 
lyrical transfigurations of Antonio Spagnol, the young peasant called in 
Amado mio now Benito now Iasis (1.e. the "young boy"/"little boy" of O 
lucerna, at this hour, far away, O boy, I lose you; your image and I woke up 
suddenly, I was alone)265. 

It can be concluded that Kavafis' teaching mainly concerned the sexual 
theme; one could say, paraphrasing Pontani, that the ten poems "broke the 
veils" because it was from then on that the poet from Casarsa gradually 
began to sing in verse and say in prose what he had previously been unable 


to utter without screens. If only fragments of Kavafi's classicism remain in 
the great unfinished construction of Amado mio, on the other hand his 
erotic "shadow" extends over the entire work: there are cases of quotations- 
allusions266, but what matters most is precisely the masterly value of that 
discovery; the fact that Alessandrino supported Pasolini in the increasingly 
frequent magnification of male bodies. And the idea of including among the 
masters an author who was so little known at that time and still unknown to 
Pasolini's critics depends on some pages of the poet-filmmaker himself: 
indisputable witnesses that, however fleeting, this meeting left an indelible 
mark: yes deals with the first scenes of The Wild Father (1962), treatment 
of a film started for production but opposed by the Ministry of Tourism and 
Entertainment and therefore never filmed - published in the magazine 
Cinema e film (1967), eventually released in volume by Einaudi (1975)267. 
With this film Pasolini should have told, among other things, his own idea 
of teaching: a heretical pedagogy that replaces Latin lessons with readings 
of contemporary poetry, including Kavafis268: 

This time the teacher arrives at the high school barracks with something new. She is holding a 
large, very heavy package on her shoulders. And two little black men who trot behind him, holding 
up two others who are also big and very heavy. [...] The packages are opened in class. They are 
books, about a hundred books that the teacher sent from Europe. Books on Africa, on the 


ethnology of savage peoples, poets: black poets, and Hikmet, Neruda... Eliot, Thomas, Machado, 
Kavafis...269 


0.4. An excursus: Pasolini, Latin teacher in Casarsa, Valvasone and 
Ciampino (1943-1954) 


The wild father gives the starting point to the discussion of another 
biographical fact that an overall investigation into Pasolini's classicism 
could not leave out: the teaching of literature, history and geography 
between Friuli and Rome; but before coming to the event data let's see how 
the poet reworked them in the film project. First of all, it should be clarified 
that this work depends only in part on the director's biographical 
experiences; at its origin there is indeed the historical current affairs of 
Africa, already encountered marginally in 1960 in Syracuse for 
participation in the Orestiade of the ICTY. If then it was a question of 
adhering to another's program and of an anthropological-cultural idea of 
Africa - in harmony with the Marxist interpretation of Aeschylus advanced 


by George Thomson, espoused by Lucignani and Gasmann and visualized 
by the set designer and costume designer Teo Otto, who opted for the 
"totemistic" imagery270 -, on the contrary, in 1962 it was Pasolini himself 
who tenaciously (and locally) searched for the equatorial setting: mindful of 
the trilogy (and in particular of the character of the Erinyes/Eumenides ), 
The Wild Father tells the difficult story of the sublimation of tribalism in 
the newborn democracy of Congo; whose liberation, immediately opposed 
by the secession of Katanga, had come to the attention of the European 
press due to the massacre of thirteen Italian soldiers serving with the UN 
contingent (the Kindu massacre of November 1961). However, on the 
working table there was also Yves Bénot's report published in II 
Contemporari in December 1961, Three years of teaching in Conacry271: 
this was the reading that first gave rise to the subject and then the treatment; 
it was the testimony of a passionate French intellectual - already a teacher 
in Morocco in the early 1950s - who had abandoned his Parisian journalistic 
activity (first for Ce soir, then for Les Lettres frang¢aises) and in 1959 had 
returned to his old profession, but this time in a high school in the African 
capital and with the explicit project of making the generations of 
independent New Guinea freer and more aware thanks to an 
unconventional, anti-colonialist pedagogy, that is, based on the study of 
native literature (contemporary black poets) instead of French official, on 
the militant discussion of current affairs and on the partial self-management 
of students272. To contemporary African history and the myth of 
Orestes273 Pasolini added his own experience both as a pupil and as a 
teacher: from Bénot's story he obtained many details274, as well as from 
political news, and also from African travels with Alberto Moravia and 
Dacia Maraini, but in history of the meeting between the unnamed 
European teacher and Davidson 'Ngibuini (the shy and brilliant pupil who 
eventually becomes a talented poet) even disseminated the memory of his 
own Friulian didactic experiments; also because, as we will see in a 
moment, he was reflected in the heroic teaching of Bénot. While the 
similarities between real and filmic pedagogy have already been 
reported275, details useful to this archaeology have gone unnoticed. What 
the cinematic subject briefly defined as the culture of «academic 
classicism»276 is illustrated precisely in the first scenes of the treatment, 
dedicated to the new teacher's first days at school, and takes the form of an 


emblematic lesson «on the origins of Latin poetry ( Nevius, Ennius, 
etc.)»277. We already know that this was precisely the theme of the first 
Latin literature course taken at university and therefore it should not be 
surprising that even the beloved discipline was set aside in favor of Kavafis 
and the other non-canonical poets: both because in all probability the author 
of The wild father did not have in mind the lessons of the eccentric Coppola 
but the course of a much more conventional professor like Funaioli; both, in 
particular, because he was now writing from a changed perspective, no 
longer that of the shy and conformist schoolboy, similar mutatis mutandis to 
Davidson278, but with the gaze of the mature intellectual and privateer who 
had experimented with the teaching of Latin for several years and, having at 
heart that his poor pupils would learn it with interest, he had even invented 
a playful method. Ex post Pasolini criticized his own classical training and 
mnemonic-notional study also in sharp terms279; however, always and only 
from an ideological point of view, that is, as classist and exclusive: if the 
film was supposed to narrate a real subversion of school themes, in the 
actual teaching activity ours never went that far because he trusted in the 
value of ancient letters; as long as they became a common heritage and did 
not preclude the study of modern and contemporary poets. In short, the 
poet-filmmaker believed in a classical culture stripped of the prevarications 
and idolatries of "academic classicism" which he had known very well as a 
boy and had seen survive the fall of fascism. I would like to end the chapter 
with a reference to this unfinished work and with a few considerations on 
Pasolini, the master of Latin, not for simple completeness but also so that 
the ending is both a warning and a reconfirmation of what I was saying in 
the introduction. The warning not to give excessive emphasis to the 
masters: they must be related mainly to the poet in training (therefore not 
much beyond 1950). And proof that ancient poets are an inescapable source 
of poetry, yet almost never placed on a pedestal by the adult Pasolini: they 
are inextricably linked to the Past and must therefore be read and defended, 
but priority is given to literatures (and urgencies) of the present. 

Ours was polemical towards school culture not only in the film text just 
discussed but above all as a teacher: traces of this remain both in the 
memories of the students and in an article published in the Venetian 
newspaper II Mattino del Popolo when he had recently become a literature 
professor at the school media of Valvasone, Scolari and textbooks 


(26.11.1947). After a long pedagogical introduction, Pasolini argues in 
particular with his older colleagues, authors of scholastic anthologies for 
lower secondary schools: he criticizes three conceptual misunderstandings 
which inform their texts, as well as the choice to slavishly conform to 
ministerial programs and thus prescribe the reading of contemporary 
writers280. This is not the right place to go into the detail of the article, 
which invokes a theme much debated by Pasolini also elsewhere and, 
consequently, by the critical literature on the author: the pedagogical 
passion that should animate each teacher, teaching as ignition of the love of 
knowledge rather than the acquisition of notions281; I would repeat what 
has already been said and expand this excursus more than is appropriate. In 
reality, Schoolchildren and textbooks appears memorable here as a 
historical document for an impossible reconstruction: the writing mentions 
the teacher's tools, that is, Italian and Latin grammars and workbooks, the 
school editions of epic poems, the detested literature anthologies Italian; no 
precise bibliographical reference is given, but even if the article had been 
provided, these indications would have had very little value, because from 
the testimonies of the students collected by Giuseppe Mariuz (for Friult) 
and by Enzo Lavagnini and Giordano Meacci (for Ciampino ) it turns out 
that Professor Pasolini did not use "textbooks" and on the other hand had 
invented a very personal method for involving classes in the subjects 
taught, partly sensitive to the pedagogical lesson of John Dewey and partly 
anticipating the radical innovations of 60s (from Yves Bénot to Georges 
Lapassade, from Louis Althusser to Ivan Illich282). Furthermore, the 
reconstruction seems impossible because the Master did not proceed 
through strict disciplines, but rather, to quote the Ciampino student Ugo 
Ferranti, he followed the method of "total teaching": "When we read the 
Iliad we also did geography, the discussion expanded. 'Where is Troy?’. 
Then he showed us the area of the findings on the map. We were 
enthusiastic"283. According to this single memory, ultimately Pasolini does 
not seem very different from the teachers of the past, less hyper-specialized 
than today's teachers and _ therefore more inclined towards 
interdisciplinarity; but, 1f we consider it together with the others, what 
emerges is a firm desire to break the norm and the need to read the classical 
and contemporary poets together284: when he explained the Homeric 
poems he not only illustrated the maps, he accompanied them with the 


reading of Virgil, Dante , Marinetti, Ungaretti and even his friends in the 
flesh (Paolo Volponi, Attilio Bertolucci, not Alvaro Rissa!); and let it be 
clear that he presented them to his classes not to make them small 
academies of critics updated on the latest literary news, but rather to 
communicate loud and clear that poetry is not a dead letter. What appears 
extraordinary from a study of the memoirs of Pasolini as a professor is that 
the "total teaching", the relevance of the classic, the living poetry, the game 
of "totolatino"285 and the other devices aimed at arousing curiosity for a 
language particularly foreign to its students, children of humble social class: 
all this did not imply a loss of formality or historical awareness of the 
differences between the authors treated; despite the adoption of an 
operational and playful method, ours aimed at complexity, because one of 
the misunderstandings of school literature made explicit in the article 
referred to above was precisely the didactic approach of old colleagues. 
According to Pasolini, the right technique was not to regress to the 
presumed lower level of the learner but the continuous effort to make the 
student a participant in the cognitive process: actively involving him - in 
different ways depending on the situation - to let him personally experience 
what he is interested in he was negotiating; and since his discipline was first 
and foremost language and literature, Professor Pasolini turned his 
classrooms into writing workshops in_ which poems, | theatrical 
performances, short stories, etc. could be born. And this without 
tyrannically positioning itself as the model to follow or to enlist new 
writers: on the contrary, in addition to practicing simple correct Italian (and 
Latin) writing, to make the literary process more comprehensible, to make 
its industriousness and non-extemporaneous character evident . Therefore, 
anyone who wishes to reconstruct the activity of Pasolini as a teacher must 
look at the common works created within the Academiuta di Lenga Furlana, 
or pick up the notebooks jealously guarded by some Ciampino students; not 
so much the class registers, ministerial programs and textbooks. 

Even if it is conceptually incorrect to isolate the Latin teacher from the 
Italian, history and geography teacher, I must do so to compose the last 
piece of this biographical basis; I will betray our didactic ideals, but I will 
not undermine the foundations of the present historical-critical argument. I 
will therefore try to summarize the event data286. Pasolini had three 
different teaching experiences: the first in the Friulian countryside, when he 


was still a student (refugee) at the University of Bologna (autumn 1943- 
summer 1945). At the beginning of the year. s. 1943-1944 together with 
Giovanna Bemporad and two other friends he opened a school in San 
Giovanni (a hamlet of Casarsa) which had first of all the task of 
guaranteeing educational continuity to those who were unable to attend 
public institutions due to the war; However, the experiment lasted only a 
few weeks because the superintendent of studies in Udine ordered its 
closure almost immediately. Pasolini, however, did not give up and 
proposed the same formula first in Casarsa, in the dining room of his home, 
and then in the rented room in the Versuta farmhouse (and neighboring 
fields), where in the meantime he had been displaced to shelter from the 
bombings; here his mother Susanna Colussi was also enlisted as a 
teacher287. As long as he was supported by his friend, he only taught Latin 
(as well as history, geography and Italian) 288; upon his departure he also 
assumed responsibility for the Greek. It is necessary to highlight a specific 
theme (and the historical framework) of this first period. Nico Naldini, one 
of the students, remembers the lessons on Virgil's Georgics as a 
"memorable event", a reading which also left its mark on his written work 
(less, however, than that of the Bucolics)289; if this very traditional 
argument seems to reduce his pedagogical heterodoxy, keep in mind, 
instead, that the war context within which the "private school" was born can 
be related to the Congolese current affairs of Pasolini's The Wild Father: the 
Civil Mission is similar to that of Davidson's anonymous master 'Ngibuini 
(bringing the fire of poetry while... saevit toto Mars impius orbe290), the 
fervor and didactic means are similar. It is in all probability between 
Casarsa and Versuta that the young poet meditated on teaching, on his 
teachers, and, also spurred by the contingencies of war, invented new 
strategies of "seduction". The second teaching period is equally short: from 
the academic year. s. 1947-1948 to 1948-1949; but this time the poet works 
within the public education system, involved in the running-in of the newly 
created lower middle school: he is a professor in charge at the Valvasone 
middle school, a branch of the Guido Monti of Pordenone. As is known, the 
third year is aborted by the complaint for obscene acts with minors; 
expelled from public teaching he will only be able to return to the 
classroom in a small certified middle school, the Francesco Petrarca in 
Ciampino. He teaches you from the beginning. s. 1951-1952 to the first 


months of 1954-1955, more out of necessity than desire (but not without 
passion); nor should it be forgotten that the professor begins in parallel an 
intense work of literary, cinematographic and critical writing which in the 
end will allow him to emancipate himself and give up the demanding - but 
unprofitable - teaching. In addition to the playful and interdisciplinary 
method of his Latin, the students also remembered his Virgilian 
readings291: news that will be taken into great consideration in view of the 
fourth chapter. However, I believe that it is more important to close on a 
further unofficial teaching experience. Pasolini taught Greek and Latin to 
the daughter of the headmaster of Petrarch to prepare her for the fifth year 
of secondary school and she, Misa Bolotta, remembered not only the 
reading of the lyric poets (Ibico in particular292) but even the Master's sign: 
«He gave me speeches on phonology of words, he also made me observe 
how my writing changed when I wrote in Greek, how the Greek alphabet 
was more beautiful. Maybe that's why I studied graphology"293. It is the 
same sign of the poet and new Socrates that remained indelibly imprinted 
on one of the first Friulian students: Bruno Bruni (1929-1997), a teacher 
still known today in my Venetian mainland; and author of a short poem that 
clearly recognizes Pasolini's wonderful teaching: 


the road to Udine is now closed 

It's not worth dying for 

for a little Greek and Latin 

but here a school is born 

S. Giovanni is Pierpaolo with Giovanna 
Richard Caesar that they make up 
professors of Latin Greek Italian 
English mathematics... they start like this 
lessons I will never hear again 

in real schools 

the Greek is like a song that Giovanna 
unfold in the small room 

opening horizons of knowledge 

that you understand you absolutely must 
reach and surpass 

Pierpaolo takes you by the hand gently 
through the words of poets 

that finally reveal themselves to you 
and they remain inside you generating 
original expressive abilities 

that didn't exist before 

or you didn't think you had it 


school of poetry 

of intellectual rigor of life 

not rules given declinations 
names of rivers by heart but 
readings discussions comparisons 
school never ended 

in the afternoon in the fields 
through the streets of the town by bicycle 
under a porch they continued 
words to create solid foundations 
to build everyone's life 

in diversity.294 

From now on asub. 

What is a master? it is a short text from 1971 that remained unpublished in Italian until Walter Siti's 
edition; translated into French, it appeared instead with the title Sur Roberto Longhi - a non- 
authorial title like the one adopted in Meridiani - in a collection of Pasolini's writings on art edited 
by Hervé Joubert-Laurencin (1974): cf. below, subpar. 0.2.1. I report in full some of the most 
irreverent and revealing lines: «I want to say that the humanity of his more modest professor 
colleagues came out, scratching the thick professorial crust in them, as a crude and coarse 
brotherhood, poor everyday and petty-bourgeois humanity, weak flesh (maybe fascist). No: 
Longhi was a man rather than a professor (i.e. master) precisely because there was nothing of the 
professor to be scratched away in him to find it again: it was immediately what he was, that is, a 
superior man: that is, he was a man as superman, as an idol, as a comedy character. For a boy, 
dealing with such a man was the discovery of culture as something different from school culture. 
A professor is a man alienated from his profession, an authority who in the best cases throws off 
the first authoritarian mask to discover another mask, that of the modest travet" (Pasolini 1999a, 
pp. 2593-2594). 

I allude to the allegorical passage that closes Note 74 of Petrolio/Vas, glossed by Pasolini himself 
with Note 74a; to the last of the Visions of Carla of Tetis: that is, the enlarged version of the 
gastrocephalic statue of Baubo da Priene which the author places as an emblematic synthesis of 
his own textual monumentum, in turn the summation of all the previous artistic-literary 
experience Petrolio/Vas . See Pasolini 1998c, pp. 1636-1639 and see, for a good exegesis, De 
Laude 2015, pp. 43-49 (as well as below, par. 6.1). 

I myself tried to broaden the investigation to modern letters in Cerica 2020b, pp. 30-34. 

See Naldini 1993, p. 22; secondary school grades can be consulted in Anonymous 2006-2007, p. 49. 

Cf. Charnitzky 1996, pp. 294-417. 

Cf. Charnitzky 1996, pp. 416-417. 

With the exception of Pasolini 1999b, p. 1287. 

Cf. Lodi-Righi 2008-2009, p. 103. 

Officina Pasolini was held at the Museum of Modern Art in Bologna from 18 December 2015 to 28 
March 2016 as the culmination of a rich series of city celebrations for the fortieth anniversary of 
his death gathered under the title More modern than every modern. Pasolini in Bologna; Marco 
Antonio Bazzocchi, Roberto Chiesi and Gian Luca Farinelli curated the exhibition. Pasolini's 
Bolognese training was the subject of the first section/room. 

I am referring to the episode dedicated to Pasolini of the program Terza B facco l'appello (a Rai 
production from 1971), broadcast for the first time on the national program the night following 
the assassination; Professor Gallavotti and former classmates Odoardo Bertani, Agostino 


Bignardi, Carlo Manzoni, Nino Pitani and Sergio Telmon were interviewed together with the 
poet-filmmaker. 

Anyone can read them in Anonymous 2006-2007, pp. 48-49. 

I would like to point out that even at university Pasolini did not shine in military culture: the score of 
24/30 is the lowest in the entire booklet; see Pasolini 1993, pp. 240-241. 

It can also be seen in Pasolini 2015, p. 249 or, in an even better definition, in Bignardi 1982, p. 59. 

Anonymous 1961, p. 297. 

Cf. Charnitzky 1996, pp. 412-415. 

Cf. Camphor 1980, pp. 77-78, 90-92. 

Traces of it remain in the first yearbook published by the high school (1930): cf. Anonymous 1961, 
p. 331. 

Marine Operetta was published for the first time by Nico Naldini at the end of another youth 
narrative text that was never published, Romans (Guanda, 1994). The Fragments for a Romance 
of the Sea can now be read in Pasolini 1998b, pp. 339-365 (Coleo di Samo), 367-420 (Marine 
operetta). 

«We will have to forget having suffered over the glossy paper in which the Liceo Galvani projected 
the silent smells of the toilets, and Via Castiglioni [sic: the Galvani stands along Via Castiglione] 
the darkness of the porticoes where the schoolmate became a sexually confused foreigner and of 
address — of the grainy green volume where the name Pericle Ducati shone in a stringy gold 
capital letter, and which, leafed through, burned under the fingers, chafing the nerves, the viscera" 
(Pasolini 1998b, pp. 341-342). 

It is in Rome that he will experience both: see. below, par. 2.1. 

In subpar. 0.1.1 specifies the source from which I obtained the adoptions of the school books. 

See below, the first pages of the chapter. 2 and par. 2.1. 

Cf. Anonymous 1961, p. 299. 

Cf. Anonymous 1961, p. 319 

However, Bignardi 1982 remembers it. 

Cf. Anonymous 1961, p. 321 

Cf. Anonymous 1961, p. 316 

Cf. Charnitzky 1996, pp. 114-129. 

This brief profile was taken from Borgatti's personal file kept in the high school archives: b. 10 issues 
11 Borgatti Mario doc. 277. 

To be precise: an Italian theme, a version from Italian to Latin, one from Latin to Italian and one 
from Greek to Italian. See Anonymous 1961, p. 317. 

These readings are taken from the Minutes of the College of Professors and Class Councils, 1931, 
1932, 1933, 1934, 1935, 1936, 1937-1942 — Volume XIII, pp. 130, 198, 199: more precisely, from 
the minutes of the teachers' college of 6 June 1934 and that of 15 October 1936: the agenda of the 
first college was the adoption of the textbooks for the academic year. s. 1934-1935, but the 
Virgilian book, that of the Anabasis and the Lucian dialogues were reconfirmed in the following 
years, up until Pasolini's attendance; from the second cited minutes it appears that the college of 
autumn 1936, meeting to choose the books for the academic year. s. 1936-1937, replaced the 
Livian anthology adopted on 6 June 1934 with that of Cicero's letters. For all precise references to 
the editions see. infra, Bibliography, 1.2.2. 

Cf. Recalcati 2014, pp. 5, 97-117. 

Cf. Anonymous 1961, p. 851 

See below, subpar. 1.2.2. 

Serra 2010, p. 10. 

Cf. Bignardi 1982, pp. 60-61. 


See below, subpar. 0.3.1 and chap. 2, no. 110. 

«He passed with full marks, and the Latin assignment was shown by Professor Mocchino to the other 
teachers so that they could admire it» (Naldini 1993, p. 22). 

Archive of the Liceo Galvani, b. 53 fascic. 7 Mocchino Alberto doc. 1289. 

See Nicolai 1998, p. 526. To trace this profile, as well as Anonimo 1994 and Rossi 1994, I used the 
personal file preserved in Galvani's archives: b. 33 fascic. 15 Gallavotti Carlo doc. 832. 

«It happened that a Latin version by Pier Paolo — Galvani high school in Bologna — had been brought 
around in the classrooms for a syntactical delicacy, a modal attraction, resolved with such 
particularity that it was considered exemplary» (Siciliano 2015, p. 56) . 

I would like to point out that I diplomatically transcribed this small part of the interview from one of 
my recordings of the episode of Restauro broadcast on RaiStoria on 5 March 2012 by Giuseppe 
Gianotti: a very useful episode because it rebroadcast the entire broadcast of Terza B. appeal of 3 
November 1975, of which only clips are accessible online. 

See Pasolini 2003b, p. 723: «Andromache and Diomedes / remain behind black covers / of dismayed 
notebooks» (The vows, vv. 5-7). 

See below, subpar. 0.3.1. 

Cf. Martellini 1983, p. 27, Ceramics 1996, p. 649, Walter Siti in Pasolini 2003b, p. 1899, Tuccini 
2003, p. 55 and Favini 2005, pp. 531-533, 540. 

Cf. infra, par. 0.4. 

I obtain the information from the minutes of the teaching body of 15 October 1936: see. Minutes of 
the college of professors and class councils, 1931, 1932, 1933, 1934, 1935, 1936, 1937-1942 — 
Volume XIII, p. 200. 

See Rostagni 1936, pp. 183-184. I obtained the information about Rostagni's manuals (of Latin and 
also Greek) from the minutes of the teaching colleges of 15 October 1936 and 5 June 1937: in the 
first, Rostagni's historical profiles were chosen as a prize on the Manual of Latin literature by 
Girolamo Vitelli and Guido Mazzoni and on the third edition, enlarged, of the Historical sketch of 
Greek literature by Giovanni Setti; and the second college, meeting for the adoption of the books 
of the academic year. s. 1937-1938, reconfirmed both Rostagni's texts. See Minutes of the college 
of professors and class councils, 1931, 1932, 1933, 1934, 1935, 1936, 1937-1942 — Volume XII, 
pp. 199-200, 229. 

Serra 2010, p. 10. See also Serra 2005, p. 36. 

Cfr. Serra 2005, p. 37. 

Cf. Fusillo 1996, pp. 244-245; Condello 2007, pp. 28, 38; Lake 2018, p. 20 

See Rostagni 1934, pp. 76-77: «Many of Sappho's poems were aimed at expressing the fervor of her 
feelings that she felt for these young girls of hers; the pain of the moment of separation, when 
they were getting married; jealousy in front of the man for whom they were destined (so, for 
example, in the most famous ode of all, Daivetai 01 Kfvoc icos Péotow Eupev' Ovynp [That man 
seems to me similar to the gods], translated with free adaptations by Cat howl)» . 

Gallavotti 1948c, pp. 56-57 (my italics); anyone who judges the example not relevant enough (or 
insufficient) see also Gallavotti 1948c, pp. 8-12, 36, 65. 

Pasolini 1993, p. 37. 

Coppola 2006, p. 105. 

Coppola 2006, p. 88. 

Gallavotti 1948c, p. 32. 

Gallavotti 1948c, p. 47. 

On Coppola see below, subpar. 0.2.1; on Funaioli see instead Paratore 1969, pp. 2495-2509 and 
Gianotti 2016, pp. 177-188, while on antiquities in Bologna during the twenty years of fascism cf. 
Degani 1989, pp. 20-31, Ferratini 1992, pp. 18-51 and Canfora 2005, pp. xi-xii. 


The best-known fit of repulsion is contained in a letter to Franco Farolfi from the winter of 1941: «I 
am now caught up in the vortex of a new occupation, practicing Italian: Tasso's Rime after S. 
Anna: the bibliography it's immense, it's now a total of four hours of work in the library, just to 
write down and see what books there are on this topic. This is the classic university work, done 
out of a pure sense of rhetoric and erudition, which I abhor and which I will crush, with an act of 
courage, in the professor's very face. Calcaterra, when he will deliver my report. What can it 
matter to me, who idolize Cézanne, who feel strongly about Ungaretti, who cultivate Freud, about 
those thousands of yellowed and voiceless verses of a minor Tasso?» (Pasolini 1986, p. 28); On 
the other hand, the writing that explains the importance of Longhi's teaching is very beautiful 
(What is a master?): see. Pasolini 1999a, pp. 2593-2594. 

Beautiful definition of Sites in Pasolini 2003b, p. 1899. 

Cf. Camphor 2005, pp. 179-184, 205-213. 

Cf. infra, par. 0.4. 

See Canfora 2005, p. 196: «Excellent students, such as Schiassi and Graziani, have become close to 
him: it is the effect of his seminar teaching, not separated — Graziani notes more than once in his 
letters — from a way of acting as a 'peer' with his students." 

I obtained the themes of the courses of the academic year. to. 1939-1940 from the introduction by 
Bazzocchi and Raimondi to the degree thesis on Pascoli: Pasolini 1993, p. ix; information that the 
two took from the Yearbook of the University of Bologna (1939-1940, p. 178), not from the 
documentary material of the asub. 

Vd. supra, n. 2 (cap. 0). 

On Coppola I would also recommend reading Ferratini 1992, pp. 22, 36-43 and Brizzi 2004; less 
accurate and acute, but still useful, Cinti 2004 and Jelardi 2005. 

Cf. Camphor 2005, p. xi. 

See the controversies on school: Coppola 2006, pp. 227-273. 

Cf. Camphor 2005, pp. 464, 470-473, 479-480, 486-488. 

See Pasolini 2003a, p. 1695 (verses taken from the first draft of the epigram To the houses of the 
ancients): «In the night, already ancient for me, of Bologna, / ancient because I lived there as a 
boy, before the war, / ancient because I was a university student, a fascist, / perhaps also racist 
[...]". See also Pasolini 1999b, pp. 1290-1291. 

Camphor 2005, p. xv. 

Traina 2006, p. 331. Cf. Deans 1989, p. 30. 

The Greek course of the year. to. 1942-1943, started late: that is, in January, after the tragic return 
from Russia. 

See Register of lessons on Greek language and literature dictated by Professor Goffredo Coppola in 
the 1940-1941 school year (asub, Registers of lessons of the Faculty of Letters and Philosophy). 
In the register the fragments are indicated sometimes with the Italian title, sometimes with the 
verse from which the frustule begins; Finally, I add that my list follows Coppola's order. 

Cfr. infra, n. 110 (cap. 2). 

In the entire register there is never any mention of Quasimodo; the news comes only from two 
eyewitnesses: Luciano Serra and Ezio Raimondi. 

They can now be read in Coppola 2006, pp. 86-89, 100-107. 

Cf. Coppola 2006, pp. 105-107. 

I do not think it is possible to delve into the assessments already proposed at the end of the sub-par. 
0.1.2. 

Cf. Camphor 2005, pp. 369-370. 

See Register of lessons on Latin language and literature dictated by Professor Goffredo Coppola in 
the 1940-1941 school year (asub, Registers of lessons of the Faculty of Letters and Philosophy). 


Here too the titles do not refer to the current editions, but are most often given in Italian and 
sometimes through the citation of Latin verses. This time, however, from the Lucilian monograph 
we can deduce that the edition followed is that of Friedrich Marx, which is still the reference 
today. 

Not that wind energy is easy, but at least it is more understandable and enjoyable. 

Cf. Coppola 1941b, pp. 64-72. 

«It takes me back — and I feel desolate due to my ignorance — the passion for music. And along with 
it many other passions: that of Spanish, that of Latin (!), that of Art (the consequence of these 
passions will be an enormous expenditure on books) [...]" (Pasolini 1986, pp. 124-125 ). 

Cfr. supra, n. 61. 

The monograph does not silence Lucilian eroticism, but limits itself to heterosexuality; and as soon 
as a phallus is mentioned, it is not translated: cf. Coppola 1941b, p. 77, where he omits to 
translate caulem testisque (Lucil. 281 M.; «you cut the ..... and in one fell swoop only the two .... 
»). 

Pasolini 1998b, p. 294. Vd. infra, par. 1.5. 

But, as will be seen in detail in the second chapter, Pasolini 1998c, p. 340 brings Petronius and 
Lucilius together. 

Enrico Fulchignoni (1913-1988) was an eclectic doctor who soon combined research and teaching in 
the fields of physiology and psychology with a rich theatrical activity (director of ancient and 
modern texts, both comic and tragic; playwright; director even of operas operas), as well as 
cinema and criticism. See Moneti 1998. 

«Tomorrow together with the aforementioned friends I will go to see a very interesting exhumation 
of Oedipus Rex directed by Fulchignoni» (Pasolini 1986, p. 42). 

Pontani 1965, p. 149. 

Fulchignoni's Oedipus Rex is remembered by Casi 1998, p. 39 (and, with some in-depth analysis, 
Casi 2005, pp. 30, 37), Siti and De Laude in Pasolini 2001b, p. 1118, Trevisan 2008, p. 61, 
Imbomone 2011, p. 54, Santato 2012, p. 416 and Tomassini 2013, p. 14, but only Stefano Casi 
tried to explain its importance. 

«For now, know that: Oedipus at Dawn is finished and completed (I can't wait to hear your opinion); 
[...>» (Pasolini 1986, p. 127). A first fragment of the work, now kept among the Pasolini papers in 
the Joppi Library of Udine, dates back to October 1941, i.e. it follows the Bolognese show by 
only a few months: cf. Trevisan 2019, p. 134. 

See Pasolini 2005a, pp. 53-99; I published the entire Oedipus at Dawn in Pasolini 2022, pp. 203-239. 

Orgy, Pilade, Storytelling, Pigsty, Calderon, Style Beast; the seventh, missed, took the 
(amphibological) form of Theorem: cf. below, chap. 5. 

The Bolognese subsequence, of course, includes scenes shot at the Portico dei Servi and in Piazza 
Maggiore, not under the porticoes of the Liceo Galvani or via Zamboni: the two filmed locations 
are representative of the city to which Pasolini wanted to allude and prevailed over the more 
strictly autobiographical ones . However, keep in mind that the Teatro del Corso, where Oedipus 
Rex directed by Fulchignoni was staged on 8 May 1941, was only a few meters away from the 
Portico dei Servi where Citti-Oedipus and Ninetto-Antigone were filmed! 

Cf. Fusillo 1996, pp. 40, 69. 

«He prepared himself, slightly changing his summer plans, studying for a few hours a day in the 
shade of a grove on the left bank of the Tagliamento» (Naldini 1993, p. 22). 

I obtain the information from the minutes of the teaching body of 13 May 1938, which met to choose 
the textbooks for the academic year. s. 1938-1939, and that of 10 May 1939, which reconfirmed 
following a ministerial directive all the adoptions of the previous year, including the Antigone 


curated by Arfelli: cf. Minutes of the college of professors and class councils, 1931, 1932, 1933, 
1934, 1935, 1936, 1937-1942 — Volume XIII, pp. 275, 322 (Archive of the Liceo Galvani). 

X@poc 5’ 56 MEpoc, ca@’ KKdoal, Bpbav / Sdovyes, Aaiac, duméAOV: TV KvOmTEpOL 6’ / KVOM KAT’ 
KVOTOLODG’ GNdOvEc; ossia: «I see good that this place is sacred: pullula di allori, olive, viti; and I 
saw him rubbing the signoli, rubbing his hands across the fold”, version from the 1967 film: “We 
are in a position with so many Alberi Messi in a row, and with so many fiumiciattoli, and a large 
green plate...” ( transcribe mine from the dialog column). 

Cf. Pasolini 1986, p. 23 and Cases 1998, pp. 38-39. 

See Pasolini 1999a, p. 2499: «It cannot be the political rite of Aristotelian Athens, with its 'many' 
who were a few tens of thousands of people» (italics mine); «he can't», but Pasolini would like it: 
see in fact, paragraph 7 of the manifesto: «The new theater wants to be defined, albeit banally and 
in verbal style, as 'word theater’. Its incompatibility both with traditional theater and with any type 
of contestation against traditional theater is therefore contained in this self-definition. It does not 
hide the fact that it explicitly refers to the theater of Athenian democracy, completely skipping the 
entire recent tradition of the theater of the bourgeoisie, not to mention the entire modern tradition 
of Renaissance theater and Shakespeare" (Pasolini 1999a, pp. 2483-2484). See below, par. 5.1. 

See Pasolini 2001b, p. 1118, Cases 2005, p. 37, Pasolini 2005a, p. 342, Trevisan 2008, p. 61, 
Imbornone 2011, p. 64 and Tomassini 2013, pp. 13-14. However, no one has provided proven 
proof that Pasolini read Gidi's drama at such a young age; the only thing that is certain is the 
reading of the Immoraliste - in fact present in a French edition in his private library: cf. 
Chiarcossi-Zabagli 2017, p. 16 —, but dates back to the post-war period. I believe that before that 
novel Pasolini had not yet known Gide's work: also because fascism did not encourage the 
circulation of foreign literature, particularly French and English. It is wiser to limit yourself to 
Italian literature (in particular Alfieri, the subject of the course held by Carlo Calcaterra in the 
1939-1940 academic year), to Freud and Sophoclean theatre. 

The first is the sketchy incipit of the tragedy Gli alati (1938), on which see. the note by Siti and De 
Laude in Pasolini 2001b, p. 1115; the second is The Spring Youth, discussed in the following 
subsection. 

Cfr. Trevisan 2008, p. 61, 67 and Imbornone 2011, p. 55, 59, 66-6 

Only Fornaro 2017, pp. 93-95. 

See the conclusions below. 

See Pasolini 2001b, pp. 19-38. «Fragment» is the definition of the theatrical Meridian because in the 
original typescript of the first act preserved in the Florentine Bonsanti archive the text appears 
neither incomplete nor so defined by the author, who actually marks «I» with the blue marker at 
the top of the first sheet . Furthermore: in Florence I was able to consult the entire dossier 
containing Oedipus at Dawn and note that in particular in the first act, a little less elsewhere, both 
the partial edition by Siti and De Laude and the complete edition by Trevisan have corrupted the 
original text. 

«I do not want pity, nor do I want to remain silent: to you, who flee the thought of misfortune as birds 
scatter after the storm. I will cry out my shame clearly and intact [...] »(Pasolini 2005b, p. 67; but 
with the reinstatement of the two points, which Trevisan had omitted on purpose according to 
what he states on p. 4). See Soph. Ant., vv. 86-87: Otol, Katavda: nOAAOV EyBiwv Eon / o1yo’, 
EQV LT] TdOL KNPVEN ¢ TadE; years later translated by Pasolini as follows: «Ah, say it instead, let it 
be known! You will be more hateful to me by keeping silent than by shouting it out to everyone" 
(Pasolini 2001b, p. 1016). On the archaic centrality of Ismene cf. Fornaro 2012, pp. 47-51. 

See Pasolini 2005b, pp. 86-96, i.e. Ismene's confession according to the first draft of the fourth act; in 
the second the poet censors himself, treats incestuous love with much more conciseness, reticence 
and a less emphatic vocabulary (although in solidarity with the one cited). This last editorial can 


be read in Pasolini 2005b, pp. 66-71 (or, alternatively, Pasolini 2001b, pp. 24-29; Pasolini 2022, 
pp. 226-231). 

Cf. Traina 2006, p. 332. 

See Arfelli 1933, p. 23 and, for a more recent and in-depth discussion, Derderian 2001, pp. 136-160. 

Arfelli 1933, pp. 5, 7, 23. 

"She's dead! And we gentle / continue in the myth / of our existence. / The sun illuminates us / it 
hurts the air, / birds sing to us / and our eyelashes bloom. / Thank you, thank you, Lord / bitter 
consolation / sweetly you give us. / She died! Aerial life / we lift contentedly. / I see the light of 
death, / but serene and vanished / sweet, sad and lost. / Thank you, thank you, Lord: / light wind 
of death / spread over us living" (Pasolini 2022, p. 232). 

Pasolini 2022, p. 225. 

«I morbidly devoted myself to writing an article for Architrave, and a radio performance for Radio's 
Prelitoriali» (Pasolini 1986, p. 22). 

Pasolini 2001a, p. 3213. 

«Later, when I was in Bologna, I joined a film club and saw some classics: all of René Clair, the first 
Renoirs, some Chaplin and so on. It was then that my great love for cinema was born. I remember 
having participated in a competition organized by the local Guf with a crazy piece by 
D'Annunzio, completely barbaric and sensual" (Pasolini 1999b, pp. 1303-1304). 

According to Giordano-Zabagli 2010, p. 26, but Pasolini's name is not among those classified in the 
competition for a cinematographic subject (see Addis Saba-Alfassio Grimaldi 1983, p. 228). 

Cfr. Pasolini 2001a, pp. 3213-3214. 

Cfr. Addis Ababa-Alfassio Grimaldi 1983, p. 142. 

Vd. Pasolini 1986, pp. 33, 39. 

Cf. Trevisan 2019, p. 130. 

Cfr. Pasolini 2001a, p. 3214. 

I limit myself to hypothesizing that the author of The Young Man of Spring was influenced by the 
film with which Carlo Doglio, animator of the Bolognese Cineguf, won the National Littoriali di 
Cinema in Venice (1936): Verde nei prati, a work which is today lost and therefore not knowable 
in detail but whose plot is taken from an article in the Resto del Carlino of 2 April 1935 and 
whose spirit comes from an unpublished cinematographic subject, entitled The dagger between 
the teeth, in which Renzo Renzi (another university friend of Pasolini and Doglio's heir in the 
organization of the Cineguf of Bologna) recalls his youthful passion for cinema by mentioning, 
among other things, the screening of «Verde sui prati» without mentioning Doglio's name («The 
film praises the spring that awakens the nature and the senses. Then you see Bagolini going to the 
grass with the girls, they lie down behind the trees and touch each other, while a record plays 
Sinding's "spring awakening"); it is possible that such a glorious work for the Bolognese Cineguf 
was re-proposed several times after the Venetian victory and that Pasolini was also able to see it. 
The unpublished work by Renzi from which I took the quote is preserved at the Cineteca di 
Bologna (Renzi Archive, fasc. MC 1.3). 

Vd. Pasolini 2001a, pp. 2593-2595. 

Cf. Pasolini 2001a, p. 3214 and, further upstream, Ducati 1939, pp. 185, 130, 137. 

Pasolini 2001a, p. 2597. 

Ducati 1939, p. 11 (italics mine). 

Ducati 1939, p. 11 (my italics). 

The idea is not only from Siti and Zabagli but also from Houcke 2012, pp. 124-128, Houcke 2015a, 
p. 82 and Houcke 2015b, pp. 211-215. 

Pasolini 2001a, p. 2587. I specify that after getting up and leaving the shade of the mulberry trees (a 
tree more Friulian than ancient Greek) the "young man" fords a river. 


Pasolini 2001a, p. 2591. See Monti 1952a, p. 47: «he did not come to Troy uglier than this / 
scoundrel, he was one-eyed and lame, and with a contracted / large hump on his chest; he has a 
pointed head, and sheds / with rare hair [...] ». 

Vd. Pasolini 2001a, pp. 2589, 2591-2592, 2597. 

Pasolini 2001a, p. 2594. 

The poets who were lucky enough to meet him, such as Filippo Tommaso Marinetti and, above all, 
Giuseppe Ungaretti, remembered him first. A teacher, but without a school, he became one after 
Durrell's tetralogy. 

This archaeology should demonstrate, among other things, that Pasolini and Kavafis also had in 
common a passion for volumes of ancient art despite the fact that the Italian poet only read and 
browsed them for a short period of time (that of his training, as well as of the precocious intuition 
of Kavafis' poetic genius). See below, subpar. 0.3.2. 

Cfr. Belponer 2010, pp. 105-116. 

Vd. Pascoli 2008, p. xi. 

See the considerations of Bazzocchi and Raimondi in Pasolini 1993, p. xviii. 

Vd. Pasolini 1993, p. 219. 

See Antonia Arveda's perpetual commentary on The Best of Youth, i.e. Pasolini 1998a, and Cadel 
2002, pp. 15-58. 

Bazzocchi 1998a, p. 25. 

Vd. Pasolini 1993, p. 107. 

For a more analytical summary of the present see. De Franceschi 1990, pp. 93-94. 

Cfr. Pasolini 1993, p. xviii and, mounted, Serra 1958a, pp. 1-47. 

Bazzocchi 1998a, p. 34. 

Serra 1958a, p. 3 (italics mine). The link between childhood and maniacal fixity was derived by Serra 
from the pages of the Fanciullino: here, in the sixth chapter, the famous Platonic passage on 
poetic mania is recalled (Phaedr. 245a), also alluded to by Pasolini in the second part of the 
Introduction (see Pasolini 1999a, p. 91). 

Bazzocchi and Raimondi in Pasolini 1993, p. xxv. 

It was the speaker Calcaterra who encouraged the young man to follow his personal instinct as a 
brother poet. 

See Pasolini 1993, p. 24, which emphasizes the idea of the co-presence of two opposing linguistic 
registers, already established by critics, reconfiguring it as a constitutive, omnipresent antinomy, 
which cannot be isolated into two times (the time of the Myricae and that of the Conviviali). 

Pascoli, published in the first issue of Officina (May 1955), was republished at the beginning of the 
second part of Passione e IDEODIE (1960). In the second issue of the new Convivium series 
(1947) Pasolini had already published an essay that reworked some ideas of the thesis (Pascoli 
and Montale), but there Pascoli's classicism was completely left out. See Pasolini 1999a, pp. 997- 
1006, 271-281. 

Pasolini 1999a, p. 1000. 

Vd. infra, chap. 3 and 4. 

See above, the introduction, and below, the conclusions. 

It is a Leopardian word, from a passage in Zibaldone cited in the first part of the thesis (Pasolini 
1993, p. 31); but they are echoed by adjectives such as «marmoreo», «dolce» (Pasolini 1993, p. 
173) and also the more explicit and iterated «bello» (Pasolini 1999a, p. 102), or nouns such as 
«purity», «candor (Pasolini 1999a, p. 102), and entire evaluations such as the one on Tommase's 
romantic classicism, compared to that of Pascoli: «The miracle of their language remains, which 
always had, and despite everything, the Latin classics as models [... ]; in that adjectivation of the 


Romans so dry, in their architected syntax, in the sound of their period (Leopardi)" (only the first 
two italics mine). 

Stage zero and stage one, of which the archaeology and the first chapter merely provide the details, 
are summarized and seen in an overall diachronic perspective in the conclusions; advance that in 
broad terms the zero phase includes the production prior to Poesie a Casarsa (1942), therefore 
texts such as II giovine della primavera or Oedipus all'alba, the one that elapses between the 
famous plaquette and the escape to Rome. 

Pasolini 1999a, pp. 91, 102. 

Vd. Pasolini 1993, pp. 167-169. 

It should be noted that the turreted crown, unlike the petasus, does not conform exactly to classical 
iconography: both to obtain greater visual prominence and to emphasize the sense of allotopia and 
even barbarism connected to the Greek myth, the director opted to the Near Eastern iconography, 
Assyrian in this case. This choice is even more evident in the film Medea: in the sequence of the 
Argonautic return to Iolcus, shot between the Roman studios and the surroundings of Aleppo, the 
stele of Hammurabi appears next to Pelias. 

The documentary, edited by Paolo Brunatto and Pasolini himself, was broadcast on the second 
channel on 7 February 1974 as part of Anna Zanoli's television program Jo e...: a program during 
which various intellectuals of the time were asked to talk in simple words about their favorite 
work of art; and Pasolini, mindful of the sequence-excursus of The Walls of Sana'a (1971), chose 
the anonymous art of Orte, the stones of which the Lazio town is made. 

I am alluding to the famous pages of On the Way of Reading the Greeks (1910-1911). 

Vd. Pasolini 1993, pp. 46-47. 

Pasolini 1993, p. 169. 

These attributions are now outdated, but I would like to point out that in Ducati's volume the Venus 
de Milo is not attributed to any specific hand, as in today's criticism; instead the Venus of Capua 
precisely in Skopas, while today the Hellenistic bronze at the origin of Hadrianic marble (as well 
as the Venus of Milo) is generally referred to the circle of Lysippus: cf. Ducati 1939, pp. 402, 504- 
505; for modern criticism see instead Havelock 2007, pp. 93-98 and Boardman 2010, pp. 191- 
192. 

All attributions depend on the thirty-sixth book of Plin's Naturalis Historia, whose lines on Silenus of 
Paros are the first source of the poem. I would add that of the marine group only the Achille 
Ludovisi and the Tritone Grimani seem to have survived in the original and, in copy, a Nereid 
(from the nymphaeum near the Theater of Ostia); and that in the case of the one representing the 
massacre of the Niobids Pliny himself declared uncertainties of paternity: Par haesitatio est in 
templo Apollinis Sosiani, Niobae liberos morientes Scopas an Praxiteles fattirit (Nat. 36. 28), that 
is: «Equal uncertainty concerns the temple of Apollo Sosianus, that is, whether it was Skopas or 
Praxiteles who created the dying Niobides". See Calcani 2009, pp. 8-9, 72-81, 132-133. 

This went completely unnoticed in the perpetual comments (including Nava's), which limited 
themselves to recalling the Euripidean Bacchae. 

Pasolini 1993, p. 16. 

As an example of inattention, I limit myself to pointing out the passage in which the graduate 
recognizes Pascoli's rare originality of thought, however referring to blatantly allusive verses: to 
Act. Ap. 17. 22-25 (famous Pauline speech certainly known to Pasolini) and Prud. Symm. 1. 325- 
327: «Most of Pascoli's thoughts on existence and the particular tone with which he generally 
expresses himself come together, and never with such serenity and distance, as in these words of 
Heron; [the quotation from vv follows. 199-206]. Here we can truly believe in a Pascoli 
Christianity" (Pasolini 1993, p. 19). If he had read the Latin poem more carefully he would have 
understood that Pascoli is more pagan than one might think (see Pianezzola 1973, pp. 39-40). 


Pasolini 1993, p. 169. 

Pasolini 1993, p. 17. 

Pasolini 1993, p. 17. 

Pasolini 1993, p. 16: italics mine, to highlight the furor. 

Pasolini 1993, p. 169. 

Pasolini 1993, p. 5. 

Pascoli 2008, pp. 242-243, 245. 

Pasolini 1993, p. 5. 

Pascoli 2008, pp. 242-243, 245. 

See Pascoli 2008, pp. 242-243. They are actually also called "Paflagoni" (v. 18), but it is not a 
gratuitous display of erudition because, in the pause of the night time (the time in which Skopas 
decided to return to the quarry and question the simulacrum), they dream with nostalgia for their 
land ("they dream of barbaric rivers" [v. 10]). 

Pasolini 1993, p. 169. 

Pasolini 1993, p. 6. 

«There is a brevity in the story (the boy Scopas who goes to contemplate the simulacrum of Silenus 
miraculously created in marble, according to a note by Pliny), which borders on fantastic 
divertissements without going too far. [...] But here is the image of Silenus in his ambiguous 
solitude and in his laughter turned elsewhere, which makes the young man exclaim: [...]" 
(Pasolini 1993, p. 169). See Pascoli 2008, pp. 242, 245: «I am a child [...] The young boy sat 
opposite him / on a boulder, with his brown / curls in the wind» (wv. 13, 47-49). 

Pastures 2008, p. 273. 

See Pascoli 2008, pp. 271-272: «Gryllo / son of Gryllo shield maker / [...] Hyllo [...] the son / of 
Hyllo the potter» (vv. 28-29, 31-32). 

Pascoli 2008, pp. 270, 273. 

I think he remembered it when he wrote Atene (a poem later included in Trasumanar e organiser): 
whose incipit, in concert with the deliberate indeterminacy of the entire poem, plays to confuse 
ancient time (classical Athens) and the past (Athens of Maria Callas' adolescence): «In the times 
of Athens / the girls laughed, at the doors of low houses all the same / (like in the poor 
neighborhoods of Rio); / [...] (Pasolini 2003b, p. 173). On Athens see below, par. 5.2. 

Pastures 2008, p. 278. 

Vd. Pasolini 1993, p. 10. 

See Baroncini 2005, pp. 22-24, 30-35, 40; and Nava's considerations in Pascoli 2008, pp. xvii-xviii, 
XXIV. 

Vd. Pasolini 1993, pp. 6-7. 

Vd. Pasolini 1999a, p. 138. 

Pasolini 1993, p. 11. 

Pasolini 1993, p. 10 (italics mine). 

Cf. infra, par. 1.2. 

I follow the order of Pascoli's verses specifying that the quotations that occur in Pasolini 1993, pp. 5- 
10 follow another. 

Vd. Pasolini 1993, p. 7. 

Vd. Pasolini 1993, p. 11. 

Pasolini 1993, p. 5 (my italics). 

See especially Pasolini 1993, pp. 7-8. 

Vd. Pasolini 1993, p. 171. 

Vd. Pasolini 1999a, p. 135. 

Pasolini 1993, p. 171. 


See Pasolini 1993, p. 10 (my italics). 

Pasolini 1993, p. 10. 

Vd. Pascoli 2008, pp. 264-266. 

«A minute love for the classical poetry of the Greek language, which is too openly exposed in certain 
constructions, in the spelling of names, etc..» (Pasolini 1993, pp. 11-12). 

Cfr. infra, cap. 4. 

«[Pascoli] expands the stupendous moral significance that he had glimpsed in the fable of Psyche» 
(Pasolini 1993, p. 171). 

Cf. Cantilena 1995, pp. 165-172; Burkert 2003, pp. 191-193. 

Vd. Pasolini 2001a, pp. 992, 1012-1013. 

I believe that the first and second chapters of Greece according to Pasolini can only be criticized for 
not having given due emphasis to the textual-verbal aspect; Fusillo gives an account of the tragic 
episodes translated intersemiotically into the films, but recognizes a priority to the iconic (and 
consequently also anthropological) aspect which is unexceptionable for any cinematographic 
work equipped with a video soundtrack, but less so in many Pasolini films: which, from the 
Gospel onwards , are frequently “literal” translations of literary works. 

See Brunetta 1970, p. 99 and Fusillo 1996, pp. 78-79. I would have used greater caution considering 
the place where the sequence was filmed, namely Zagora (I obtain the geographical clarification 
from Chiesi 2015, p. 47). I believe that the food tasted by the priestess is an indefinable 
assortment of local dishes rather than a portion of ricotta, a Mediterranean cheese that was then 
difficult to find in a (central) Morocco that was less globalized than today; I assume an assortment 
because the priestess is offered more bowls and plates. It is possible that a local cheese was 
chosen to take its place, which was certainly not lacking, but it is equally possible that the Pythia 
ate a floured mash or another mixture perhaps alluding to the offerings of the good wishes (rather 
than to the pedittovtat , that is, the cakes with honey offered in Greece to chthonic divinities such 
as Trophonius). 

Cfr. infra, cap. 5. 

In the film the monstrosity is expressed by the totemic mask that covers the upper part of the Pythia's 
face, by the gestures with which she officiates the rite and by the raucous laughter that 
accompanies the response; in the screenplay, however, by the body as well as by the attitude: 
«The Priestess [...] is an abstract, absent, fanatical and obese woman: her face is of a cadaverous 
pallor, and her ringed eyes are full of hatred and of hysteria. As soon as Oedipus timidly, wildly 
stands in front of her, that expression of hysterical hatred becomes accentuated. It carries out, 
impassively and mechanically, the acts of the rite, then, without participation of any kind, almost 
bureaucratically, with a kind of dull anger, it pronounces the God's terrible verdict on that young 
man, who is certainly guilty, hateful to the God and therefore to her" (Pasolini 2001a, p. 992; 
emphasis mine). 

Cf. Fusillo 1996, p. 111. 

It can only be debated whether the director remembered it through Pascoli's mediation or through an 
ancient source known to him such as Luc. DMort. 4. 1 (commented as follows by Brighenti 1931, 
p. 76: «Charon, son of Erebus and Night, the gray-haired and severe old man, who transported 
souls beyond the Styx for a mite, which his family placed, for this reason, in the mouth of the 
dead"); I lean towards the first possibility, as well as the importance of Pascoli's teaching on 
Pasolini, because I consider the preparatory studies for writing a degree thesis more memorable 
than other common school or university readings. 

Pasolini 1993, pp. 6-7. 

Cf. Bazzocchi 1994, pp. 22-24. 

Cf. Pascoli 2008, pp. xvili-xix. 


Valgimigli 1937, pp. 7-10, cited by Pasolini 1999a, p. 103 without, of course, the precise reference to 
the pages I have indicated. 

Both that of Giovanni Pascoli (1909) and that of On the way to read the Greeks. 

I say broadly because our work glosses over the classic Pascoli both in the essay published in 
Convivium and in the more famous Pascoli di Officina. 

See Serra 1958a, pp. 2-3; Baroncini 2005, pp. 18-19; Belponer 2010, pp. 105-116; and Sensini 2019. 

Vd. Pasolini 1993, pp. 219-220. 

Pascoli 2002, p. 967. 

Serra 1958b, p. 493. Let me be clear that I only share the analysis, not the judgement. 

Pascoli 2002, pp. 965-966. See Pasolini 1993, p. 16: «The image of Apollo is the musical motif of 
this poem; it is the pretext born precisely from that indefinable thirst for poetry and from that 
restlessness. An entire poem is born from it [scil. as in the case of Silenus], so much the better; in 
any case I will look for the inspiration of poetry, where it is 'pure', not 'applied' [elsewhere he will 
say: 'reflected’]". 

Arveda did not notice it, although he points out numerous other Pascolian ancestry; and a Dante one 
(So kind and so honest it seems, v. 13) which however I consider much less fitting than the second 
tercet of the eighth canto of Purgatory: see. Pasolini 1998a, pp. 42-45. 

Cf. Favini 2005, p. 532. 

Cf. infra, par. 1.4. 

Cf. Golino 2015, p. 216. 

Cf. Traina 1987, pp. 998, 1001. 

See Pasolini 2003b, pp. 66-67 = Intention to write a poem entitled «The first six cantos of 
Purgatory», vv. 70-77: «The medieval morning experiences / return artificially / (if there is ever 
anything artificial): / there are still many places in the world / where there are no electricity poles 
and toll booths. / Where Filomena sings, concentrated, unaware, / full of her certainty. / Where the 
breeze is smelled by sabines or lions." 

Cf. Baroncini 2005, pp. 24-25. 

Cf. infra, par. 1.4. 

Martellini 1983, p. 28. 

Favini 2005, p. 532. 

On Pascoli cf. Serra 1958a, pp. 26-29. 

Ungaretti 1969, p. 497 

The second and third of the D'Angeli edition, corresponding to the first and second of the Siti-De 
Laude edition. 

Pasolini 1998c, p. 340. 

Cf. Ierano 2015, pp. 295-297. 

I have dedicated a short monograph to the topic: Cerica 2021. The only exception to the critical gap 
just referred to is Pontani 2019, p. 71. 

Cf. infra, par. 1.5. 

Vd. Pontani 1945, pp. 482-486. 

See Pontani 1945, p. 486: «The indefinite and secret predilection for the ephebic body, sometimes the 
flash of a word that breaks the veils, or even explicit, the drama of the confused senses, give to 
this passion, which flares up or is consumed along the way, in the more humble and filthy 
environments, in shady rooms, against rare backgrounds of nature, a magical, singular colour" 
(my italics). 

See the testimony of his favorite student (Antonio Spagnol, renamed Amado mio now Benito now 
Iasis) regarding the scandal that forced Pasolini to flee to Rome from Casarsa: «Later the young 
people retracted what they had declared, also because they were not supported by any certainty, 


and Pasolini himself stated that he wanted to draw inspiration in his behavior from the ideas of the 
French writer [scil. André Gide] and to the thought of the poets of ancient Greece. He was 
therefore referring to a world and realities that did not dictate scandals, indeed homosexual 
relationships were considered normal »(Clarotto 2018, p. 74). 

I quote from Kavafis 1963, p. 75, because Pontana's anthology did not have Greek in front of it. 

Pontani 1945, p. 483. 

Pasolini 1998b, p. 274. 

Keeley-Sherrard 1975, p. 54. 

See above, subpar. 0.1.2 and, furthermore, Gallavotti 1948c, p. 35, where, framing the socio-cultural 
reality of Alcaeus' poetry, the professor speaks with evident embarrassment about male 
heterosexuality: without mentioning pederasty and homosexuality: «All this favors the ignition of 
emotional transports in unnatural deviations, which are witnessed in this age as well in Sparta and 
Crete as in Ephesus and Mytilene, in raw forms of animalistic sensuality or in a higher sphere of 
passionate longing for ephebic beauty" (my italics). In the rest of the monograph, in harmony with 
this interpretation, Lycus and Meno are found to be dispensers of only "spiritual" joys (Gallavotti 
1948c, p. 49). 

Cf. Ferratini 1992, p. 44. 

«Desi had in fact betrayed Van Gogh or Scipione to make a neoclassical drawing, which seemed to 
be the reproduction of a Hermes or a Ganymede» (Pasolini 1982, p. 149). 

If Arfelli's Antigone was equated with a holy martyr, Ducati's Ganymede with an angel; nor should 
we ignore the fact that the author only defined as "magnificent" a muscular twist that elsewhere, 
in reference to a female body, he had described with less chaste words: see. Ducati 1939, pp. 448, 
402. 

K’ cida t’ @paio oa [...] (Kavafis 1963, p. 54 = On the threshold of the café, v. 3); as rendered by 
Pontani 1945, p. 483: «And I saw, then, the stupendous body», quoted without alterations by 
Pasolini 1982, p. 131. 

Pasolini 1998b, p. 274. 

See below, subpar. 1.2.1. 

Vd. Pasolini 1998b, pp. 278-280. 

See Pasolini 1982, pp. 129-132, 191-194. On the issue see below, par. 1.5. 

See below, subpar. 1.2.1. 

Reference to the second chapter of Cerica 2021; here I limit myself to specifying that in the 
corresponding chapter of the Siti-De Laude edition, founded on a philological-genetic principle 
(against the one followed in the first edition, which favored internal coherence and enjoyability), 
only erotic songs are cited; no Moirologists, although the chapter is still marked by dysphoric, 
destructive tensions. 

See below, subpar. 1.2.1. 

See e.g. Pasolini 1998c, p. 345 (where a reminiscence of On the threshold of coffee is linked to the 
erotic-expressionist paradigm of Lucilius; see below, par. 2.1): «You don't suspect it, but every 
mouthful, every sip and every puff of smoke, in the first bar, he sculpted you in the marble of your 
yet uncreated beauty." 

Cf. Pasolini 2001a, pp. 3052-3053 and Bini 2018, p. 68. 

For a summary of the work see Zoletto 2010, pp. 21-23. 

Pasolini 2001a, p. 273. 

Pasolini 1960b, p. 178. Cfr. infra, par. 4.1. 

Cfr. Pasolini 200 1a, p. 3053. 

Cf. Dorigny 2005, pp. 151-152. 


Orestiade's legacy can be seen above all in the co-protagonist of The Wild Father, the teacher's 
favorite pupil who, like a little Orestes, laboriously manages to sublimate his tribal origins 
through school, through the light of reason; the idea returns in Notes for an African Orestes, with 
Orestes himself in place of Davidson 'Ngibuini and the University of Dar es Salaam in place of 
Kado's school. 

Cfr. Pasolini 2001a, p. 3054. 

Cf. Caminati 2007, pp. 117-120. 

Pasolini 2001a, p. 318. 

Pasolini 2001a, p. 268. 

See Pasolini 2001a, p. 318: «Among the pupils, one, Davidson, is the most hostile of all to the new 
teacher's new method and culture: and he is the most hostile precisely because he is the most 
intelligent and the most sensitive. In fact, it is the intelligent and sensitive who are passionate 
about things with an attachment that can be biased: even to the institutions of conformism and 
rhetoric." 

«The professor calls him and, unlike the others, Davidson speaks. But, on Ennio and Nevio, he 
recites an absurd little lesson, visibly learned by heart or almost, a series of banal and academic 
information from an old school textbook" (Pasolini 2001a, p. 269). 

Pasolini 1999b, pp. 50-54. 

See at least the pioneering essay Pedagogia (1977) in Zanzotto 1994, pp. 141-152, Capitani-Villa 
2005, Meacci 2015 and Carnero-Felice 2015. 

On Pasolini's "pedagogy", also in relation to that of other "involuntary masters" of the twentieth 
century, cf. The Door 2018. 

Meacci 2015, p. 115 (italics mine, so that that detail doesn't go unnoticed). 

See for example the testimony of Pasolini's most illustrious student, Vincenzo Cerami: Meacci 2015, 
pp. 61-62; or the one in verse by Bruno Bruni with which the archaeology ends. 

Cf. Lavagnini 2005, p. 115; Meacci 2015, pp. 116, 261. 

The synthesis is traced starting from Chiarotto 1995, integrated by the reading of the various 
testimonies collected in Mariuz 1993 and, above all, Meacci 2015. A chapter on Pasolini as a 
Latin teacher has not yet been written. 

When possible he taught in the open air or, instead of indoors in the farmhouse where he was a guest, 
within the walls of a small warehouse of agricultural tools made available by Antonio Spagnol's 
grandfather: cf. Clarotto 2018, p. 55. On the teaching in Versuta see. also the fourth and sixth 
chapters of Atti impuri, i.e. Pasolini 1998b, pp. 59-71, 87-93. 

Cfr. Bemporad 1998, p. 101. 

See Golino 2015, p. 216, but also Naldini 1989, p. 62 and Chiarotto 1995, p. 402. On the literary 
results see. below, par. 1.4. 

Req. Georg. 1, f. 511. 

One even remembered the metrics of some verses of the Aeneid: cf. Meacci 2005, p. 334 (but see 
also p. 235). 

Fr. 286 pmg, read to Misa Bolotta in the translation by Quasimodo 1940, p. 156. 

Lavagnini 2005, p. 116. 

Bruni 1993, pp. 19-20 (The timp of a fantat, vv. 89-122). Bruni's companion in San Giovanni di 
Casarsa, in addition to Pasolini's cousin Nico Naldini, was Vincenzo Miggiano: interviewed by 
Giovanni Marzini and Mario Rizzatelli for a short television film of the Rai del Friuli-Venezia 
Giulia headquarters which aired in 2012 within the rotogravure of the regional news II weekly 
("An absolute place of the universe". Pasolini and Friuli), Miggiano also remembered the 
exceptional nature of Professor Pasolini, bringing a further useful example to this excursus: some 
memorable lessons on the fourth book of the Aeneid, read in metric - even Pasolini "sang", not 


just Giovanna Bemporad -, translated and commented with skill and passion. I was able to listen 
to Miggiano's testimony thanks to a DVD made available to me by Piero Colussi, whom I thank. 


PART I SHINING HELLAS (1941-1950): FROM 
STAGE ZERO TO ONE 


CHAPTER I POETRY (GREEK-LATIN) IN 
CASARSA 


Until a few years ago, most people thought that Pasolini had made his 
debut, at just twenty years old, with the famous plaquette of July 1942, few 
knew that three months before the release of Poesie a Casarsa he had begun 
to publish some essays on literature, culture and society in the magazine of 
the Bolognese Guf (Architrave), continuing the work until 1943 both in the 
same student newspaper and in II Setaccio (even, here, with the addition of 
poems, drawings and art history writings); or who, while still a first-year 
high school student, had participated in the Ludi Juveniles of 1938 with his 
prose tragedy The Glory of Him, which he himself defined as "my first 
effort" 1. On the occasion of the fortieth anniversary of his death, the 
Archiginnasio Library in Bologna has carried out a project of cataloguing, 
digitizing and networking Pasolini's juvenilia from 1942 - including the 
plaquette - which has not only had the merit of making rare material more 
accessible and thus contributing to research on that forgotten (and partly 
unknown) Pasolini also treated in this book, in archaeology and at times in 
the present chapter, but the merit of also bringing to light a new article, 
hitherto unknown and therefore absent in the edition of the “omnia” edited 
by Siti. It is a Note on today's poetry, published together with two drawings 
in the April 1942 issue of Gioventu Italiana del Littorio. Bulletin of the 
Federal Command of Bologna, a magazine which ceased operations in the 
following October and was immediately refounded with the title of Il 
setaccio, of which Pasolini himself would become deputy consultant and 
editor during his fourth year of university; it is a short writing to be held in 
great consideration here both for its content and for the place in which it 
was published2. Legitimizing itself with an incipitatory quote from the 
essay Di noi contemporaries by Enrico Falqui (1940), who not surprisingly 
founded the magazine Poesia a few years later with the aim of translating 
and disseminating contemporary world poetry after the long period of 
protectionism (and classicism) fascist, the Alma Mater student still fresh 
from the Latin exam maintains that there should be no contrast between 
classics (Greek, Latin and Italian) and living writers both in the field of 
studies and in that of the simplest reading private; he indicates the need to 


learn about literary contemporaneity and invites school children to pick up, 
alongside Virgil, Dante and Leopardi, also the books of Ungaretti, Montale 
or Betocchi. Although the pen is sharp3, it should be highlighted that it does 
not yet encourage illicit activity, that is, those authors already dear to him 
but disliked by a strongly nationalist power (Baudelaire, Verlaine, Rimbaud 
or, to move on to prose, Dostoevsky, Strindberg and Wilde) : the discussion 
remains within Italian borders, the infringement of the rule is only 
chronological; and in any case it is not subversive because, in full 
agreement with the almost contemporary project of the magazine Eredi, 
which in the previous spring-summer he dreamed of founding together with 
his university classmates and friends Leonetti, Serra and Roversi, the author 
of the well-known he believes that there can be no valid contemporary 
poetry that eludes or even fights literary tradition. Therefore, at twenty as 
well as at fifty Pasolini clearly perceives the indispensability of the classics, 
both ancient and Italian; obviously we must not confuse this young critic 
(and the poet that this chapter will try to illustrate) with the non-writer 
corsair of Petrolio/Vas, not a novel that does not begin, and yet, as revealed 
by the very definition of «modern Satyricon»4 and any in-depth reading of 
the famous posthumous work, it is true that even the most exhibited and 
shocking innovation arises from classicism (as well as from life), be it 
Petronius and Lucian or moderns such as Sterne and Dostoevsky. With this 
I do not want to temper the undeniable audacity of ours: indeed the 
passages cited at the foot of the page highlight it; and the entire note 
highlights it well, which is not «an invitation to dive into the contemporary 
to rediscover the love for the classics»5, but rather an incentive to dive into 
life and love contemporaries as much as ancient poets. I only intend to point 
out that at this temporal threshold, that is, before the friendship with 
Giovanna Bemporad, the call to arms and the revealing defeat in the war, 
there is no political accent in this cultural and literary controversy: Note on 
today's poetry rather develops a discourse distinctly literary because 
Pasolini still remains, even if for a short time, the young fascist reader and 
lover above all of the then paradigmatic authors portrayed in chapter zero; 
or, if you prefer, the chrysalis that has yet to evolve into a butterfly. Only in 
the heart of the war (1943-1945), some more (D'Annunzio) some less (the 
Greek tragedians, Virgil), the idols are removed from the pedestal in favor 
of many modern, contemporary and foreign authors who had already begun 


in Bologna to appreciate: only in the Friulian suburbs endangered by Nazi- 
fascist raids, partisan guerrilla warfare and American bombings. 

The forgotten article reminds us of a character that is actually one of the 
cornerstones of his entire work: that is, that Pasolini's thirst for knowledge 
is omnivorous and insatiable, that his instinctive curiosity reconciles 
readings at that time as still frequently conceived today in opposition or 
even incompatible. But after the crucial experience of the civil war, the boy 
who had already read ancient and modern epics as a child (Homer and 
Virgil; Camodes and Salgari6) and, as a high school student, Sophocles 
alongside Shakespeare, D'Annunzio and Carducci, became even more 
voracious : in harmony with the choice to immediately undertake a 
university curriculum in modern studies, he broadened the horizon of his 
readings even going beyond the mere literary sphere; and in the last months 
of the conflict he gave a very personal contribution to Falqui's ideas just 
mentioned: as a translator of world poetry into Friulian, also supported by 
Versuta's students; and what's more, a few years later, as a collaborator of 
Poesia. If today the defense of Friulian autonomy - not only linguistic - 
seemed to some to be retrograde7, the teaching experiences born within the 
Academiuta di lenga furlana certainly are not: in addition to the pedagogical 
reasons already exposed in chapter zero, because both from the few 
notebooks published between 1944 and 1947, now profitably brought 
together in a single volume’, and from the final section of the Meridiani 
dedicated to the poems, which collects the versions of the 40s and 50s, the 
need to read the poets clearly emerges of one's time alongside the ancients; 
with a crucial turning point, however, compared to the 1942 note: among 
the sixteen authors translated during the long stay in the Casarsa 
countryside there is only one thousand-year-old entry (Tre framens da 
Safo). Despite the fertile 60s, deeply marked by classical rewritings and 
translations, they seem to propose the same perspective exposed in the first 
article (i.e. the indispensability of tradition alongside the importance of 
"today"), the inclusion of Sappho alone in the didactic-metaphrastic 
laboratory is emblematic; indicates that after scholastic and fascist 
classicism, tradition can also be desecrated and placed on a secondary level 
compared to that of more recent and foreign literature. As the chapter will 
try to demonstrate, in the immediate post-war period Pasolini was anything 
but disinterested in Greek and Latin poetry, but we must not fall into the 


mistake of inferring from the following pages a primacy of the classic: 
perhaps it is only in the first paragraph , dedicated to the verses that 
immediately preceded Poesie a Casarsa, which corresponds to the focus on 
the ancient classics with their effective predominance, a legacy of the 
culture discussed in the previous chapter. Since this monograph cannot be a 
small Pasolini encyclopedia, the medieval, modern and contemporary 
sources which emerge more or less crystallinely from the works dated to the 
years 1943-1950 are not covered here; however, it is necessary to 
remember, as a further premise and warning, that alongside the ancient 
protagonists (Sappho, Aeschylus, Virgil) the young Pasolini had read and 
loved the most varied poetic experiences and traditions: from Provencal 
lyric poetry to popular songs, from the Spanish modernists to Kavafis , 
from the French symbolists to many more and less contemporary Italian 
poets. Faced with this variety, it appears clear that already in the case of the 
Friulian poet and then of the adult poet, the hierarchical status of classicism 
itself is in crisis, that is, the idea that ancient literatures are better and have 
inevitable paradigmatic superiority compared to serious ones: the poet 
which comes before what comes after (Homer more than Virgil, Virgil more 
than Dante and so on). If we can legitimately speak of Pasolini's classicisms 
and now consider Pasolini himself a classic9, however, once again that 
contradictory nature so dear to him and which has long been re-evaluated 
even in a critical context, applies once again. Citing the article discovered 
in 2015 I can conclude that, after having met the classicist still in full 
training between Galvani and the University of Bologna, we are now 
already about to delve into a contemporary classic. 


1.1. Greek lyric poets in the Urtext of Poems in Casarsa: between 
scholastic classicism and hermetic classicism 


Before focusing attention on stage one of this ambiguous classicism, let's 
take a step back from the last two paragraphs of chapter zero and return to 
the student who composed Oedipus at Dawn. Precisely the drama of 1941- 
1942 is close, in style, to The Borders: that is, to the collection of Italian 
poems composed starting from the summer of 1941, but soon foundered 
following the predilection for the Friulian language, which gave rise to a the 
shorter the more innovative the work, Poesie a Casarsal0. It is important 


that the only Friulian text of The Borders, which will become the second of 
the Bolognese plaquette and then of La Migliore Giovani (1954), contains 
the first nominal reference to the mythical character of Narcissus (El nini 
muart): the new poetic universe seems immediately associated with Greek 
classicism; the dialect itself seems to bring with it that modernist, 
"phantasmatic"11 classicism which clashes in comparison with that of the 
first surviving Italian verses. The language of the latter is not only marked 
by the grandeur of the literary tradition of the "Great Homeland" (Foscolo, 
Leopardi, Tommaseo, Carducci and D'Annunzio), it is also suited to the 
most recent classicism, the same evaluated favorably in the Note on today's 
poetry; and even if Quasimodo's name is not mentioned there, Pasolini's 
initial appreciation for Siculo-Greek is well established: we get it from the 
letters12, as well as from the Urtext of Poesie a Casarsa. Italian classics 
aside, the language of The Borders is suspended between scholastic 
(neo)classicism and Greek-lyrical hermeticism; or, if you prefer, between 
the masterly style of the professors and that of another fraternal poet, 
because, despite the innovations of the Sicilian poet-translator and the 
stylistic sensitivity of Gallavotti and Coppola, the versions of the three are 
still united by an average lexicon -high which Pasolini would soon begin to 
limit, opting instead for humble words - even without literary attestations - 
to be set in traditional metrical forms13. In the 1941-1942 collection, ours 
takes on the free verse and basically also the expressive mediocrity of the 
Greek Lyricists (and of Ed's poems it is immediately contemporary with the 
translations), that is, he adopts a language consecrated to tradition but 
without excesses; yet the substance, the idea of these immature verses 
remains classicistic, similar to that of the versions written by more famous 
academics than Gallavotti and Coppola that Quasimodo tried to 
modernize14: also because in several compositions, thanks to other Italian 
models such as Foscolo, the poetic lexis 1t becomes more complicated in the 
syntax and furthermore the hermetic lesson, which goes beyond the single 
case of Quasimodol5, permeates the conceptual, figurative exposition 
itself16. 

Let's see what the traces of this classicistic vocabulary innate to both 
professors and poets are in The Borders. The simplest and most emblematic 
example is the predilection for «boy/girl», with erotic value, at a premium 
on a wider lexical range in Greek (in addition to mé1c/naic, e.g. ditas, vifvic, 


1 mapVeviky): an established metaphrastic cliché not only among the Greek 
scholars of the first half of the twentieth century such as Giuseppe 
Fraccaroli, Ettore Romagnoli or Manara Valgimiglil7 (and even a poet like 
Quasimodo, who only in some cases prefers to translate «boy/girl»), but 
even in versions of the second half of the twentieth century18. To tell the 
truth, even in the Urtext of Poesie a Casarsa we witness the oscillation 
between «child» and «boy», but as in the Greek Lyrics in clear favor of the 
learned voice: in The Borders there are nine occurrences of the latter 
against the four of the most common word. Below is the entire list of 
significant lexical convergences between the Greek Lyrics and the Pasolini 
collection in question. «Sweet/sweetness», «languid», «soft», «suave», 
«tender/tenderness», five synonyms used by Quasimodo to make the 
semantic area expressed also in this case by a more varied spectrum of 
Greek words: GBpdc /GBpHc, advc/é5e0, GmaAdc, YALKEpdc, pEdLAdI\<c, 
ustAtyoc/WéAAlya, Takepd ¢ and tépyv. Then: «amorous» (in the sense of 
lovable, pleasantl19), «storm», «celeste» (i.e. of the sky, therefore in the 
sense of divine), «foliage», «vegetable garden» (in the sense of garden) and 
« trembling/trembling" (only in the rendering of Sapph. 31 V. in close 
relation with the Greek: tpduoc, v. 13). We can compare a list of archaisms 
used by Pasolini regardless of the Sicilian-Greek model: «agro» (adjective), 
«apolline» (sic), «bove», «carme», «clivo», «cola», « despise", "grieve", 
"effigy", "auspicious", "feral", "larva" (in the sense of ghost), "tear", 
"languish", "lungi", "meco", "lead", «pei» (for 1), «hermit», «rorido», 
«semblance»20. Taken by themselves, the two lists are not illuminating; it 
is therefore necessary to frame them in the thematic universe of the 
collection and also proceed with some minute textual examination: starting 
from the analysis of a revealing poem, entitled Translation from Alceo: 

In time when among the white mountains 

Sirius burns the days and governs them, 

I saw you in Orchomenos. 

There 

the sun hurts so sweetly, 

it does not take away man's pride; 


and extracts melodies from the child 
with the soft flute one grieves.21 


Correctly in the Siti edition it is specified that it is not a real translation but 
an independent text inspired by Fr. alcaico 347 V., i.e. to the summer 


symposium frustule transmitted to us by the Deipnosophists of 
Athenaeum22. However, further investigation is possible and appropriate. 
First of all, the pseudo-metaphrastic value of poetry can be indicated with 
greater clarity and precision: without a doubt, as is suggested in the 
Meridians, Translation from Alcaeus measures itself with the overall idea of 
the Greek Lyricists, but at the same time presupposes more than one text 
specific (both of Quasimodo and of Alceo); that is, I believe that Pasolini 
interpolated different fragments (Alc. 346 and 347 V.), and thus aimed to 
obtain a "new" and integral poem from them, as the author of Tramontata ¢ 
la luna con Sapph had already done. 168B, 47, 130 (vv. 1-2), 146 and 36 V. 
and of Only the thistle is in bloom, which translates precisely Alc. 347 
reinstating Sapph in the second stanza. 101A V23. Secondly, it can be 
added that to the sweet song of the cicada (Gye. 6' &« meTdAwv ddEa 
TETTIE24), amplified by Quasimodo through Sappho («Sharp among the 
leaves of the trees / the sweet cicada under its wings / thickly vibrates its 
song [...]»25), ours has replaced an idol not very dissimilar to the traditional 
aulo player, who returned to the fore with the decadents26, but with 
ambiguous connotations: while in the Greek and in the Italian translation 
the contrast is entirely external, played between the sweetness of the animal 
cry (as well as the implied sweetness of the wine) and the painfulness of the 
summer heat27, in the text in question the antithesis becomes internal to the 
boy and the sun; and if the latter limits himself to «gently wound», the 
oxymoron is immediately doubled: the flute player «tears melodies», 
«softly grieves». The addition of an erotic element to the gap in the Greek, 
in all likelihood reminiscent of Alc. 346 V. (dita, v. 3, translated "child" by 
the Sicilian poet28), and the propensity for oxymoron are both among the 
typical characteristics of the entire Pasolini classicism, both the retrograde 
one discussed in the archaeology and in this paragraph both that of a 
gradual turning point dating back to the following years. «Cola», «child», 
«soft» and «si grieves» on a stylistic-lexical level; Sirtus, Orchomenos and 
the wind instrument on the conceptual one; and the Alcaic pseudo- 
translation/interpolation on the intertextual one: these are all explicit signs 
of the conformity of The Borders to the classicistic vulgate. Even poetic 
writing in Friulian and Italian dating back to the Second World War is 
populated by lovable children, but following the enlightening example of 
the «nini» Narciso they are sometimes called «frus» now «frutins» now 


«zuvinus», or more simply «boys» (more rarely «children»29 and 
«youths»); and in any case without ennobling displays: that is, without 
flutes, whistles, garlands, lamps, etc.; and without any more purely 
suggestive toponyms as happens instead in I confines and in other minor 
collections that never merged into recognized production (Le cose, Poesie, 
Canzoniere per T.). Following an extraordinary experience such as the 
teaching between Casarsa and Versuta and thanks to the accumulation of 
new readings, the young poet matured and understood more and more that 
to describe the fragile Friulian Eden in verse there was no need only for a 
language completely different from that of The Borders, but also of textual 
"shosts", 1.e. veiled or, often instinctive, quotations; and even, with the 
opposite inspiration, of simplicitas and greater fidelity to reality. In The 
Borders as in other early verses, albeit subsequent to the innovation of the 
Poesie a Casarsa, the natural and human space appears instead inauthentic, 
especially when compared with that of the plaquette and the other best texts 
collected in The Best Youth: Where to the Landscape Paintings , sometimes 
inspired by the Mediterranean glimpses of the fragments of Sappho, 
Alcaeo, Anacreon or Ibico, sometimes by the bucolic-georgic work of 
Virgil, the interior landscape takes over, in parallel to what happens in 
contemporary figurative production; landscape populated by erotic (the 
adolescents alluded to above) and autoerotic (Narcissus and the mother30) 
longing and also rich in literary memories, however no_ longer 
predominantly Greek-Latin or Sicilian-Greek and above all better 
assimilated thanks precisely to the continuous allusion to own spiritual 
universe — or psychic, if you prefer. If Translation from Alceo is a text that 
is also representative of this tendency towards the neoclassicist framework 
but at the same time, as we have seen, it is not devoid of personal 
characteristics, perhaps generated by the desire to rival the famous poet- 
translator and certainly destined for a great success in Pasolini's work, both 
youthful and adult, Meditazione conversely exemplifies a type of spineless 
idyll better than any other poem: 


The girls come, they leave 

sweet lumps like evening on the walls, 
the clear cloud spreads out again, 

and calm returns. 


Naked bodies struggle, 
they fight in competition, in the river 
they are reflected, the evening comes 
and loneliness returns. 


Thus doves fly across the sky, 
sources are upset, they flee 

carri sotto madide nubi, 

but everything runs, stays behind, 
trembles in the memory, labile.31 


The style is not courtly nor as hermetic as in other compositions in the 
collection, but it sounds cold and dry; that expressionism typical of much of 
his poetic work does not emerge. The author is taken by external and 
extraneous notations ("maidens" described with opacity, unspecified male 
subjects engaged in obvious athletic activities, fluttering doves, rippling 
sources, chariot races), in front of which the Sapphic motif of solitude and 
the Virgilian one of time that is running irreparably seem merely decorative: 
further pieces of a mosaic without cohesion. It does not seem necessary to 
me to delve deeper into these forms and contents, but only to discuss the 
precise lyrical-classical reminiscences of The Borders from here to the end 
of the paragraph. 

Quotations (and sometimes imitations) of Sappho, Alcaeus, Anacreon and 
Ibico recur in verses in which no different from what happens in Meditation 
and Translation by Alceo Casarsa disappears behind a _ Hellenic 
scenography: in addition to the onomastics and the stylistic elements 
already treated, of the original Greek lyrics and those of Quasimodi, the 
natural and human landscape survives; and with such intensity as to hide 
the beloved maternal country, which is also the undisputed protagonist of 
both the Urtext and the licensed Poesie a Casarsa. In To an unknown 
woman, seen at sunset, the fourth poem of the collection32, Casarsa 
becomes a polis, a "city" (v. ¥) even equipped with "suburbs" (v. 6), 
therefore almost as large as the capital of Lesbos: Mytilene allegorized in 
the famous poems on the ship-state left out during the selection made by 
Quasimodo but carefully discussed in class by the stasiotikos Coppola (Alc. 
208a, 6, 73 V.)33; I say almost because the predilection for the 
indefiniteness of the Greek Lyrics and the erotic conclusion of the third 
stanza clearly indicate what Pasolini's reading of the Greek hypotexts 1s: 
abstract and sensual, certainly not historically determined nor political. 


However, the fact remains that here appear for the first time two words that 
will have a long life after the small revolution of Gramsci's Le ceneri and 
are absent both in the other poems of The Borders and in The Best Youth, 
where Casarsa is always and only the ambiguous «pais» (country), 
paradisiacal and funereal, in which the poet Narcissus is portrayed; «pais» 
even after adhering to Marxist thought: land of exploited farmers forced 
into deadly or, in the best cases, disappointing emigrations. Therefore, if the 
"thunder" (v. 1), the "lightnings" (v. 4), the "wind" and the "showers" (v. 5) 
do not allude to yeiu@v of Alc. 208a V. (v. 5), then it 1s possible that the 
origin of the first two stanzas are the Gyptot yeumvec of Anachr. 362 pmg 
(vv. 3-4), rendered by Quasimodo with «impetuous storms»34 — and 
«storm» occurs in Notti in Friuli with a similar anacreontic citation35 —, and 
at the same time the Opniktoc Bopéac («Thracian Boreas») of Ibyc. 286 
pmg (v. 9), a text that we already know was dear to Pasolini and we will 
explore it in greater detail in the following paragraph. The imitation of 
Anacreon, Ibico and, in the three final verses, of Quasimodi's Sappho in 
Tramontata é la luna36, reveals to us a further trait of the classicism of The 
Borders: that Aegean nature is not proposed only as a prototype of beauty in 
itself (and of greatness even in his deinotes: the Eros/Boreas «red with 
lightning», who blows «turbid / merciless burned with dementia»37), but as 
an archetype of the erotic landscape. 

It is undeniable that v. 8 of To an Unknown Woman, Seen at Sunset 
proposes a decadent reading of the ancient (the Fimminara Sappho by 
Baudelaire, Pierre Louys, D'Annunzio and others), however a careful 
lexical examination of the poem, combined with the intertextual one just 
summarized, confirms that a step forward has been taken, that is, towards a 
more accurate reading of the poet. We have already seen that Quasimodo 
plays a crucial role, equal to that of the masters, yet it is good to revisit and 
delve deeper into the topic to dissolve a possible misunderstanding. 
Although at the time the versions of the Sicilian poet were not appreciated 
by the majority of Greek scholars38, and specifically in the literature on 
Pasolini, the classical translator Condello considered with disdain the 
mediation of the Sicilian-Greek towards the young author of the «framens», 
otherwise from Sappho of many decadent writers, the Quasimodian one was 
born more from Greek than from the "already possessed"39: among the 
specialists of the poet-translator it is well established that he specifically 


sought out the different - of Sappho and the other lyric poets before that of 
Virgil, Catullus and other poets ancient — and ended up varying and 
innovating its inspiration40; and that the Greek Lyricists did not evade 
either the original text or philology, also thanks to the generous contribution 
of philologists such as Ignazio Cazzaniga and Achille Vogliano41 and to the 
comparison with those reviewers expert in ancient literature: a dialogue, the 
latter, which did not revolutionize the substance but produced some changes 
in the Mondadori editions of the anthology42. Furthermore, the 
Quasimodian versions converge in many aspects with the same criticism 
discussed in archaeology: with what Coppola and Gallavotti were writing. 
Therefore, by selecting and translating the texts without references and 
mythological stories and in no way attributable to archaic Greek history43, 
Quasimodo emphasized the emotional function of the ancient poetic code 
and in The Borders, more than in the Friulian versions, ours follows it fully 
; as anticipated in the previous chapter, it is only a few years later that 
Pasolini will be able to make use of other readings and give personal 
development after the succession of lyric poets interpreted by Gallavotti, 
Quasimodo-Anceschi and Coppola44. But let's still focus on the earliest 
verses, briefly resuming the interrupted analysis. Inspired by Eros, or by the 
Platonic mania also mentioned by the preface of the Greek Lyrics45, the 
Sicilian poet had valorised characteristics which later, with different 
instruments, were also reaffirmed by the most expert critics both of the 
letter and of the historical framework of archaic Greek lyric ( like, precisely, 
the eroticized landscape)46: his "enthusiastic" reader, the novice imitated 
him almost immediately and with the first weapons of a solid classical 
culture he tried to renew in his own way the topos of love as more cross 
than delight: in case of To an unknown woman, seen at sunset resorted to a 
singular synthesis of Sappho, Anacreon and Ibico; in Summer Night to a 
summa of the two Aeolian poets. 

Summer Night is a variation of the same theme47: insomnia caused by a 
suffered love; with the difference that here the pain is not left to the unsaid 
of metaphorical and intertextual allusions, it is made explicit by the second 
couplet. Even in front of this poem, Pasolini's "bulimia" must be 
highlighted, his desire to continually insert quotations from his beloved 
classics. The first part still winks at Sapph. 168B V., perhaps not without a 
new reference to the previous symposial fragment of Ibycus (in addition to 


the simile of the stormy wind, even to the Alcaic decasyllable [éuoi 0' 
"Epoc]| ovdeniav KataKoltos pay, that is: « but for me Eros is not quiet in 
no season"48); the second instead seems to be a synthesis of the second 
Sapphic stanza of Alc. 45 V.49 and wv. 3-4 of Alc. 347 V. (or, to be more 
precise, of verses 5-7 and 10 of Solo il cardo é in fiore): it is evident that a 
song so "high" and "dense" as to "dismember" the air clashes with the 
lonely and annihilating silence of the night, broken by lightning and sighs. 
The assiduity of the pain ("night and day") really makes possible a rapid 
gap between the emptiness of the night and the day populated by cicadas 
and lascivious girls; but to me such a contrast seems like a stretch caused by 
inexperience and hunger for classics, by an attitude to quotation that is 
sometimes poorly digested and which will not completely disappear even 
with adulthood50. 

While these early verses present a varied assortment of lyrical-Greek 
reminiscences, starting after the Second World War Pasolini shows himself 
sensitive to the voice of the single poetess of Ereso: it is possible that 
collaboration, friendship and comparison also played a role in this. poetic- 
intellectual with Giovanna Bemporad51, but given the excellent Bolognese 
studies, ours must have probably intuited on his own that no one better than 
Sappho seems to have expressed the dysphoric-suicidal excesses connected 
to the desire for love - an aspect to which I will return shortly - and to have 
therefore elected as the preferred (ancient) model in the poems and prose of 
the years 1943-1950. On the contrary, the breadth of school classicism 
attested by The Borders also affects poets who do not belong to the macro- 
genre of melica; an example of this is I was a warrior in the gardens: a 
poem in which not only the playful-Homeric childhood narrated in Operetta 
marina52 is recalled, but also reference is made to one of the two tragedies 
by Sophocles which are at the origin of that Oedipus at dawn so stylistically 
and ideally similar to the Urtext of Poesie a Casarsa (Ant., vv. 101-109). In 
this case the Friulian country does not disappear behind the splendor of a 
bucolic idyll or the "real" beauty of a Mediterranean landscape, it vanishes 
behind the mythical walls of Thebes ‘ExtémvaAoc, with the author himself in 
the role of an undefined hero - it is not known whether a surviving Theban, 
a defeated Argive or, a rebours, Hector or Ulysses: certainly not the 
Antigone-Ismene of the drama written between the end of 1941 and the 
beginning of 194253. 


Bitterness rises to my eyes 

shadow of smoke from the fires 
turned on. This is the morning 

of sweet confidences. 

But the wind 

that beats on the windows and drips 
the willows, and this vague ray 

of sun, to the usual myths 

I am calling: and already I see 

on the sunny pergola the strong one 
life that I earn every day 

outside these walls.54 


1.2. Love of death: Friulian Sappho 


It is well known that Pasolini's first lyrical season was born in the name of 
Narcissus55, a figure from the Greek myth who is intertwined with the 
theme of the double: this too has already been highlighted both in reference 
to The Best of Youth and The Nightingale of the Catholic Church and in 
relation to the complex of the work (with particular attention to The New 
Youth,  Petrolio/Vas and the _ twentieth-century artistic-literary 
framework)56. Although connected to the image of Narcissus because the 
love for the mother conceals the love for one's own face, Oedipal self- 
representation is conversely less investigated in the literature on the young 
Pasolini57. Finally, other emblems derived from classicism are marginal or 
almost unknown: that of Hector and, especially, those of Adonis and 
Antigone58. However, a synoptic study of this small set of Pathosformeln is 
missing: a discussion which is therefore necessary to begin in the course of 
this paragraph (and resume in the next); and therefore a justification of the 
Warburgian term is first of all necessary. It does not appear that Pasolini 
was ever aware of Aby Warburg's studies on the Nachleben der Antike, but 
above all his interests in the history of art and also partly in figurative 
production are known, particularly fertile in the 1940s and in the last years 
of life59; the poet was trained under the enlightening aegis of Longhi, i.e. in 
the framework of a pre-iconological artistic historiography, of a historical- 
formalist nature: like Warburg, also Panofsky and Gombrich - just to 
mention the most famous iconologists who developed some premises of the 
" maestro”’60 — never appear in Pasolini's writings on art. The use that is 
made here and later of the term coined by Warburg 1s not entirely translated, 


heterodox. It depends primarily on its applicability to a very broad visual 
field, therefore open to comparisons with cinematographic production and 
to interconnections between the drawings and paintings of the 1940s and 
poetic works61; and precisely the youth one is the most visual, rich in 
symbols and metaphors. It also depends on its cultural value, not strictly 
artistic: that is, both as a pathetic-iconic formula and as an elementary 
nucleus of psychological expression, from which derives that phantasmatic 
value already noted regarding the author of On the way to read the Greeks 
and its own upstream, with much more in-depth analysis, of the thought of 
the German scholar62. However, we are not talking about Pathosformeln 
only because Warburg's coinage has an explosive force more suited to the 
explosiveness of stage one of Pasolini's classicism: a force that the poet- 
filmmaker could certainly have followed and perhaps even appreciated 
thanks to his readings in the psychological field and anthropological dating 
back to the 1950s, 1960s and 1970s63; we talk about it more because the 
common denominator between Narcissus, Oedipus, Hector, Adonis and 
Antigone is precisely the (funerary) pathos64, that "human feeling of death" 
already highlighted in the passages of the thesis on Convivial Poems65. 
Naturally, a hierarchy can and must be traced among those five Greek 
"ghosts": and without a doubt the inability to love the other than oneself, 
represented both by the narcissistic mirroring/doubling and by the erotic- 
identity fusion with the mother, has a notable relief; however, from the set 
of those mythical-thematic occurrences and, above all, from the new 
evidence of the Adonia figure (secondary only to the narcissistic image), it 
seems that ours draws from the ancient myth - now more or less 
consciously - as a pool of archetypal forms of funeral mourning66. Let it be 
clear that the centrality of death cannot be deduced only from a study 
focused on the ancient tradition in Pasolini's verses, but from a simple 
reading of his work, that is, from an interpretation, if possible, devoid of 
specific angles: the first Friulian production, especially the one prior to the 
Marxist turn, very often returns to the infinite, unfulfilled and unsatisfiable 
erotic desire, yet it is enclosed in a funereal frame that will never be broken; 
even in the happier texts, where death does not seem to loom, it is still a 
stone guest. If this is therefore one of the most recurring themes of Friulian 
poetry (and of the complete works), the classical tradition has however 


provided him with important tools to dissect it in many of its disturbing 
nuances. 

Both the Attic tragic theatre, the topic of the next paragraph, and the 
poetess of Ereso must have contributed to this predominance: we will see 
this shortly, first a premise about her is needed. Of the Sapphic fragments, 
both in the verses in Friulian and in the Italian poems subsequent to The 
Borders, topical characters survive such as the pleasantness of nature, the 
deinotes of erotic desire, the terpsis of material luxuries and good manners: 
topical, of course, not only in Sappho's frustuli and in Greek poetry, but in 
the entire Western literary tradition, therefore not always necessarily 
ancient; yet in some cases it is possible to recognize its clear classical 
ancestry, for example in Dedica, 1.e. in the very short "preface" of Poesie a 
Casarsa (and then of La Migliore Gioveta) - a poem actually already 
composed in the summer of 1941 and included, in a mere Italian version 
and with another location, in The Borders: 


Aga fountain from me pais. 
A no ega is more fresh than this pais me. 


Fountain of rustic love. 


dedication. Water fountain in my town. There is no fresher water than in my 
country. Fountain of rustic love.67 


To date, its debts to Provengal literature have been highlighted, sometimes 
to Italian literature, sometimes to Spanish literature68. I am not aware that 
any classical ancestry has been hypothesized regarding the adjective 
referring to water and the close connection between water and love; we 
limited ourselves to pointing out the double of the translation and 
consequently the possible narcissistic implication69: this also in light of the 
subsequent poem both in the plaquette and in The better youth (Il nini 
muart), a poem in whose second tercet the first nominal reference to the the 
hero drowned in the seductive water of his own face. However, considering 
the precociousness of the verses and the chronological proximity both to the 
reading of the Greek Lyrics (1940) and to Coppola's course on Alcaeus and 
Sappho (1940-1941), I consider it very likely that the "fresh water" also 
descends from Sapphic loci amoeni -alkaics: the bém@p woypov of Sapph. 2 
V., see 5 — Quasimodo and Coppola both translate the attribute as «fresh»70 


— and/or the ywdypov vdap of Alc. 115a V., see 8 — in this case the Sicilian 
poet opts for «cold». It is possible that even the wonderful water of Alc 
contributed. 45 V., a fragment which was the object of the attention of 
Quasimodo as well as the Campanian professor and already cited in The 
Borders: it seems that Alceo defines the water of the Ebro as "divine" 
(perhaps in reference to a sacred ceremony in which the girls are 
involved71) , but if it is true that these were immersed up to the thighs, we 
can hypothesize spring weather and cold water also for the locus amoenus 
of today's Mapitoa72; in any case what matters most is the nostalgic 
eroticisation of the river, addressed directly by the poet in the first verse and 
in the second verse as the object of the unspecified action of the numerous 
and sensual girls. 

However, there is another possible comparison with the Greek texts on the 
table and on the shelves of Casarsa, perhaps even more interesting and in 
keeping with the general framework of Friulian poems, yet less stringent 
from the historical-genetic point of view (a perspective which can be found 
precisely in Quasimodo's translations and in Greek lyric poetry a reliable, 
although progressively diminishing, source of the entire lyrical season of 
the 1940s). This is Eur. Hipp., vv. 208-211: lac av dpocepic a0 KpnVvidoc 
/ Kca0apav vddtav TOW apvoaipav , / md T atysipoic év Te KOUNTH / 
AEIUOVL KALWEio” Avartavoaivav; that is: «Ah, how I would like to drink a 
sip of pure water from a fountain of fresh dew! I lie down and sleep in the 
shade of a poplar grove, on a green lawn." May I be allowed this one 
playful translation, which interpolates Pasolini's words, like Sapph's 
version. 95 V., vv. 12-13 (Amtivoic dpo0devtac [6- / y[P]oic; rendered thus 
in Friulian: «a lis rivis / ke la fresca rosada / a fa fluri»; and in Italian: «to 
the banks that the fresh dew makes bloom» 73: translations whose echo can 
be seen in a chapter of Amado mio74) and the cinematic one by Soph. OC., 
vv. 16-17 [...] green"); the meaning of the game is to highlight the 
assonance of the Euripides passage with Pasolini's work. The four verses 
are taken from the well-known rewriting of the Crowned Hippolytus, a 
tragedy which earned the poet of Salamis victory after the failure of the first 
version, judged scandalous for the scene in which the stepmother Phaedra 
openly declared her monstrous love for the Athenian prince ( Veiled 
Hippolytus)75; more precisely they come from the first episode and 
constitute Phaedra's second line after entering the scene and the first in 


which, in passing and in absentia (the lover confesses to her guardian 
alone), allusion is made to her desire erotic for the stepson. As happens with 
other classical authors (e.g. Callim. Epigr. 28 = AP 12. 43, vv. 3-4), the 
"fountain" (Kpnvic) conceals an erotic symbol, consistent both with 
Phaedra's symptomatology and with the other translations which emerge 
from the subsequent lines uttered by the heroine: the desired sip of pure 
water (vv. 208-209) underlies Hippolytus, who since the prologue the 
audience knows is devoted to virginity and is precisely connected to the 
"intact meadow" (dknpatov [ ...] Aewdva) perhaps belonging to a 
memorias sacred to Artemis (vv. 76-77)76; and the aorist participle 
KAWWeioa, conjoined with Phaedra, euphemistically indicates the longed-for 
embrace. Pasolini may have learned all this from his first university 
teaching of Greek, which focused precisely on Euripides' Hippolytus: the 
register has been lost and therefore archival confirmation cannot be had, but 
it is unlikely that a light-hearted professor like Coppola, who in course on 
Lucilius did not omit heterosexual themes, he glossed over the issue just 
summarized. In any case, that ancient passage which with a playful attitude 
we could define as Pasolini-esque may have attracted the interest of the 
very young freshman, who shortly thereafter invented the first verses, even 
independently of the explanations given in that academic course: dew, 
unfulfilled love, pure waters and pure youth, poplars and meadows full of 
greenery are not only key words of Friulian poetry but of the entire 
Casarsese imagination, which survived until the 1960s and was cynically 
overturned and mocked only in the last years of life, in the first part of The 
new youth. 

Whether it is the waters of an eroticized landscape (Sappho and Alcaeus) 
or a symbolic (and reticent) pure source that can drive one mad with love - 
the entire first Euripidean episode insists on the precise concept of erotic 
voo0c/pLavia -, it a classical echo seems to be missing in the famous debut 
of the Friulian poet. The simplest interpretation would be to think of the 
Petrarchian tradition and in fact, by virtue of its never-extinguished fortune, 
it cannot be completely excluded; however, as I have already tried to point 
out in the incipit of the chapter, Pasolini's poetry is polygenetic, born at the 
crossroads of multiple literary histories, and therefore the Greek classics 
can coexist with rvf 126 (and similar), Machado and Lorca. Furthermore, if 
we consider that Dedication already appeared in a collection dominated by 


the Siculo-Greek and Greek tradition such as The Borders, then the first 
version of the short composition even probably conceals the dominance of 
Sappho and Alcaeus (and perhaps Euripides) over the modern texts : 
originally the literary sources of the Versuta fountain were Greek; Rudel, 
Petrarca and Machado were "added" later, when the poet reduced his cult of 
classicism and preferred to feed himself more and more on other literatures. 
As can be seen, it is not easy to understand the precise derivation of similar 
topical themes; on the contrary, a typically Sapphic figure in the verses and 
prose of his youth can be found in the suicidal desire: and such certainty 
depends on the fact that in this case he resorts to explicit quotations, not to 
phantasmatic rewritings like Dedication. 

The passionate reading of the Greek Lyricists in the summer of 1940, the 
importance of the post-classical lyric traditions also in the eyes of the 
masters Gallavotti and Coppola77, the polygenetic nature of the Friulian 
poetic work: all this must remind us of the indispensability of mediations; 
for Pasolini and Quasimodo, and also for the classicists. If Andrea Capra 
remembered Petrarch and Leopardi when studying the Sicilian poet78, in 
the case of Pasolini Leopardi and Quasimodo apply. When Sapph. 168B V., 
vv. 1-2 are translated: «O Zoventut, la Luna a va ju cu li Pléiadis»; that is, 
in the Italian version by Pasolini himself: «O Youth, the Moon sets with the 
Pleiades» 79, this does not happen trivially because the translation would 
have been carried out on the Italian text of the Greek Lyrics rather than on 
the Aeolian one80, but because in the adored Quasimodian version — 
accompanied by the original — the echo of an author dear to him was 
perceived and appreciated: namely The Sunset of the Moon, vv. 1-22: «As 
in a lonely night, / over silvered fields and waters, / where the zephyr 
hovers, / and a thousand vague aspects / and deceptive objects / the distant 
shadows pretend / among the calm waves / and branches and hedges and 
hills and villas; / having reached the edge of the sky, / behind the Apennines 
or the Alps, or the Tyrrhenian / into the infinite bosom / the moon descends; 
[...] / [om. vv. 13-19] / one disappears, and one / leaves mortal age / 
youth»81. The enthusiasm for Leopardi and Quasimodo does not preclude 
him from direct comparison with Greek, which is substantially denied by 
Condello: the twenty-year-old poet has sufficient linguistic and cultural 
means to read and understand archaic lyric poetry, even if according to the 
critics' vulgate illustrated in archaeology; the author of the «framens» 


should not be confused with the writer in 1960 who was "forced" by other 
commitments to translate the entire Oresteia of Aeschylus in a few months 
and after years of fasting from Greek. So much so that the sapphic 
quotations just mentioned, albeit with an imprecision, bear the original 
text82: the latter is only the display of an insatiable encyclopedism or in the 
use of Greek lies a deeper desire for the sensuality of a whole alphabet83? 
In any case, it is precisely those quotations that we must look at: in search 
of the key theme of Pasolini's Sappho and as proof that ours does not only 
operate in a complex and indirect trail of ancient traditions, but also in 
autonomy: with in mind Greek, scientific notions and personal ideas. It will 
be done shortly; before focusing the discussion on the dominant note of the 
Friulian Sappho (sub-par. 1.2.1), it is good to conclude these preliminary 
considerations by highlighting two characters absent in the very first proofs 
of I confines and converso central in the subsequent verses. 

The first is the theme of madness, quintessence of literature and the arts84, 
but not so discovered and recurrent in all authors as in Pasolini (in the form 
of erotic obsession). Specifically in the first lyrical production, mania is 
connected above all to the figure and complex of Narcissus, therefore to the 
inability of authentic love for the other: hence the reduction of eros to mere 
ravenous desire. Traces of this absolute centrality are not only found in 
Pasolini's predilection for a poet who was able to express erotic torment, at 
its highest level, in love for the death of the brother. 95 V. (not surprisingly 
included in the small anthology of the Three framens85); she can even be 
recognized in the assiduous rereading of that Ibicean paidikon that ours 
continued to admire in Quasimodo's version until well into the 1950s, when 
he was already attempting the civil poem: a new genre; veiled in lyricism, 
without a doubt, yet characterized by a poetic ego aimed at the historical- 
social reality of Italy with much more emphasis than was already the case in 
the more mature Friulian texts. It is best to read Like the North Wind Red 
with Lightning in its entirety, followed by the original: 

In spring, when 

the water from the rivers flows into the gores 
and along the sacred garden of the virgins 
the flower opens on the cidonii apple trees 


and other flowers attack the vine shoots 
in the darkness of the leaves; 


in me Eros, 

that no age ever soothes me, 

like the north wind red with lightning, 
moves quickly: like this, murky 
merciless burnt with dementia, 

keeps tenaciously in the mind 

all the cravings I had as a boy86. 


*Hri men ai te Kydoniai 

apple trees ardomenai podv 

from rivers, to Virgins 

an imperfect garden, where the flowers are 
increasing shadows 

The drunkards will die; I am the fourth year 
no one lying down. 

ttet 00 steropas of flames 

Threikios Boreas 

blessed with Cypriot azalea 

ais maniaisin ermneos athambheis 


+guardst 
day brake. 

It is the most representative text of the Ibizan monodic-symposial 
production and of the quality that made it canonical until the Hellenistic- 
Roman age: that arsion of the senses still famous in the Ist century BC. and 
remembered, among others, by Cicero (Tusc. 4. 71: maxume vero omnium 
flagrasse amore Reginum Ibycum apparet ex scriptis; that is to say: «but 
more than all Ibycus of Rhegium burned with love, as appears from his 
works »). Even if the poet from Reggio did not limit himself to singing the 
paides kaloi, his name was often associated with erotic torment, with the 
expression of a love so overwhelming as to "burn" the mind, to take away 
one's mind (rather than life ). This metaphorical connection is not coined by 
Cicero, of course, but as the Latin passage itself points out, it is specific to 
Ibico's work, in this case of fr. 286 pmg; noteworthy in this sense are the vv. 
10-11, which Quasimodo manages to render, with beautiful amplification, 
both in the accumulation of attributes and in the iconic data: apart from the 
happy translation of the instrumental dative GCoaAéaic pavioiow with 
«burned with dementia» (literally: «with burning follies» ), third element of 
an asyndetic and ascending list that recreates the vertigo inflicted by the 
similarity of vv. 8-13 - and it succeeds also thanks to the parallelism with 
the adjectival phrase "red of lightning", compared to the joint participle bz0 
oteponac mAéya@v -, the final addition of the youthful "desires" must be 


highlighted, which on the one hand modernizes the dictation , on the other 
hand it reiterates the continuity of the erotic feeling, already Ibicean, but 
connoting it with a quality foreign to the Greek which certainly contributed 
to attracting Pasolini's attention: that morbid obstinacy suggested by the last 
Quasimodian attribute of Eros ("tenacious", which translates an adverb 
connected instead to the Sapphic image of the windy rush: éyKpatéwe, 
«strongly»). The theme of madness also comes into play in the Greek text, 
but without the specific obsessive nature; the torment of the (ped)erotic 
experience, which is a basic element of the original poem and - it seems - of 
a conspicuous part of an unfortunately shipwrecked corpus, has thus been 
made even more congenial to our sensitivity. And still with regard to the 
affinity of contents and forms between the two famous poet-translators, the 
reduction of cultural anachronisms can be highlighted. In the Quasimodian 
text the easy Eros survives and among the less intelligible names the 
toponymic attribute «cidonii»/Kvd@viat is the only one preserved; also just 
like Pasolini's translator of Sapph. 140 V., v. 1 omits the epithet Kv0épna 
(«Cytherea»)87, so Quasimodo omits Kvmptooc («Cypris»); and, finally, as 
the otherworldly geography of Sapph. 95 V., vv. 11-13 fades into an 
unnamed Friuli88, so the personification of the gusts blowing from Thrace 
becomes the abstract «northern wind»89. But more than these technical 
solutions, which reveal a common method, the sentimental analogies count. 
In addition to the addition of the obsession within the topos of Eros the 
jailer, an only apparently marginal detail stands out, that is, the split into 
two stanzas made by Quasimodo: useful to highlight the contrast between 
the torment of love in vv. 7-13 and the placid pleasantness of vv. 1-6, 
flawed in the Italian version only by the option for a sinister and symbolic 
«darkness», as opposed to an adjective completely in keeping with the 
idyllic picture of the first verses (oxlepdc, «shadowy» )90; and, even before 
that, from the use of the verb "to attack", which indeed anticipates the 
warrior action of Boreas (dicowv, "rushing"), but creates a new antithesis: 
between the flower of the apple trees sacred to Aphrodite and that of the 
vines sacred to Dionysus. Also noteworthy is the contrast between the 
turbidity of feeling and a virginal purity that sounds ‘indefinite’ even before 
being crystalline like uncontaminated water ("virgins" in v. 3 instead of 
Tlapévo1, i.e. the Nymphs or the Charites): in v. 10 «turbid», a slippery 
word and at the end of the verse like «virgins», renews the beautiful 


asymmetry between oxtepoiow («shadowy») and épsuvdc («dark») shifting 
the field of action from the shades of light to the implied river clarity vs. 
opacity of the heart — transformed into a subject, water takes on a greater 
role in the translation than it had in Greek, characterized instead by the 
precedence given to vegetation (unAidsc, oivavOidsc; i.e. apple trees, vines). 
An oxymoron-loving poet such as Pasolini could not fail to follow 
Quasimodo in this direction; as some pages from Amado mio91's laboratory 
reveal, he also knew how to appreciate linear and bare verses (Sapph. 47 
V.), but the never-dormant stylistic expressionism turned him more 
willingly towards "manneristic" texts such as this well-known Ibicean 
fragment, which undoubtedly remained also suggestive in the rendering of 
Sicilian-Greek. 

In summary: Bro. 286 pmg is close, in its erotic vision, to some of 
Sappho's poems which are particularly dear to us, such as the frr. 94 and 95 
V., cited or alluded to several times in the Friulian period (and, further 
upstream, carefully considered in Coppola's lectures of February-March 
1941). The interest of the less naive Pasolini is therefore concentrated on 
those lines of archaic poetry in which extreme torments are expressed; and 
more extreme than the Ibibian mania is the drive towards annihilation 
expressed by Sappho - although the latter, in truth, seems to have 
represented love with multiple accents and today is therefore less dramatic 
and dark than Ibicus (and other lyric poets, such as Simonides). 
Furthermore, it is useful to note that the "ghosts" of Narcissus, Oedipus, 
Hector, Antigone and Adonis are in solidarity with a similar tendency: their 
implicit funereal goes in concert with erotic psychopathology. The author of 
Mattini Casarsesi had already defined himself as a _ "desperate 
mimnermo"92; but a more solid confirmation should not emerge only from 
the imminent examination, aimed at showing the birth of the fearful 
Adonius simulacrum from a rib of Sappho (subpar. 1.2.1), it should also 
appear from a rapid consideration of the poetess's flower translated into 
Friulian: the most recurring theme is death, three of the four versions insist 
on it (fr. 31, 95 and 140 V.); more distant, although connected, that of 
solitude (fr. 168B V.). We can then conclude that after the general 
neoclassical placidity of The Borders the first shadows of restlessness are 
lengthening: in evident concomitance with the historical and biographical 
events, dissolving much of the fascist legacy. The process will become 


more acute in the following decades, with ever greater decentralization with 
respect to every kind of classicism (Greek-Latin, Italian-modern and, 
finally, logocentric). 

The second aspect of innovation compared to the beginning is on a purely 
formal level, it lies in the choice of the Friulian language. To date, no 
particular emphasis has been given to the equation between the Aeolian 
dialect and the Casarsese dialect93, and the indeterminacy and ambivalence 
of Pasolini's statements on the matter may have contributed to this94; but in 
light of the lexical issue highlighted in the previous paragraph, of the 
general exemplarity of archaic Greek lyric95 and of the particular 
predilection for Sappho, the importance of this comparison should be 
reaffirmed with more emphasis, albeit within the well-known polygenetic 
framework: therefore, in this case , wind power does not exclude Provengal 
and symbolist musical associations. To all this must be added the 
consideration that the young poet was able to benefit from Greek scholars 
who were experts in the Aeolian language (especially Gallavotti). From the 
university course notes it does not appear that the professor focused one or 
more lessons on the mere linguistic question, yet, given the priority given to 
the two lesbian poets and given the close reading pursued in the classroom, 
it is unlikely that he completely abstained from providing clarifications on 
the particularities of the literary dialect adopted by Sappho and Alcaeus; 
precisely his literariness is the crucial aspect, of which the author of Poems 
in Casarsa was certainly not unaware. Furthermore, in the first monograph 
obtained from university lessons on lesbian poetry, Gallavotti highlights the 
cult character of the aeolian used by the two poets by resorting to the 
metaphor of the hortus conclusus96: a detail that should not be overlooked 
because it refers to the same virginity evoked by Pasolini in 1946, when on 
the fourth Stroligut spoke of the "very ancient" Friulian dialect as a pure 
and innocent language, capable of "suggesting original images"; with or 
without that precise figure, it is probable that the professor who in the 1937- 
1938 school year had enthused the IC by explaining the Greek lyrics had 
already expressed the concept of the virginity-literariness of Sappho's poetic 
language. I am convinced of this hypothesis because in all likelihood 
Gallavotti highlighted the archaic-sacral framework within which lesbian 
poetry was born97, therefore the idea of the primitive candor of the Aeolian 
of Sappho and Alcaeus and perhaps the biblical metaphor itself would not 


have sounded inappropriate to high school students of Galvani just as they 
were not for the readers of The language of the Aeolian poets (and of 
History and poetry of Lesbos in the 7th-6th century BC). It is clear that 
Pasolini alluded to an Edenic language also by virtue of other readings (as 
well as biographical associations: the dialect of his mother's country), but I 
believe it is important to insist once again on the historical-eventual fact. At 
the precise moment in which he had the enlightenment to move from the 
epigonate of a neoclassical Italian to the absolute novelty of a poetically 
unexpressed dialect until then - eureka dating back to the summer of 1941 -, 
Pasolini had almost a cult of Greek lyric poets and continued to study 
classical literature, sometimes even appearing more enthusiastic about Latin 
than modern literature98; the declaration in which he combined Greekness 
and neo-Latinism dates back to 1946, just five years after the electrocution, 
yet at a moment in which the butterfly was now starting to emerge from the 
chrysalis: there is greater distance between the author of The Borders and 
the poet in Friulian between the latter and that of the late 1950s; I believe 
that if he had commented on that crucial turning point shortly after the 
publication of Poesie a Casarsa today we would have a much more precise 
and exclamatory reference to the Sapphic language. However, anyone who 
continues to have doubts should consider that even the most representative 
image of the first period of Friulian lyric poetry is connected to the idea of 
candour, not only to those of death and melancholic eros (Narcissus dies as 
a child, «nini», therefore pure ); and that ours, as emerges from the diary 
writings, remained a virgin until 194399; and, finally, that in many of the 
Greek texts dear to him such as Sapph. 2 V., Ibyc. 286 pmg and perhaps 
Eur. Hipp., vv. 208-211 there are words connected to virginity which, once 
translated, become a real obsession in Friulian verses (e.g. the «fantassin» 
of Adon al mour, an idol not dissimilar to the «puer of the Fanum 
Apollinis highlighted in the first pages of the thesis -anthology100) — and 
the Adonis I am about to discuss is also pure. To conclude the linguistic 
question, it is right to highlight the Friulian term that struck him in the 
summer of 1941: «rosada» (€€poa in eolic), uttered by a boy (!) from the 
place; also remembered for his delicacy and innocence (!!)101. Therefore, 
at the moment of the shift towards the Casarsese dialect, Pasolini evidently 
conceived it as a precious and fertile language: like the Aeolian Greek it 
reflected the purity of inspiration of Sappho, the religious sentiment of all 


the thiasos (erastria and hetairai) and the refinement of the entire historical- 
cultural framework of Lesbos in the 7th-6th century BC102, thus the 
Casarsese brought within itself the concreteness of a very personal Friulian 
idyll, populated by pure and delicate «frutins», dedicated to the Christian 
religion as much as their master Erastes103 , as well as marked by a 
similarly uncontaminated nature (compared to both the human and Lesbian 
landscapes). It is only after having met, a few months later, the "punk" 
incarnation of Sappho (Bemporad104) that he would have projected the 
aforementioned disturbing shadows on a initially idealized poet, also 
through Gallavotti and Coppola. In any case, Friulian remained the most 
suitable language for attempting classic-contemporary poetry: "very 
ancient" and very modern at the same time. The final proof of my thesis 1s 
the fact that greater classical reminiscences can be found in the Friulian 
verses; I will try to demonstrate this in the following subsection. 


1.2.1. Tonuti Spagnol, Adonis devoured by Narcissus 


Let's start with Pasolini the translator. Like the Greek Lyrics, the four 
Framens from Safo are also autonomous poetic texts, consistent with the 
verses in their own right; but, although they are fully attributable to the 
tradition of author versions, they were also composed on the basis of the 
original. So it follows Sapph's version. 140 V. preceded by the Greek 
published by Eva Maria Voigt (slightly different from that of Ernst Diehl, 
compared to the Quasimodo translation of 1940) and followed by the Italian 
version from Friulian edited by Pasolini himself: 


He dies, Kytheri’, abros Adonis; what do we want? 
Fall down, crow, and cast down your robe. 


«Adon al mour 
oh tenertt 

- don't they?" 
«Pétiti i] cour 
you fantasize, 
svéstiti nut». 


«Adonis dies, oh dear one — what do we do?» «Undress naked, oh little boy, beat your heart».105 
In Adon al mour we witness a clear eroticisation of the corpse Adonia 


because the poet duplicates the image of Venus's favorite transforming the 
plural Kkopoat («girls») to which the soloist addressed in the second verse into 


a singular pederotic «fantassin»; and even the second self-harming gesture 
is eroticised: the ritual tearing of the dress (katepsixeoOe yitwvac, «tear 
your tunic») is replaced by the action of undressing, which is also placed 
before the percussion of the chest (kattvateo8e). Despite this and despite 
the fact that the translation does not shine with coherence because the plural 
"nu se fassin?" clashes with the singular of the vv. 3-6, the original cultic 
aspect does not seem entirely lost. It is undeniable that there is a personal 
reading, which emphasizes sensuality, but it is still a funeral eros that does 
not forget the cultic nature of the fragment: apart from the first self- 
destructive gesture, preserved and enriched by metonymy, I believe that the 
dimension musical of the poem, that is, that the rhyming and alliterative 
series of the six truncated quinars makes the translation singable and freely 
respectful of the original music106; also important because in doing this 
Pasolini deviates from Quasimodo's example. Crucial, in any case, is 
precisely the Adonis simulacrum: it takes on a particular importance and 
begins to speak more explicitly if placed in relation not so much with the 
corpse of Myrrhine or with the Praxitelian statue of the Fanum Apollinis 
commented on in the thesis107, but rather with more with the other bodies 
of handsome young men translated into Friulian in those same years (that of 
Elis sung by Trakl and that of Fleba the Phoenician in Eliot's The Waste 
Land) and, above all, with Amado mio, an apparently light-hearted short 
novel for via the erotic-seaside theme but in reality an already erudite- 
experimental text, especially in the first version (Un Their God/The 
«Maglie»); novel whose often irreverent encyclopedism also touches 
Sappho, not only Jiménez, Kavafis, Eliot and Tommaseo, collector of neo- 
Greek popular songs. Unlike the latter four, the poetess is only alluded to, 
she is a mere "ghost" of Serrian memoryl08; however, this ghost is 
important, from my specific perspective, and can be seen in particular in the 
third chapter (the second of the Siti-De Laude edition): the one in which the 
Kavafian paradigm, i.e. the body of the Tomb of Iasis, gives up its I move 
on to the beautiful corpses mourned in the moirologia anthologized and 
translated by Tommaseo (and consultants) and cited abundantly by Pasolini 
according to a complex mosaic-literary game that Guido Santato was the 
first to contribute to explaining109. The chapter, which recounts the crisis 
of the summer liaison between the two main characters and the consequent 
depressive obsession of the erastes (Desire), bears in its epigraph the first 


verse of a popular erotic couplet which in full reads: Avantepa, Avantepa 
0é va woyouaynow , / va Kpacw T' dpy Kai Bovva va tT! Gxoyaipetnow; that 
is to say: «I want to agonize with enormous pain, to scream my farewell to 
the mountains and heights»110; the first verse is consistent with another 
epigraph, from only three years earlier: that of Poesie, a plaquette published 
in April 1945 in San Vito al Tagliamento. Here is the opening verse of 
Sapph. 94 V. («tethnaken d'adolos thélo»111), 1.e. the second (!) of the rich 
choice of sapphic fragments discussed by Coppola (lesson of 5 February 
1941) — but even before that read in Quasimodo's translation and, after the 
course university, cited several times directly in Greek, even in the 1960s 
(in The Work of Hell, vv. 1-9112). In turn te@vaKnv 5’ Gdd0AmM@s DEA Is 
similar in theme to v. 11 of fr. 95 V., KkatOavnv 5! iLepds Tic [Exel We, and 
this last poem is alluded to precisely in the finale of the third chapter of 
Amado mio (D'Angeli), where Desiderio would like to commit suicide in a 
Tagliamento which, like the Livenza of the chapter following has now 
changed, from a beautiful crystalline river where one can contemplate the 
ephebic nudes, into a river of the dead, "cold with dew" as in wv. 3-6 of the 
Friulian translation: 

Desi no longer wanted to live any longer: he felt death with his drunkenness and bad breath. [...] 
Then, point blank, Desi turned to the company and shouted: "Guys, I'm going to bathe in the river, 
who's coming with me?". [...] Then everyone decided to go to the river, if only to witness the 
bathing of the craziest ones. Screaming and singing they threw themselves over the embankment, 
down the corn fields, under the mulberry trees, among the sunflowers wet with dew. They arrived 


at the Tagliamento, under the abandoned acacias. In the twilight of dawn, the river stretched white 
like an immense shroud. [...] They ran on the bank frozen with dew.113 


I also add, for completeness, the antecedent in verse of this "ghost"; taken 
from another minor collection entitled Canzoniere per T. (1945-1946), 
where «T.» stands for Tonuti or Antonio Spagnol: the favorite of Versuta's 
students/hetairoi sung in Amado mio with the double senhal name of 
Benito/Iasis. Like Poems, this anthology is also full of sapphic echoes, right 
from the metric form - but this is not the case with that of the following 
poem -: 

O indifferent flowers, 
white, light blue around his house, 


as far away as the sky, 
among the clear morning grass; 


or little flowers as distant as clouds, 


and, up there, indifferent 
in blue fabulous destinies, 
prey to winds and heat 


I walk, oh miracle, 

among the cold flowers around his house; 

he is far away, and you are far away; and a water 
that shines through noises. 


I touch you, I tear you; indifferent 
you lie in the palm of my hand, 

no less beautiful, abandoned in forms 
celestial, pure, mute.114 


Already from these few examples it emerges that the papers of Amado 
mio and of the verses shortly after I confines interact with those of the four 
Framens from Safo (and other translations into Friulian)115; and, 
specifically, that Pasolini appropriates the brothers' death wish. 94 and 95 V. 
However, the affinity between the various bodies (including Adonis) is 
fundamental, an even more cryptic and revealing fact: although in Amado 
mio the remains of Iasis and the young men at the dear gods, i.e. 
Konstandinos, Iannis, Ioannis and the others mourned in the neo-Greek 
popular tradition, over much of the novel looms, unnamed, an image of the 
eromenos conforming to the Adonia tradition, both ancient and modern, and 
not the incarnation of pleasure "stupendous" of ancient Alexandrial16: the 
image of a young man as beautiful as he is fragile and empty, a young man 
of such absolute splendor that he ends up becoming its victim117. Only in 
part does the idea derive from the epigram of Kavafis already discussed in 
archaeology: yes, Benito is nicknamed Iasis precisely because he is 
characterized as a prey of his own unparalleled beauty, like the Alexandrian 
prostitute dedicatee of the epitaph; but anyone who has read Amado mio in 
depth, including the Roman sequel published as an appendix to the novel by 
Siti and De Laude, knows well that much more than the Iasis of Un Their 
God/The «Maglie» Benito/Iasis is also represented in terms of a modern 
Adonis, that is, a boy without an identity, a fetish or, to quote a famous 
poem from the early 1960s, a "body without a soul"118. The latter, 
similarly to Tonuti in the Canzoniere for T., appears to us as a dead (and 
mourned) "infantryman" because he was killed by Desiderio's maniacal and 
monstrous passion: the same that will later become the insatiable hunger for 
inanimate bodies; and «tenerut» is called the Adonis of fr. 140 V. not only 


as a "tender girl" did Silvia perish, but, alongside Benito/Iasis (and Gianni 
from Atti impuri), also several children from the Friulian operas: all 
"innocent", "tender" corpses119. In addition to pointing out the Traklian 
translations (especially Elis), I remember: O lucerna, at this hour, far away 
(from Poesie); O child, I lose you; your image, I woke up suddenly, I was 
alone and La nitida biancazza (from the Canzoniere per T.); Suspir and 
Discors tra na fantasuta e un rosignoul (among the Friulian verses not 
included in The Best Youth)120. The prototype of Friulian children, the 
darling Tonuti, is read through multiple literary screens (Jiménez, Kavafis, 
Tommaseo, the tradition of medieval and modern love poetry more than the 
ancient one), yet Sappho's Adonis plays an important role; and as further 
proof of the fertility of this emblem we can cite a text from many years 
later, Stendali. They still play (1960): it does not seem like a fortuitous 
coincidence that when Cecilia Mangini asked the poet to translate some 
Greco-Salento threnoi into Italian he raised the age of the corpse from that 
of childhood to the same as that of Benito/Iasis121. Therefore, a sapphic 
"ghost" hovers over the co-protagonist of Amado mio which, although it 
has remained secret until today, is actually widespread in much of Friulian 
creative production (and beyond): that is, among all those kids who have 
risen to mere "idols", among all those teenagers who became the meal of a 
narcissistic monster incapable of loving them, capable only of ritually 
pitying them after having killed them. 

It is essential to distinguish the young people who fell in war (or on other 
historical occasions, external to the subject) from such merely figurative 
deaths, a projection of the poet's erotic desire: otherwise we fall into the 
error committed by Condello of considering Adonis' corpses stripped of 
their adonius only youth (and also, in the best cases, beauty), which is a 
recurring theme throughout Pasolini's multifaceted production, therefore 
declined in multiple ways, and yet insufficient to make young corpses into 
Adonis122. The model for Pasolini's Adonis is Tonuti and anyone wishing 
to extend the list of refractions of this figure should also consider that it 
cannot be confused with any of the author's various masks; the poet sings 
his own voice in the mirror and identifying himself in the «nini muart» 
Narcissus, in Christ on the cross, in Hector who never gives up fighting, in 
Oedipus who kills his father, in Sappho alone, abandoned and eager to die, 


never in the beloved boy from Venere123: indeed, Pasolini puts himself in 
the shoes of a hybrid between Narcissus and the goddess. 

Antonio Spagnol not only finds a representation in the literary work, he is 
also portrayed in the drawings of the Friulian period, but as such, that is, as 
a living boy, more in the flesh than in blood: according to a naturalistic yet 
essential style124; in the field of figurative art the favorite pupil therefore 
seems foreign to mythical connotations and disturbing allusions. The 
depiction of him is crystallized in the type of the seated boy, also followed 
in some sketches not referable to the eromenos and varied in the case of 
Tonuti only by the addition of a painting resting on his knees. Therefore, if 
Adonis images similar to those present in the verses seem to be missing 
among the drawings and paintings, there is however no shortage of 
illustrations of Aphrodite (and of an Aphrodite-Narcissus): never explicit, 
nor always suited to classical iconography125; On the contrary, Pasolini 
seems to rediscover the prehistoric Venus already reported in chapter 
zerol26, naked, with abundant breasts, a pregnant belly and plump 
thighs127. And it is notable that one of these primordial figures is part of a 
"diptych": Woman in the Reeds corresponds to Man in the Reeds (1942), 
whose subject resembles a young Adonis more than a virile Mars. Like his 
female counterpart, the man is lying on the grass, naked; but otherwise the 
face is hidden from Venus with an arm, and like the face not even the sex is 
well defined: the phallus is not drawn, only the pubic hair is outlined128. 
Although not associated with Tonuti, the Adonia image probably appears 
even in Pasolini's first figurative production; and it would be an 
androgynous and, once again, dying Adonis: rather than lying, he is 
depicted lying on the ground in a pose that is anything but placid and 
composed. 

One of Pasolini's Venuses allows us to move on to a much more 
widespread Pathosform: in Woman with the Frog (1942) a young woman, 
caught in the act of playing with the little animal, appears reflected in a 
body of water129. But it is in a tempera from 1947, entitled Narcissus, that 
we find an explicit illustration of the most recurrent mythical character130; 
implicitly occurs in two other tempera paintings of the same year: self- 
portraits which, not by chance, are among the few works exhibited in an 
exhibition (in Udine, in 1947). In both the poet emblematically holds a 
flower between his lips; and the second of these two works cataloged by 


Johannes Reiter and Giuseppe Zigaina contains a further emblematic detail: 
behind the author we can see the painting of a young man signed «P. P. 
Pasolini '47", as if the one in the background was the true imagel131. 
(Incidentally: the theme of the self-portrait, without symbolic associations 
and in a photographic style, is almost the only one to be practiced during 
the '5Os and '60s, two decades in which, with few exceptions, figurative 
production of Pasolini is interrupted132). As I said, narcissistic self- 
representation also occurs frequently in poetic works, especially youthful 
works; and since the theme is well known, although not completely 
exhausted in the literature, a summary is given here: to then focus on two 
individual examples, with new notations. 

Narcissus emerges very early; this is the case of three poems published in 
the 1942 plaquette, the first of which was already included in The Borders: 
in addition to Il nini muart (El nini muart nell'Urtext), O me donzel and La 
domenia uliva (vv. 59- 62). It returns in other famous texts, always written 
in Friuli but, unlike the first three, published in volume only after the 
transfer to Rome: La not di maj, Cansoneta, Suite furlana, the three Dancis 
of Narcis and Pastorela of Narcis (very suggestive, the latter, because the 
mitroring occurs in the face of the "fantastical" mother, that is: 
"young"133). Narcissus is tout court Pasolini's first poetic  self- 
representation; he prevailed over Oedipus and the hybrid Ismene-Antigone, 
the other classical archetypes that he had already assumed as masks for 
himself as the author of Oedipus at Dawn. In addition to this primogeniture, 
it must be highlighted that the boy of the myth constitutes, together with the 
Casarsa dialect, the innovative source of the borders from which the Poesie 
a Casarsa arose; It also appears in Italian verses, it's true, but Pasolini's 
Narcissus is deeply linked to the Friulian language. He 1s explicitly 
mentioned in the second of the Poems in Casarsa, which remained second 
in The Best Youth and was absolutely the second text composed in dialect; 
however, keep in mind that the small collection begins with a Dedication to 
the fountain of Versuta: not only the source of the entire corpus in verse and 
an erotic symbol of Machadian (and, perhaps, Euripidean) ancestry, it also 
acts as a mirror for the poet who appeared for the first time in the Friulian 
lyrical universe. 

If Oedipus and Antigone mean Sophocles, Adonis Sappho and Hector 
Homer, Narcissus in all probability means Ovid: auctoritas of the high 


school studies of the time; but since the Metamorphoses do not seem to be a 
text as dear to the Casarsa poet as those of the authors just mentioned, it is 
not likely to hypothesize an exclusive derivation from classicism. Indeed, as 
appears from the poems referred to above, which abound in images such as 
the mirror, the circle, the crystal, the flower reclining near the water and, 
above all, those of the handsome young man trapped inside the canals of a 
Casarsa as beautiful as it is fragile and funereal, and of the song that gushes 
out sadly and sweetly from below, our artist has appropriated the figure of 
Narcissus in the wake of his great fortune between the end of the 19th and 
the beginning of the 20th century (Gide, Valéry, Lorca): a symbolic- 
decadent myth, therefore134; yet the Pastorela of Narcis reveals the equal 
importance of psychoanalytic interpretation. The Greek hero no longer 
becomes a mere symbol of a poet who, separated from the world, immersed 
in his solitude, bends over himself, reflects and generates a poetry which is 
first of all self-reflection; rather, as the Adonius simulacrum also reveals to 
us, Narcissus also becomes the paradigm of a perverse self-love, of the 
entanglements of which the human soul can be a victim. The two 
adolescents of the myth must be kept distinct, but it is clear that they are 
interconnected: Narcissus is the subject of erotic perversion, Adonis the 
object. Now let's look at one of the most beautiful narcissistic poems, 
Cansoneta: 
I poured it to duar lizera 
in such a transparent meadow, 


water lily from the grass 
and the clipit from the vint. 


Take the aga dal so sen 
jot the me volt savedi 

di frut espegliat ta violis 
muartis da mil anadis. 


But a duar... I know velén 
there is the breath click 
from the horizon sierat 
tal selést dal so ziru. 


song. Spring sleeps lightly, on the transparent lawn, between the emptiness of the grass and the 
warmth of the wind. 

In the water of her breast I look at my wild boy's face mirrored on violets that have been dead for 
a thousand years. 

But it sleeps... Its poison is the warm breath of the horizon closed in the celestial of its circle.135 


A detailed analysis of this septenarian song can be found in Antonia 
Arveda's perpetual commentary on La Migliore Giovetal36; the following 
lines instead focus only on the Greek hypotexts. The meadow, the warm 
wind, the water, the violets, the blue sky: they are all topical elements of the 
locus amoenus and here, as Arveda noted, they do not lose their lightness 
thanks to the phonosymbolistic care and the brevity of the metre, but the 
lightness at the same time contains disturbing implications, because the 
meadow is not only the bed on which a Spring that is as bewitching as it is 
fatal (and boundless137) sleeps, it is also the mirror that opens onto an 
abyss of horror and loss: even if the poet is silent on beauty characteristic of 
the character, sung in other contemporary verses, Narcissus has not lost his 
youth, he possesses it together with death; not even with old age138, but 
precisely with death. And a huge death: in addition to the drowning written 
in the boy's destiny, that of Spring and the entire landscape: the meadow is 
"transparent" both because it reflects the poet Narcissus and because it 
seems without a base, it seems to rest on the "emptiness"; and even the 
violets that reflect him reflected in the body of water have faded for 
centuries (this game of Chinese boxes amplifies death as well as the boy's 
refraction). Finally, the sleep that sleeps Spring is sinister: eternal sleep. In 
short, the locus amoenus remains such, but it contains its polar double: 
spectral; the Eden of Casarsa hides hell. As already mentioned, it is evident 
that this is a symbolic-decadent reading; however, since we can now take it 
for granted that Pasolini entertained a direct comparison with classicism, 
further elements cannot be excluded: further than the quasi-Modiano-Alcaic 
one indicated by Arveda in the last verse and the reminiscence of I would 
really like to be dead that I mentioned in note. The haunted sleep can bring 
to the mind of the erudite reader a lot of romantic and decadent literature, 
but to stick to the Greek texts in plain sight in Casarsa's workshop, 
Euripides and in particular Sapph can once again be taken into 
consideration. 2 V.: a fragment, then, just returned to the editions of Sappho 
thanks to Medea Norsa and immediately the object of much attention by 
Gallavotti, who examined it in an academic essay139, and Coppola, who in 
addition to an article in I! Popolo d Italy (14 July 1937) dedicated the entire 
lesson of 18 February 1941 to him140. If it is only conceivable that the 
Phaedra of Eur. Hipp., vv. 210-211: figure who regardless of the single 
passage cited - and thanks also to Seneca and Ovid - in modernity becomes 


a model of a shameless and fatal woman, in contrast with the "virtuous" 
Phaedra of the second Hippolytus141; it is instead almost certain that a 
Sapphic fragment already alluded to in other Pasolini verses played a 
decisive role. In support of this thesis there is not only the explosive 
(dis)continuity between the beauty of the grove sacred to Aphrodite and that 
of the Friulian landscape, both captured in the heart of spring; there is also a 
detail that we cannot have obtained from Quasimodo's beloved version but 
rather learned from the masters: the term k@ua of v. 4142, translated as 
«deep quiet» by the Sicilian poet (once again an emulator of Leopardi143) 
and, more correctly, by both Gallavotti and Coppola as «sopore»144. Like 
Sapph. 140 V. the fragment of the Florentine ostrakon also belonged to a 
cult poem and K@upa indicated an enchanted, sacral sleep. To enthuse the 
Galvani kids, what better way than to read and comment on a text that has 
just "re-emerged from the sands" of Egypt145? I have already said that in 
the Bolognese high school the lesson registers are no longer kept, so the 
latter remains only an unverifiable suggestion (and yet probable in light of 
what is explained in sub-paragraph 0.1.2); yet it is still possible to take it 
almost for certain that the sacredness of the poem and, in particular, of that 
word was explained to Pasolini: by cross-referencing the article The 
discovery of a new ode by Sappho with the register of Coppola's course. In 
1943 the author of Cansoneta, already attentive to the historical- 
anthropological elements (albeit at an embryonic level), must have 
remembered a similar detail and, with an innovation consistent with the rest 
of the poem, changed it to comatose, mortal sleep: haunted. Arveda does 
not do this, but it is fundamental to highlight that the verb «a duar» is not a 
detail like the others, it is indeed central because it is the only pregnant 
word reiterated: the idea of the mirror returns, the details of the green 
return, of the breath of the wind, but none are repeated the same; and, in 
poetry, these subtleties matter. Therefore, the «muart» -— recurring 
throughout Pasolini's work and, specifically, also in Cansoneta — does not 
only pass through Narcissus, but once again through that of Sappho. 

We see a second narcissistic text: in this case one of the numerous ones 
that remained unnoticed, published in the 1945 plaquette (Poems): The 
image: 

You look, little boy, up from the water 
with the flowers, just red, and the blades of grass... 


Are you my partner? 

Oh shy beauty! 

You blush and look at me as if 

I would call you to play on the shore. 


O little one, come, for it is evening 

above the meadow smelling of blueberries. 
Dear dear la luna... 

Well, he's getting up 

subtle above the silent world! 


O me, child, abandoned to the pure 

cold water in the evening; and the sad wind 
which brings the sounds of the earth to the sky; 
and distant voices... 


How | live, 

and I know that you see me from deep inside 
mirror of water? You, shy and lonely, 

among the stars and in the fresh wave 

they light up from the sky, so that of shadow 
do you do your face? 


And I'm alone 

with the languid lament, with the echo 
of a voice that pricks the infinite 

sky from some little hut. 


Oh body, 

in you I feel fresh with dew 

and clear in the evening light. 

But you, how you overwhelm your past 

(and games on grass are recent) 

in this very high stillness that rests 

like the light on your white breast? 

You are in the water. And you almost smile at me 
I would say to you: «Come, it's evening. Quiet 
the moon rises. Already for the village 

a little smoke remains throughout the day 

that sails over the rooftops..." 


And you far away 

or in the water or in the grass. These few 
thyme seedlings and these drops 

of dew they touch you. You're alone. 
The moon slowly turns towards dawn 

as at a time of death.146 


I chose to transcribe it in its entirety and thus juxtapose it with Cansoneta 
to underline and reiterate the gap between the production in Friulian and 


that in Italian: and that Pasolini's classicism of the late 1940s is not always 
brilliant and explosive. The image greatly simplifies the dictation of the 
first aborted collection, so much so that there is no need for paraphrases or 
long comments; however, it is similar, conceptually, to the verses of The 
Borders. As for the models, the most obvious difference is that Leopardi 
took Quasimodo's place, albeit without completely displacing him: a model 
followed with an elementaryness that makes one think of the contemporary 
lessons dedicated to him in the Versuta school. In this poem of modest 
value the Pathosformel of Narcissus is inserted in a nocturne which owes 
much to Leopardi, enough to Sappho and Tommaseo, little to Quasimodo 
and Virgil: all authors present on the work (and teaching) table of the poet 
who took refuge in the peripheral village of Casarsa. And almost all the 
verses recalled here by Pasolini, in addition to containing evening/night 
images, revolve around the theme of solitude: sometimes cosmic, 
sometimes much more detailed (1.e. resulting from abandonment). The least 
obvious reference is that, in v. 27, of Tommase's translation of a neo-Greek 
popular song, anthologized by the Italian-Dalmatian poet among the "love 
songs" with the title of Serenade: it is in fact a paraklausithyron and also 
implies a condition of distance, but the tone he is anything but plaintive; 
and it is important that ours has instead included it in a mournful context 
because he mentions it with a similar attitude in that chapter of Amado mio 
where he alludes to Sapph. 95 V. (a probable farewell poem like the 
fragment alluded to in The Image). The only difference is that in Amado 
mio it is an extended quotation made evident by the spacing and 
indentation!47, here on the contrary it is hidden in a short pericope: the 
"white breast" illuminated by the lunar whiteness, which alludes to v. 4 of 
Serenata, «[...] the breast, which is white as the snow»148. Tommaseo's 
mediation is crucial because the neo-Greek song carries a lower term than 
the angelic one chosen by the translator-moralizer (Budd, «tits»149); a 
term, moreover, absent in Pasolini's poetic work, even in the years in which 
it underwent a profound metamorphosis, to the point of embracing foul 
language; and therefore, even more so, useless in a text that claims candor 
in both form and content: if in The Nightingale of the Catholic Church the 
narcissistic double of the poet-adolescent becomes Luciferian150, here he is 
"shy", candid, angelic. Anyone who has reservations should consider that 
the title of the poem derives from v. 5 of Tommaseo's version: «Awake, 


angelic body, head of the image»151. The joke in vv. 29-32 instead 
interpolates the incipit of the Evening of the feast day (vv. 2-3: «and quiet 
[...] / lay the moon»152) with the explicitness of the first Virgil eclogue (v. 
82: et iam summa procul villarum culmina fumant; that 1s: «and already, in 
the distance, the chimneys of the farms are smoking»); and to remain within 
the scope of the idyll, the updating of the famous "deepest quiet" to "very 
high quiet" should also be noted, in v. 26, which is more elementary 
because it is preceded by deixis and has no anastrophe. Finally, the Sapphic 
"ghost": which is relegated to the last verse and can properly be called such 
not only in memory of the beautiful pages of Renato Serra, but also because 
the specter of death returns. The poplars, the mulberries, the violets, the 
daffodils, the roses, the sorghums, etc., are all characteristic elements of the 
vegetation of Casarsa, certainly not the «thyme»: which proliferates in soils 
poor in water, so appears foreign to a country that in the past had been 
renamed, due to frequent rains, "the urinal of Italy"; the "thyme seedlings" 
of v. 34 descend from Quasimodo, translator of Sappho, and thus persists in 
Poems that desire to string together classical quotations which had already 
made the Casarsese countryside a new district of Greece in The Borders. 
Cansoneta's ingenious allusiveness is followed by a much less convincing 
quotation which nevertheless conforms to Pasolini's interpretation of the 
poetess: the thyme plants are accompanied by "dew" and, given the 
nocturnal setting, cannot help but be deduced from the famous Lydian 
landscape of Sapph. 96 V. or, better said, of Ad Attide remembering a 
distant friend (vv. 6-13): 
Now Lidie stands out among the women 


like, when the sun went down, 
the moon with pink rays conquers all the stars 


and its light modulates on the waters 
of the sea and the grassy fields: 


and the dew lights up the rose, 
the puny thyme and the clover 
similar to flower. 153 


In this case Sappho passes through Quasimodo because Coppola in II 
Popolo d'Italia correctly (and courtly) translated «carfogli» the Greek 
d&vOpvo0Kal54, and he must have done so also in the lesson of 19 February 
1941, dedicated to the reading and commentary of only fr . 96 V.155. What 


matters most, however, is the final reference of The Image to distance and 
solitude: this time the poet Narcissus not only sees his own death and that 
of the entire Casarsa reflected, he also sees himself "far away" and "alone"; 
and while the first theme is present in fr. 96 V., the second belongs to other 
farewell poems such as the famous fr. 168B V.; it was from here that the 
Sicilian-Greek took it, viscerally assimilated it and added it in Sapph's 
translation. 96 V., vv. 3-5 p.m. mo. opéva k[.]p. . .POpryta; «Lonely 
wandering, she hesitates / sometimes if she thinks of Attis: / the soul 
trembles with desire, / the heart is harsh [...]» (vv. 14-17)156. As noted 
above, after the funeral theme, solitude is the other topos of Pasolini's 
Sappho: the "beauty" of these verses is that they contain, summarized, all 
the characteristics of the "tenth Muse" that have had the greatest impact on 
the imagination of young poet from Casarsa (death, solitude, nocturnes, 
natural and human amenities). 


1.3. The Greek tragedians in Friulian poetry and theater: the death of 
others 


In the Casarsa library there was no shortage of ancient theatrical literature: 
tragic, mainly, but Pasolini also owned the Sonzogno edition of two 
Aristophanian comedies (The Clouds, The Frogs [1933]): two eighteenth- 
century versions in verse, the first signed by the classicist Giovanni Battista 
Terucci, the second by Vittorio Alfieri157. It does not appear that there 
were Latin comedies and tragedies; apart from those anthologized in 
Marchesi's Scriptorum Romanorum supplementum, namely: fragments of 
Enntus (scen., vv. 87-94 Joc.), Caecilius Statius (com., vv. 199-209 R.3), 
Pacuvius (trag., vv. 409-416 R.3) and Accio (praet., vv. 17-28 R.3); the 
Amphitruo (vv. 403-462), the Miles gloriosus (vv. 1-78) and the Aulularia 
(vv. 1-27) by Plautus; the Eunuchus (vv. 770-816) and_ the 
Heautontimorumenos (vv. 53-158) by Terence; Seneca's Thyestes (vv. 641- 
658, 665-743, 920-969). In short, for the young poet from Casarsa the 
ancient theater meant first and foremost Aeschylus and Sophocles; only in 
secundis Euripides; and it is the Theban myth that exercises an almost 
absolute predominance, because after the figures of Oedipus and Antigone 
the events of Pentheus and Agave take prominence. Despite the great 
passion for the genre, which has been mentioned158, the youthful reading 


of the Greek tragedians did not produce many concrete results (unlike what 
happened in the 1960s); for this reason and because it is known that Friulian 
verses often have a dialogic-theatrical allure, this paragraph also deals 
mainly with the poetic work: echoes of the Attic theater of the 5th century 
BC. they are not limited to Oedipus at dawn159 and the Turcs tal Fritl160, 
but recur in poems written mostly in Italian - further confirming that the 
equivalence between Aeolian and Friulian is valid only when the "ghost" of 
Sappho appears on the scene . 

After the unpublished incipit of Gli alati and the almost completed 
Oedipus at dawn, the earliest "tragic" text is Contrast of the woman and the 
soldier, a dialogue in verse (largely septenary quatrains) published in II 
setaccio in December from 1942; Siti and her collaborators have 
highlighted both its dependence on medieval literature - they consider it a 
middle ground «between the sacred representation and the contrast» of 
lovel61 — and the stylistic similarity with the "Greek" drama written 
between the autumn of 1941 and the spring of 1942162; however, the tacit 
reference to Jocasta is still unnoticed: but a Jocasta typical of post-Freudian 
modernity, not to be confused with the letter of the ancient text, that is, with 
the Romagna Oedipus Rex seen in Bologna in May 1941. From the first 
verses it emerges that the characters are not two ordinary lovers, but a 
mother and a son: and not the Mother and the Son, that is, the Madonna and 
Christ, rather a soldier who often remembers his own innocent childhood - 
as if, implicitly, youth is not if it were more - and the mother who continues 
to call him "baby", in an attempt to keep him at home, undresses and kneels 
longing for the original osmosis ("your body was mine", v. 29), and even 
calls him " murderer" (v. 27)163. Despite its initial hermeticism, similar to 
that of Oedipus at Dawn, the text is notable because it develops a common 
situation in Friulian works from a very different perspective: here the 
departure of the best youth takes on the features of an escape from an 
excessive and degenerate love rather than a destiny of misery and slavery; 
here the maternal pain does not express the fear and crisis faced with the 
omen - and in the worst cases the fact - of surviving her own child, but the 
terror of abandonment by the beloved (as well as lover). It is true that 
throughout the conflict the soldier-son reiterates his desire to separate from 
his dominating mother and thus appears insensitive to maternal eros; yet he 
begins by saying: "I indulge your desires" (v. 1), a less than crystalline 


expression which however seems to refer to the erotic bond that has taken 
away his former innocence. Oedipal falling in love is therefore the 
background to the dialogue; and it could also imply the common complex 
studied by Freud, but in reality filial affectivity is not ordinary: as in 
Oedipus-Pasolini of 1967 it is marked by a desire for regression towards 
childhood; with the big difference that the soldier seems to want to regress 
as far as possible from the womb, that is, towards a past tragically 
experienced in the absence of the mother164. «The soldier The cold is in 
the flesh, / the innocence that he calls. / [...] / But you, or stranger, / did you 
see my childhood / disappearing through the gardens? / [...] / (Unknown to 
you is the boy / who rejoiced in the gardens: / 0 my warrior childhood, / 
here you are redeemed!)" (vv. 11-12, 18-20, 43-46)165. The Jocasta of 1942 
thus seems twice monstrous: not only does she love the offspring of an 
unnatural love, but moreover she has failed in the task of nourishing her, of 
fulfilling her parental role. And it is important to note that despite the 
greater number of verses attributed to him, the son is the less determined 
figure of the two; the author focuses on the mother: an "Innocent" warrior in 
the years of childhood, a "scowling" soldier in the present of the dialogic 
action ("the woman. But your bowed eyelashes / are leaven to longing. / [...] 
/ But don't you see that the cold, / that you frown on burns me?", vv. 15-16, 
34-35166) and finally "murderer", the male character could remind Oedipus 
- to how many, at least, believe in not guilt of the Sophoclean hero -; 
instead it is certain, in the light of both Oedipus at Dawn and the film just 
mentioned, that the female one responds to a typically Pasolini idea of 
Jocasta, that of mother-lover, sensual and disturbing. 

Once again the young poet seems to want to fill certain gaps in the 
classical heritage: if the tragedy of a few months earlier did not limit itself 
to being a continuation of Sophocles' Oedipus Rex but also brought into 
vogue a secondary character (and woman) like Ismene, and a few years 
later The Italian is a Thief would seem to heal a gap in the Euripidean 
manuscript tradition thanks to the invention of a new lament by Agave, in 
this poem published in the magazine the Oedipus-Jocasta couple is reversed 
to the full advantage of the latter; it is she who takes center stage and breaks 
Sophocles’ silence, that is, the silence on the erotic relationship between 
mother and son. Pasolini seems to want to personally add what the Greek 
drama does not say, this time not with an explicit rewriting of the myth (the 


tragedy of 1941-1942 or the film of 1967), but rather through an elusive 
work much more congenial to the changed literary perspective : a dialogue 
where different but not entirely incommensurable traditions can meet, such 
as the medieval one (both liturgical and literary) and the ancient theatrical 
one. The importance of this contrast does not consist in the mere variation 
of a youthful topos, rather particularly in the fruitfulness of the process of 
revealing the implicit erotic: Oedipus the King carries out an even more 
radical desecration of the Greek text because Oedipus and Jocasta are 
united by the impulsive gesture of biting the back of the hand (a gesture 
performed only by the hero in Oedipus at Dawn [I, vv. 131-134]); because 
thanks to the camera the director was able to film their embraces several 
times, with a climax ascending from tenderness to violence; and because, 
once the reason for intellectual research has been reduced, both appear 
overwhelmed both by passion (and the pleasure of removing incest) and by 
a childish unconsciousness which should not be confused with the much 
debated Sophoclean theme of their innocencel67. In essence: in his 
youthful writing only Jocasta burns; in the film mother and son, caught up 
in an overwhelming love albeit with different accents, that 1s, Oedipus with 
brutal simplicity and Jocasta with an enigmatic manner. Precisely this last 
aspect is what is missing from Contrasto's mother of the woman and the 
soldier; she immediately reveals herself to be in love, burned by her 
passion: «Here I am, child, see me / naked and kneeling. / This serious face 
of yours / lights me up and torments me" (vv. 21-24)168. If already in 1942 
she was divided between eros and anguish, she was nevertheless devoid of 
that mystery programmed in the screenplay of Oedipus Rex and interpreted 
effectively by Silvana Manganol1 69. 

Given Sophocles' silence, the question remains where Pasolini got 
Jocasta's disturbing sensuality, and in this case it is not difficult to answer: 
he must have found it in Freudian psychoanalysis; more by suggestion than 
following a reading of specific passages170; and in any case starting from 
Soph. OT., vv. 980-983: Xd 8’ &> TH LNTPOS LY OoOBoOd voLgEdLATA: / 
TOAAOI yap dn Kav Ov sipacw Bpotdv / uNntTpi Gvvnvvdo8noav. AAAG 
tad0’ S6tw / map’ ovdév EoTL, PHOTA TOV Biov MépEl; lines pronounced by 
Jocasta and translated as follows in the version used in Fulchignoni's 
staging: «Do not fear your mother's wedding! / Many mortals have already 
lain in dreams / with their mother. Whoever does not believe / these rumors 


lives peacefully"171. A translation that certainly does not shine for its 
performative effectiveness, yet has the merit of being as concise as the 
Greek, which presents incestuous desire as a common fact - and therefore 
probative evidence for Freud -, but which it quickly passes over because the 
joke , strongly assertive, serves as a wise and reassuring motto. Sophocles is 
of course speaking about the dream of the daughter, not the dream of the 
mother; however this does not prevent Pasolini from being impressed by the 
performance of 8 May 1941 and transferring it to Jocasta: both because we 
have already seen that in Oedipus at Dawn he had no problem reversing the 
roles between Antigone and Ismene and in the poem it 1s precisely the 
woman who longs for incest, not vice versa; and because downstream the 
screenplay and the film, in addition to the already mentioned process of 
equalization between mother and offspring, have particular regard for this 
line (an interest also favored by the version consulted at the time, which 
otherwise amplified and undermined the Greek with two questions from the 
Romagna version172 ). In conclusion, the woman of the contrast constitutes 
the first rudimentary prototype of the mother monstrum: a mother who begs 
her son as the same poet will do years later addressing Susanna; and behind 
which the imprint of the Greek heroine is not always hidden, but which 
appears very fruitful to those who trace it not only in the Jocasta of the film 
inspired by Sophocles and Freud but even in Roma Garofolo: 

mother rome Speaking of your father, can you guess what I dreamed about last night? I dreamed 

that we were in Greece, in the middle of all those mountains there. First there was a lot of mud, 

then I go up a hill and there it was full of rosemary and a voice called me: «To Mamma Ro'! To 

Mama Ro'! She's here! It was your father's voice that called me. Um, think about it. Yes, I walk, I 

walk after this voice - this voice of your father - and at a certain moment on the other side of the 

mountain, guess who I meet? 

hector Who? 

mum rome To you! Meeting you, but you were a guard! 

hector And what have I done to you? 

mum rome you wanted me to be jailed! 

hector And you then? 


mamma rome Eh eh, and I covered it; I felt like I was crazy... But look at this scoundrel! He 
wanted to jail me. Your mother wanted to go to prison! 173 


The dialogue is taken from the third sequence of Mamma Roma (1962): 
from the episode of the dance between the mother and her son, shortly after 
entering the temporary home of Casal Bertone. Here, within the walls of a 
large palace in popular Rome, the light music of the Gypsy Violin and the 


childish and moving song of the then famous Joselito, the dreamlike Greece 
recalled by the protagonist could even go unnoticed or remain 
misunderstood; on the contrary, it remains imprinted in those who are able 
to follow the psychoanalytic trace underlying the film and frame it in 
Pasolini's overall work174: thus, among "mountains" which cannot help but 
bring to mind the mountainous landscapes of Morocco and Turkey depicted 
in Oedipus Rex and Medea, the degradation of the villages is recognizable 
(mud, montarozzi, the mere decoration of humble rosemary plants): proof 
that in the 60s Greece was now deposed from the pedestal of the most 
conventional classicisms and found a voice in the director of Mamma Roma 
very original. It is precisely in this anti-bucolic framework175 that the 
mother can dream of joining Hector; she can glimpse in her son her jailer 
husband or rather, metaphorically aside, the first "client", the one who 
initiated her into "life", defined in wine as a "wretched scoundrel", son of a 
loan shark and a "thief" and in other logic of dreams elevated instead to 
"suard": a word that is undoubtedly valid as a synonym of policeman, and 
yet, given the context, perhaps also winks at the educated spectator by 
alluding to an unspecified royal fylax - rather than to the topos that we have 
already glimpsed in Ibyc. 286 pmg. In any case, if Contrasto's son of the 
woman and the soldier was the murderer (of the father implicitly, explicitly 
of the mother), here is Hector taking on the appearance of his father and 
becoming the jailer of Rome: two different forms of the same theme, the 
excess of maternal love that ends up alienating and ruining the beloved. 
Therefore, the protagonist does not limit herself to seeking physical contact 
with her newfound offspring (the dance), but she puts herself in the shoes of 
a Jocasta who she desires much more. After the temporary emancipation 
from her latest exploiter (Carmine), she recovers Ettore and for the first 
time mother and son go to live together, away from the turmoil of sex; 
Roma enters Casal Bertone's apartment like a bride because - the dream 
reveals it - she longs for a union with Ettore (as well as a new, lower- 
middle-class life): a less dramatic longing than that of the contrast, however 
always sinister and dangerous because the attempt to save the son from his 
fate of "starving"176 will lead to his death; with the double paradox that he 
will be the one to die in prison, and despite the fact that she managed to see 
what perhaps Sophocles' heroine was unable to (the resemblance between 
father and son), it is Jocasta-Roma herself who turns the incestuous bed into 


a catafalque of death. Therefore, transformed into Hecuba in the finale, the 
protagonist will have to experience the "crisis of presence" 177, and after 
the failed attempt to commit suicide, mourn her Hector178. 

Easier to read Oedipal poems are Ciasarsa and Killing of the King. The 
first belongs to the unpublished Friulian verses (until 2003) and consists of 
seven assonant couplets, rich in symbols typical of the first works (such as 
Cansoneta, so to speak179); the poet's childhood is recalled in terms similar 
to those of the historical prologue of the Oedipal film: «If au fat of fruit 
such black muscles / is the skin damp and dead from the soreli? // Copat me 
pari or bussat me mari / such black grins of Ciasarsa without air?» (vv. 1- 
4)180. The reference to Freudian theory is evident, it does not require 
clarification; therefore it is worth focusing on a single detail, which is 
recovered in the 1967 film. Like Cansoneta's Fatal Spring, the mother 
Susanna coincides with the entire landscape: the black womb of Casarsa is 
the same fatal womb that gave birth to the son, on which burdens an 
atrocious fate; the "green green" belly towards which Oedipus-Citti will 
regress and diel81. Killing of the King, a few years later, also included 
among the unpublished, anticipates not only the 1967 film but also the 
tragedy Affabulation, of which a German translation was prepared in 1971 
which bore the alternative (authorial) title of Koenigsmord182 . 

In his youthful poems, not only the Oedipal figure emerges: in three 
diaristic texts from the early Roman months (1950) Pasolini recovers the 
mask of Antigone, conceived in Oedipus at Dawn starting from the 
prologue of the Sophoclean tragedy and destined to long intratextual 
success ( in verse rather than in theatre). In the explicit of It would be so 
easy to reveal the desire to declare one's sexual orientation through Soph 
returns. Ant., vv. 86-87: «[...] But one day, / ah one day, I will scream, at 
that sight, / the revelation will be a scream...» (vv. 15-17)183; and since the 
compositions of Roma 1950, a plaquette published in 1960 by Scheiwiller, 
cannot be separated from each other - by corresponding to diary pages they 
elaborate a continuous discourse -, the subsequent poem adds a further 
piece of the antigone paradigm: the excess of love, the radical renunciation 
of hatred, inspired by v. 523 of the tragedy and to the words of Professor 
Arfelli ("too high and pure and devoted to hate anyone"184). «He who, by 
sinning, has felt in his throat / the burning heat of lynching, is always pure / 
if he does not know how to hate again, and an affectionate / light of 


sweetness and courage still rises / in his burnt eyes» (Tanto distratto nel 
deep della flesh, vv. 9-13)185. Purity, sin, sweetness, courage: these are all 
key words of the young poet, forcefully exhumed when he was forced to 
flee from Casarsa and rebuild his work; this time, however, in much more 
naked and essential terms. The motif of the inability to hate, which crosses 
the narcissistic one of too much love, also emerges in some much better 
known contemporary poems, which converged in The Nightingale of the 
Catholic Church (e.g. Memories186), but never with the same emphasis as 
the present plaquette and of the verses of the 60s. The text that follows 
Tanto distratto nel deep del carne begins with a further reminiscence of the 
1941-1942 drama; the poet, struck by the morning ray like the choir 
members of Antigone as soon as they entered the orchestra, continues: 
«Full of confidence and warmth / is the sense of the smells that in the air / 
in the morning the party revives / [...]»187 . The Theban "dawn" will 
initiate the most beautiful poem inspired by Greek myth, The Beautiful 
Flags; therefore not just minor verses, which ours preferred to keep closed 
in the drawer or, when published, excluded from the major poetic corpus. 

A text close in chronology to the verses of Roma 1950 is The Italian is a 
Thief, an experimental poem with a strong multilingual tension - it has the 
Comedy among its models - and dramatic, so much so that for some years it 
has been staged by the Anagoor company . It too remained unfinished, but 
thanks to Siti's edition today we can read it in the editorial that Pasolini 
prepared for a literary prize in 1950: called the Falqui editorial, it does not 
contain the most advanced stage of the work but rather its cleanest and most 
coherent version , therefore it allows us to appreciate the poem in its 
undoubted quality and maturity; more than can be glimpsed from the single 
extract that the author decided to publish in the magazine in 1955. In the 
beginning the poet planned to insert it at the beginning of a prosymetric 
collection to be entitled Proletarian Hell and Paradise or The Best of Youth; 
but like his first (and most important) composition, not even the anthology 
ever reached a definitive arrangement: the idea of an innovative and 
composite collection, which escaped conventional genre demarcations, 
would only materialize several years later, giving the light to Ali with blue 
eyes (1965). However, The Italian is a Thief not only represents one of the 
first tests of Pasolini's experimentalism, but also the first - before this 
monograph - work with a political theme; being therefore a first-rate text 


even if not among the best known, let's first summarize its complex 
structure. 

The poem consists of sixty-seven short compositions organized into six 
sections. In the first and second, a boy from Friuli speaks, Dino, an 
archetype of all those young people robbed by the Italian ruling classes not 
of mere material goods but even of their spirit and therefore forced to flee 
from home in a vain attempt to find fortune abroad. In the third and fourth 
parts, however, the boy's mother intervenes, recalling an even more distant 
emigration, both in time and space: the nineteenth-century one, towards the 
Americas, sung by one of the main models of the young Pasolini (Pascoll1); 
emigration as painful as any definitive abandonment, yet preferable to that 
of his son because it at least contemplated a glimpse of future perspective, 
conversely precluded to Dino due to the global triumph of capitalism. In the 
fifth section the drunken corpse of the boy intervenes and in the sixth a 
voice of more complex interpretation given the total absence of captions: it 
could be a continuation of Dino's speech or the intervention of a choir, that 
of all the poor Friulians (or Italians); what is certain is that the poem ends 
with an appeal to bourgeois intellectuals so that pain and misery do not go 
unheard. 

The fourth section is the most interesting from a dramatic point of view 
because not only Dino's mother speaks but right from the seventh poem 
(shown below), signaled by the double line of ellipses, a chorus of Bacchae- 
mothers intervenes which urges the protagonist's mother to go even further 
back in time than she herself had already done by remembering her uncle's 
nineteenth-century emigration: she urges her to trace the story back to the 
"beyond / of Rome", that is, to the Greek myth , to Prehistory; where the 
purest expression of tears can be found: 


Come down mom, come down 
in the realms of death where Dino has descended, 
ah mother, turn back, go up the river 
of the centuries, beyond Rome, calls the neighbors, 
paid women, Marie, 
the demonic bitches who have a voice 
of your belly: ite, thoai Lyssas kunes, 
it's their lips,1 in the bottom 
to the river, behind the mountains, 


in the belly of the centuries. 


1 Go, like the dogs of Lissa, go against the mountain (from the Greek of Euripides).188 


Lisa Gasparotto — consultant, among other things, of the Anagoor — 
defines the quote from the Greek as «curious»189; in reality it is a very 
pertinent reference: both because it is taken from the so-called stasimus of 
the revenge of the Bacchae (the fourth; v. 977) and precisely in the 
following composition the chorus urges Dino's mother to transform - like 
Dionysus - into a bull, into a dragon and a lion and to kill in this way the 
one who sent his son to hell ("mother-lion / kill Dino's killers"190), and 
because the exodus of tragedy is also alluded to here, with the famous lost 
lament of Agave on the son's shreds. If it is too bold a hypothesis that the 
ninth-thirteenth poems of the fourth part constitute an imagined integration 
of that gap in the Euripidean manuscript tradition, the reference to Agave's 
pain is undoubted. For the author of The Italian is a Thief, the act of 
crossing Rome and going up the river of time to its sources is fundamental 
because only in the Greek world, which to him seems "primordial"191, 
mythical, outside of history , only there is it possible to reach the purest 
source of threnodic expression: finding the most difficult words, those of a 
mother who has lost her own child. Only by going back to the "ancient cry", 
a mixture of anger and desperation, can Dino's mother later in the section 
mourn, like Maria (and Mamma Roma), the fruit of her womb; and become 
the archetype of all the mothers who since the dawn of Italy have suffered 
the tragedy of outliving their children. The quotations in Greek from Eur. 
Ba., vv. 977, 1117-1118 also show us a poet still interested in direct 
comparison with the ancient language: they do not constitute only one of 
the numerous pieces of the poem's multilingualism (from ancient Venetian 
to the Venetian dialect; from Romagna to Emilian, etc.); as is clear from the 
last composition of the fourth section, Pasolini opts for two quotes in an 
incomprehensible language because «there are no more languages to give 
voice to pain», because «Language is dead» and «it is the womb that cries! 
»192. In fact, he is not a rhetorical, logical Greek; against the vulgate of a 
Euripides sofistes, ours has chosen lyrical verses, sung moreover by the 
character who is the symbol of the irrational, of the viscera; and even if it 
does not appear that he had read Nietzsche, in a programmatic text written 
in the margin of the poem he suggests reading it like a musical work, 


interpreting each section as the tempo of a concert193: in truth, L'italiano é 
ladro is not cantabile, nor much attention to the phonic aspect, however the 
iterations mimic the repetitiveness of the dirges and the lyrical Greek of 
Euripides fits into this picture, contributing to the sensual and uterine 
singing of the poor Friulian women. It is therefore notable that already at 
the end of Pasolini's first decade (1941-1950) the barbaric, irrational, 
mythical Greece highlighted by Fusillo began to take on a radical political 
perspective: because there is not only an anthropological interest in the 
various manifestations of mourning, nor does only the prototype of a very 
widespread character appear since the 1950s (Lyssa's dogs, strongly related 
to the Erinyes); indeed, by making Dino's mother dress in the role of a 
multifaceted Dionysus and her companions in those of the Bacchae, the 
author arrives at polemizing with ardor against the rational excess of the 
masters, against the pseudo-enlightenment of the technological eral94, and 
in doing so it partly anticipates the tragic rewrites of the 1960s. Just as the 
theatrical translation of Aeschylus' Oresteia and the intersemiotic- 
cinematographic translation of the Notes for an African Oresteia read in the 
dramatic development of the Greek trilogy a possible synthesis between the 
ancestral culture personified by Clytemnestra and the Erinyes - not by 
chance defined as "uterine" - and the democratic, non-violent one, 
represented by Athena; and instead in the 1969 film Euripides' Medea and 
its Argonautic background are interpreted precisely as the failure of this 
conciliation, with a tragic warning ending: thus The Italian is a Thief puts 
the theses of the Bacchae to fruition, perhaps only tangentially and yet 
always with a strong and clear update of the original message: the 
importance of religion and the certain ruin of those who do not know how 
to preserve the irrational (and the sacredness of the world) alongside the 
reason for development. In the 40s much less than in the 60s, but already in 
the Casarsese period the Greek theater did not limit itself to arousing the 
lyrical-autobiographical rewritings presented in the first part of the 
paragraph, it was also interpreted as the best example of a public poetic 
voice, organic to the society, despite the fact that the young Pasolini is not 
yet able to follow him fully and Aeschylus and Euripides in fact rise to the 
role of isolated, "ghostly" warners. Of course, this political-anthropological 
reading of the Bacchae not only precedes the cinematographic texts just 
referred to but also Theorem: the seventh tragedy of 1966, immediately 


aborted and becoming a novel and film, similar in message to the second 
film based on Euripides (Medea). 

The theme of the funeral lament does not emerge so clearly only between 
1949 and 1950, it is the cornerstone of a genuinely scenic work: the tragedy 
I Turcs tal Friul, which after Oedipus at Dawn reintroduces prose and in 
fact opts for a Friulian opposite to that of poems; direct, popular, not the 
virginal-literary language of The Best Youth - which does not exclude a 
lyrical-choral part from the drama and it is precisely this (of absolute 
centrality) that we must look at: proving the fact that the young poet from 
Casarsa , after the parodo of Antigone and before the fourth stasimus of the 
Bacchae, seems to be affected by the Nietzschean interpretation, in all 
probability known to him through the poet D'Annunzio, like Quasimodo, so 
loved in his early youth and detested by adult195. I Turcs tal Friul also 
remained practically unpublished until the author's death; a single piece was 
actually performed in the summer of 1944, as part of a musical show 
organized by Pasolini himself: a short excerpt which was immediately 
published in the second notebook of the Academiuta (August 1944); 
instead, the first complete edition, edited by Luigi Ciceri, dates back to 
1976 and gave rise to a large stage and, albeit less so, editorial fortune (in 
2019 Graziella Chiarcossi republished and translated the text into prose, 
bringing it closer to the poetic version by Ivan Crico). Stefano Casi was the 
first to trace I Turcs tal Friul to the model of the Attic theater of the Sth 
century BC196: in reality the scholar correctly names a precise possible 
hypotext (the Persians of Aeschylus), but does not give the slightest precise 
explanation in support of the hypothesis; he limits himself to arguing why 
the 1944 tragedy would conform to the model of classical Greek theatre, 
although additionally marked by some modern mediations (Synge in 
particular). The reasons would be structural and ideological. On the one 
hand, as in Oedipus at Dawn, the Aristotelian unity of place, time and 
action is respected and the word reigns on the stage while the action is 
relegated to the extra-scenic space and reported by messengers; with the 
difference, again compared to the tragedy of 1941-1942, that the alternation 
between prose and poetry is here reduced to the bare bones (i.e. to the sole 
echo of the drama's stony guest: the Turks): and this to the full advantage of 
the word spoken, dialogic. On the other hand, since I Turcs tal Friul would 
have liked to touch the historical-political conscience of the public through 


an episode from Friuli's remote past (the Turkish invasion of 1499, alluding 
to the Nazi-fascist invasion of 1944), the staging of the tragedy would have 
taken the form almost like the civic rite of classical Athens197. It is not 
unlikely that the drama had the mission of reawakening the fragile peasant 
conscience that the poet was already trying to nourish as a teacher: both 
because the Meriggio d'arte, that 1s, the show during which some pieces of 
classical music were performed, recited the Prejera from I Turcs tal Friul, 
two Friulian dialogues by Pasolini and finally several villotte sung, was 
truly conceived to react collectively against the horror of war198; and for 
the «Spectaculut» the students of the private school of Versuta had also 
been mobilised, already his co-authors or authors in their own right (like the 
beloved Tonuti); and above all because, as one of those students (Giuseppe 
Bertolin) recently testified, with their help he had attempted to stage a 
staging of the entire tragedy (over which in the end, however, another 
theatrical work from the Casarsese period prevailed, The Children and the 
Elves [1945]). Therefore, albeit with great caution, even I Turcs tal Friul 
could be inserted within the framework of the Maestro's political-cultural 
action. However, it seems like a stretch to talk about a real civil rite 
modeled on that of Athenian democracy; although I myself have just 
pointed out the continuity between the Euripidesan Pasolini of The Italian is 
a Thief and the director of Theorem and Medea, I remain perplexed by 
Casi's thesis: I am convinced that Aeschylus’ Persians played a role in the 
development of the text Friulian, but not from a strictly political perspective 
(but more pedagogical than political). I fear that the greatest connoisseur of 
Pasolini's theater has been misled by an easy association between the 
Manifesto for a new theater (1968), combined with the seven tragedies of 
1966, and the indisputable political value of Aeschylus' work, the most 
organic of the three tragedians to Athenian society. The following 
historical-literary reading urges greater discernment. 

It is true that the author of I Turcs tal Friul is no longer the beardless 
fascist of his first poetic attempts; the meeting with Giovanna Bemporad, 
the Italian political collapse, the devastation of the (civil) war certainly 
made him mature, look at the recent past with new eyes, and yet the 
metamorphosis had not yet been completed: he had not yet embraced 
Marxist thought, his literary interests did not yet aim at the political-social 
reality with the emphasis of the poem just discussed or of the second period 


of the Friulian poems (i.e. those merged into Romancero: the second 
volume of The Best of Youth). Likewise, there is no doubt that telling an 
episode of the remote history of Casarsa intends, deep down, to start a new 
discussion, disruptive compared to the mythological autobiography of 
Oedipus at dawn; but only potentially, whereas in practice it is no 
coincidence that in the end Pasolini published exclusively a prayer to Christ 
(the initial one by Pauli Colus, the author's stand-in)199; that in Stroligut it 
refers to the relevance of the discourse developed by the tragedy in equally 
religious terms200; and that in a note placed at the end of one of the 
manuscripts of I Turcs tal Fritl he thanks God201. This vocation is 
confirmed in the tragic text itself, which revolves around the sacrifice of the 
Friulian youth (and Turkish youth as well, although at a less evident level): 
a sacrifice read in terms very different from those illustrated in relation to 
The Italian is a Thief ; in 1944 the modus operandi was still mystical-sacral. 
Influenced by personal religious sentiment (and by those of Sappho and 
Alcaeus), the author of I Turcs tal Friul seems to interpret Aeschylus as an 
archaic man, obsessed by the omnipotence of Zeus and the other deities: in 
the face of which all human actions and policies appear subordinate; in fact, 
he does not choose the progressive discourse of the Oresteia, with the 
gradual modernization of ancient morality transformed instead into a 
revolutionary political program in 1960, but rather in the tragedy in Friulian 
he alludes to a work that points in the opposite direction - albeit always 
through the renewal from he operated on -, that is, towards the mourning of 
the entire youth, struck to death under the blows of fate. That is, if the 
Pasolini of the 1960s seems to side with those who have variously 
supported Aeschylus' democratic militancy, making - him! — even a 
progressive, on the contrary the young man opts for the oldest tragic text 
among those that have survived intact, a work often accused of lacking 
dramaturgical unity but not solemnity and archaic-sacral suggestion. Before 
discussing in concrete terms the Aeschylean imprint of I Turcs tal Friul, it 1s 
finally worth reading some lines of the Greek literature studied at Galvani; 
Unfortunately, having lost the register of the academic course for the year 
1939-1940, it will not be possible to delve further into the discussion on the 
modern mediations of ancient sources: 


Born in Eleusis - the famous sanctuary of Attica - Aeschylus belongs to the heroic period of 
Athenian history, and is its most complete and frank interpreter. Fighter of Marathon, Salamis and 


Plataea, essentially patriotic, moral, religious spirit, in Tragedy he found the right expression to 
embody the ideals by which he was inflamed. He conceived his work as a mission. He aimed to 
educate and enlighten his people on their duties towards the Gods and the State. The ancient heroic 
legends, in which his poetry took place, were not for him separate or separable from the living 
interests of faith and present reality: because even present reality, in the fervor of aspirations and 
the enthusiasm of facts, appeared to him marked of greatness, of miracle, of heroism. This he 
showed, in particular, by taking the battle of Salamis as dramatic material (as Phrynichus had also 
done) and covering it with the same light of myth: in the tragedy The Persians. [...] He was able, by 
his own virtue, to reach and bring to the highest degree precisely that faculty which in the Epic is 
rarest and most embryonic [...]: the faculty of grasping among the innumerable events of life the 
aspects that most they are revealers of human destiny and therefore touch the deepest strings of the 
heart and intellect. If Homer had conceived his poem - as we said in its place - in an almost 
dramatic way, weaving it around a pitiful story of pain and death [...], from which the mystery of 
our misery emanates or is expressed humanity and Fate; Aeschylus made this mystery the genetic 
center and constant reason for his own poetic conceptions.202 


Ours does not follow Rostagni on the path of patriotism: also thanks to the 
oppression of the world conflict and the Italian civil war, taking inspiration 
from the Persians he does not make the mistake of emphasizing the 
celebratory component; instead it limits itself to a religious reading, and 
perhaps influenced a priori by the highlighted key words it once again 
comes to coincide with the interpretation that Quasimodo will give of 
Aeschylus only a few years later - in this case however out of mere 
sentimental affinity because in In 1944 the translation of the Coefore and 
the poems of the cycle Dalla Grecia (section of La terra inpareggiabile) had 
not even been conceived. Like the Sicilian poet (and further upstream the 
poet), the author of I Turcs tal Friul is interested in the archaism of 
Aeschylus; the young Pasolini loves the poet of the Eleusinian "mystery", 
of the indecipherability of knowledge: to quote Rostagni, he loves the 
playwright who questions "the deepest strings of the heart"; and so the 
democratic-rational Aeschylus is silenced. We do not know which of the 
seven tragedies now intact were known to him at the time; knowledge of 
only the Persians is certain, but it is certain that the ideological element did 
not matter to him as much as the great anthropological otherness of the 
Aeschylean theatre: the archaic rituality, the funereal and _ scary 
atmospheres, which in fact years later were not neglected either in Syracuse 
nor, especially, in the documentary film shot between 1968 and 1969203. 
Furthermore, it is notable that Casarsa's private library included an essay 
sympathetic to this late-romantic reading, indirectly indebted to the thought 
of Nietzsche and Wagner: Les grands initiés by Edouard Schuré, of which 


there are two Perrin editions in D'Annunzio's personal library and which in 
the Italian version published by Laterza also entered Pasolini's; the 
Casarsese copy is dated to 1947204, therefore it is not possible to trace any 
precise tangency between the tragedy and the Eleusinian mysticism of the 
seventh chapter, yet the purchase of that book turns out to be equally 
indicative of a tendency of the young poet (an orientation which, according 
to true will not become extinct; indeed, as we will see, it will be resurrected 
forcefully and in a very original perspective in Petrolio/Vas). 

In the case of I Turcs tal Friul, the specific legacy of the Attic tragedy that 
I have just tried to explain appears crucial because the most "open" 
reference to the Persians falls precisely in the dramatic climax, in the only 
lyrical-choral section: towards the end, without entering the scene but 
remaining a mere (phantasmal) voice, the chorus of the Turks intervenes, 
ever closer and aggressively looming over the tiny town of Casarsa - tiny 
compared to the infinity of the enemy crowd205: 

chorus from the Turks 

The moon, infinity the moon gives to your sphere 
When such serenity shines every time in the world. 
But not the sin vifs with bodies of zovinus 

antique gold leather and imbarlumit. 

I zin pai champs dai muars singing beas 

cu na rabia platada drenti al sen: 

heart and we have the platinum inside 

such a turn without thoughts of distant Turks. 


Luna, clear the furlans 
co a clamin did you stop: Jesus, Jesus! 


ial 


The moon, sfavila fuart sora dal caf 

come on fantassus q'a prein such Sagrat. 

I came here with the idea of copaju ducu: 
capaiu pai ¢aviej, see the sky. 

Tal fouc q'al brusa li so puoris vilis 

being a thousand fantas, infans, and zovinutis 
a déis déis a bagnaran di sanc 

l'oru inseat dai nustris cuarps pagans. 

Luna, clear the furlans 

co a cridin tal ledan: Soi muart, soi muart.206 


Pasolini carried out an operation partly similar to that of Aeschylus: just as 
the ancient playwright avoided easy nationalistic hypercelebrations by 


looking at the Persian defeat from the perspective of the vanquished, so, in 
this single lyric movement, the author of I Turcs tal Friul sang the beauty 
and youth of the invaders: ferocious without a shadow of a doubt, but equal 
to those of the Friulians. He abstained from the banal demonization of the 
enemy (the Turk and, even more so, the Nazi) and opted for a sensual 
portrait of both the barbarians and the sons of Casarsa, above all Meni 
Colus (double for his brother Guidalberto Pasolini, a partisan who there in a 
few months he would have actually fallen at foreign hands, killed near 
Porztis207): the poet is not interested in placing any line of demarcation 
within youth, it is an impulse that he will always maintain; again, for 
example, when at the end of the last collection, transformed into a new 
Socrates, he will try to start a pedagogical discourse with a fascist 
Phaedrus208. It goes without saying that this is not exactly where the 
Aeschylean imprint lies; if anything, 1t must be understood in a series of 
general tangents between ancient tragedy and Pasolini's drama, and also in 
some specific passages. Let's see some examples. The description of the 
Turkish/Nazi army is exemplified on that of the Persian army in the parodo: 
wealth is presented with greater profusion in the Greek, however the corals, 
the gems and above all the gold try to reflect it; in fact, it is not a simple 
coincidence if the bodies embellished with so many jewels are defined as 
"pagans" and "antic" gold (which occurs twice in Pasolini, three times in 
Aeschylus209). The second reason in common is youth: as we have seen, 
ours already had it very close to his heart, so he took possession of it with 
good will and emphasized it more than the Persians did, that is, by 
contrasting a thousand young people («zovinus») with another thousand 
young people («fantassus»)210: but it constitutes a fundamental theme also 
because it is linked to that of the pothos of parents and wives for the flower 
of Persia sent to the slaughterhouse by the recklessness and impiety of 
Xerxes; and even this last motif 1s widely valorised in the Friulian drama, 
embodied above all by Lussia, mother of Meni and Pauli (and literary 
double of Susanna Colussi), and therefore merged into the Christian 
tradition of the mater dolorosa211 - it matters little that love is overlooked - 
pain of the Turkish mothers (unnamed for that matter), because thanks to 
God's ex machina intervention in the end the losers will be the invaders and 
then, although silent, the torment of the "enemy" parents will be all the 
greater and similarly visceral. Better to use quotation marks in solidarity 


with the author's Christian perspective: Friulians and Turks are precisely 
united by suffering, from which no human can escape and on which the 
drama ends, moving from that of the invaded to that of the invaders who 
"come out" of scene shouting: «the predia Strenzinsi ta l'ombrena da li 
nustris ¢asis, cristians, ca, sensa si ma nuja, nuja q'1 sin, pognes tal grin dal 
Signor. Amen»212; a beautiful biblical-wisdom closure worthy of 
Aeschylus. In fact, theodicy also survives of these, mutatis mutandis. Like 
the shadow of Darius in the third episode of the Persians, so the stand-in of 
the author (Pier) Pauli recalls the divine right: against which man can do 
nothing and before which it is therefore best to bow one's head213; and if 
behind the character of Pauli the ghost of Xerxes’ father is hidden, behind 
Meni is Xerxes himself hidden: unconsciousness is common214, not 
surprisingly also poured onto the barbarian army ("sensa penseirs"); and the 
propensity to blasphemy/hybris215. 

Anyone who, after reading the few verses of the chorus, has asked 
themselves where their religiosity lies, will not only have to look at the 
entire tragedy - here it is sufficient to point out that the singing of the Turks 
breaks into the Latin prayers of the priest and the villagers -, but in addition 
to a lyrical-dramatic text that preceded it by a few months: La Julia, a title 
that refers to the division of the Alpine troops who never returned from the 
Russian campaign (a terrible fate that even Pasolini's closest friend from 
Bologna met, Ermes Parini). It 1s too long a poem to be quoted in its 
entirety: it consists of four sections, each of verses of varying length 
arranged as an epigraph, it is written in Friulian and like I Turcs tal Friul, 
like L'italiano é ladro and like a good part of the writings discussed in this 
chapter also remained unpublished. The link with the drama in Friulian is 
not only genetic, thematic and structural (due to the threndic-liturgical 
progression); the Turks are also expressly mentioned in the last section of 
La Julia, where the Friulians who died in Russia remember their ancestors 
who were spared from the fifteenth-century invasion: the joy with which 
they left - the joy of all the ancient peasant youth - has left space for the 
emptiness of a tomb without bodies and without flowers; in their memory 
the poet's solitary threnos rises216. A lament which, especially in the third 
section (transcribed in full below) manages to blend sensuality and 
Christian compassion; in short, even from the paragraph that ends here, 


Love and Death seem to constitute a combination that runs through all of 
Pasolini's work, but in particular his early work: 


O Mari di Diu fa 
ch'a Ti stedin ator conténs 
and frescs and che nuja tal Seal 
né ciants 
nor lus 
don't enjoy the lively sound of zovins! 
Let them not learn up there 
a dispressa i so lavris 
1 SO vuj, 1 So flancs, i so éstrus 
di fios doventas Omis 
since puc timp ta this country. 
Ch'a no dismintiin denant di To Fi 
to laugh with the hands in the bag 
and of sivila sintas tal s'cialin from the altar. 
Fa ch'a Ti honorin coma ch'a for boons. 
Ch'a s'a Ti an preat tame che un puc ai Santus 
always, always like To Fi 
with the body scrutinized by the sisters 
and from the dark from the sagris from the puora zent. 
Ch’a no si sbassin i To vuj 
al peciat ch'al sofla dal so faurt carp 
and from the innossent know you laugh at amour. 
O Sea of God 
if after some storms 
a fresh scent of wax and fun 
to the revocation from this country of this Paradise 
fa ch'a no sintin tal cour 
and hit him with champagne, 
the vert from ciamps, 
the smell of his clothes.217 


1.4. "Oh Virgil, Virgil": bucolic roots through agape, eros from thanatos 


Siti found in a poem written in January 1962, Monologue on the Sun, the 
text in which Pasolini moves on to a new poetics, radically centrifugal with 
respect to the center of the classic: starting from the metric-formal question 
(the definitive abandonment of the hendecasyllable and of all traditional 
metric containers) to that of intellectual commitment (the end of 
ideologies); his explosive and prosaic triplets and the very varied lexicon in 
the registers go hand in hand with the distrust in the written literary medium 
and in particular in the previous attempt at the civil poem, rooted in the 


political-cultural debate of the time. Despite its importance, Monologue on 
the sun also remained unpublished until the editorial care of Siti: who 
published it in 1998 with a short comment218 and republished in Meridiani 
poetici within the appendices to the collection Poesia in forma di rosa 
(1964). From the latter it emerges that the text actually composes a diptych 
with the poem written immediately after, And on the moon. Pornographic 
poetry: verses that take on a marked prominence in the present study 
because the poetic program highlighted by Siti is taken up and developed 
with explicit references to the Greek-Latin roots of the tradition that the 
poet intends to subvert. «I would have the stylistic tools made / to give that 
moon / the brilliance of an eclogue, / (form of the form of our being 
classical) // But why, why not be pornographic?» (vv. 1-5)219. The author 
begins with the intention of no longer following in the footsteps of those 
who preceded him, be it the bucolic Virgil or the idyllic Leopardi; and in 
fact, compared to a good part of the production of the 40s and 50s, here 
there is a clear turning point: however more in the tone and form than in the 
concrete idea of the model, that is to say in the choice of parody and direct 
exhibition of the classical heritage with a premium on phantasmatic 
allusion. Because, despite the profession of decentralisation, in E sulla luna 
as in many other poems after January 1962 the centrality of the classic is 
not diminished; On the contrary! Broadening our gaze from the work in 
verse to the cinematographic and dramaturgical one studied by Fusillo, it 
appears clear how the ancient world returns to burst into Pasolini's thought 
after years of effective decentralization (the 1950s); nor is equal vehemence 
lacking in the period in which he worked at Petrolio / Vas. As the following 
chapters demonstrate, satirical (dis)engagement plays a decisive role in this 
contradiction: without a doubt the latter is a characteristic of the author, but 
the increasingly growing option for parody amplifies it: Pasolini fully 
appropriates the bivalence of the preposition para (like/against); he opposes 
literary tradition, yet he continues to follow it, to renew it. Firstly, thanks to 
Lucian's teaching, and finally thanks to Lucian's, the ambiguity of ironic 
laughter enters the orbit of Pasolini's work, especially the written one; not 
just the corrosiveness of derision. «Have you ever been to Etruria... Well 
there / barbarian populations live among the thickets / sweet and iron of 
holm oaks, junipers...» (vv. 6-8)220. What in Gramsci's Ashes was the 
"brilliant" Lucchesia under the moonlight, the moon reflected on the sea 


and the marbles of a "perfect" Tuscany221 - an emblematic adjective that 
links Greece to Roman Lucca and the Pisa of Miracles222 - becomes now 
bluntly and with irony «Etruria»: the poet seems to say that he saw Etruria 
with his own eyes because in its Mediterranean scrub he experienced a free 
and satisfying, pagan sexuality223; that it is thanks to similar experiences 
that Tuscany has once again become Etruria, «warm land full of fragrance / 
Greek-Italian» (vv. 12-13)224. The subject of this poem - obviously not at 
all pornographic but, despite the parody, melancholic and very pure like 
certain Friulian verses - is precisely a romantic kiss by the light of the 
moon: a kiss recalled without too many distorting screens but with the 
evident persistence of tradition because the two boys are "creatures", that is, 
no longer "children" but not yet "beautiful hustlers [...] who, like Virgil, 
lead with popular delicacy"225; and because physical contact impacts 
Pasolini like a wind, warm despite the winter atmosphere, therefore vaguely 
reminiscent of Sapph. 47 V.226; and finally because, despite the 
belligerence declared especially in the first and also at the beginning of the 
second poem-monologue, And on the Moon, with a very conventional style, 
closes in a loop on the explicit reference to Virgil: a nostalgic, passionate 
apostrophe. «The moon did not disturb that tangle. / I, who alone had my 
eyes open / saw it rise, and when it was // almost at the height of the tallest 
trees / of the bush, oh Virgil, Virgil. / Sensuality and the moon are <joy> // 
wonderful if in pure solitude" (vv. 44-50)227. Moon, sensuality, solitude 
bring to mind the Casarsese Sappho, yet this interesting parody also points 
to another youthful love: the bucolic-georgic Virgil. 

If in the Latin poet the high school student discovers with pleasure that 
homoeroticism that the adult seeks in an Arcadia apparently less and less 
rarefied and less formalistic228: contaminated with naked and already 
barbaric reality; in his earliest production, Virgilian footsteps do not yet 
lead to the sensuality or violence of love, but rather to escape, to idyll, 
because the author of The Borders appears to us as recubans as that of The 
Youth of Spring, that is, leaning against a tree and dreaming in the shade of 
its branches, in adoration of the beautiful landscape of Casarsa, lentus like 
Tityrus (Verg. Ecl. 1, vv. 1, 4); the sapphic-alcaic Mediterranean brilliance 
is accompanied by the light of the idealized Po Valley landscapes. However, 
that of The Borders is also a hermetic Virgil, which does not always result 
in sunny and pacifying scenes like that of Meditazione229, or even cheerful 


ones like in Comicita rustica230: at times the dream of Titiro from 
Casarsese is cracked by more modern concerns than those Virgilian, even if 
composed: 


end of storm 


The tree falls in the wind, 
they returned to theirs 
places the houses, after a long time 
I travel, and they dream. 
The soul departs sadly 
to dreams; it remains clear 
the room: I'm far away.23 1 


As in Ciant da li ciampanis and in an oil on canvas from 1943 
(Landscape)232, in these verses the dream of the reclining poet is 
transformed into a «spirt of amour» that flies over and moves away from 
Casarsa: not always the emulator of Virgil sits in the shade of the river 
grove, in End of Storm he actually seems to escape from an asphyxiated 
room; and even if it is his room from Casarsa, the idyll is far from being 
shattered, because the rural landscape is not yet questioned. Perhaps the 
poet, closed in his room due to the summer storm, tends towards the shade 
of the vegetation along the Tagliamento: towards the dear grassy bed where 
he had read Antigone, Virgil himself, the Greek Lyricists, Holderlin's 
Hyperion and much more, and where only a few years later he would fall in 
love and make love. After these very first abortive tests, eros is precisely 
the new element of Pasolini's idyllic production. 

Unlike the Sapphic echoes, the Virgilian ones recur more in the verses 
written in Italian than in the Friulian poems: the collection that most 
resonates with the readings and rereadings of Bucolics and Georgics is 
another anthology which remained unpublished until the edition of Siti: Le 
cose, 1 whose texts mostly date back to the years 1942-1944 and are 
therefore contemporary with the reported Latin lessons233. The title itself 
reveals a change in perspective with respect to The Borders, to which the 
ancient poet must also have contributed. The two epigraphs from Pascal and 
D'Annunzio234 and the overall mediocrity, which replicates that of 1941, 
would seem to contradict me, but in the new simplicitas of Le cose, in the 
crystalline nudity of his verses, I believe that Pasolini has put to good use a 
Virgilian teaching: the tenuous, fine poetry, which not by chance will 


remain a dead letter, the expressionism that devours, contaminates and 
never makes his texts clear and subtle prevails in him, except in this second 
collection, never released and in a few other youthful compositions, all 
rejected. The first composition of Le cose is Death with bee's wings: 

In the olive grove 


the dead woman stole 
with bee wings. 


A girl 
dreams of his mother 
at another age.235 


Only two triplets of quinari, barely linked by the vv. 2 and 5 for phonic 
associations («fly»-«dream», «death»-«mother») and for the analogy 
between dream and flight; precisely the connection between the dream and 
the bee could derive from Ecl. 1, vv. 53-55 (hinc tibi, quae semper, vicini 
ablimito saepes / Hyblaeis apibus florem depasta salicti, / saepe levi 
somnum suadebit inire susurro; that is: «from here, from the nearby border 
path, the hedge whose willow flowers are sorbed from Iblean bees it will 
often invite you to fall asleep with its light murmur, as it always has 
done»)236: if the thyme in The Image was especially surprising, the olive 
grove and even the bee are no less surprising, although it 1s no stranger to 
the landscape of Casarsa as are the olive trees but unlike nightingales, 
generic "birds", dogs and many other animals it is not part of the bestiary 
that can be obtained from all of Pasolini's poetic work - while, as is known, 
it is central to the the entire fourth book of the Georgics (and the olive tree 
was highlighted in the incipit of the second237). However, more than the 
possible resonances of specific Virgilian passages, I consider the general 
exemplarity of this poem to be important: the entire collection follows the 
stripping of the dictation begun by the two tercets transcribed above. And it 
is not just a question of the use of a formal labor limae: the abandonment of 
both the courtly and hermetic lexicon and the long verse of tradition (the 
hendecasyllable) goes hand in hand with the emphasis on "candor", because 
homoeroticism bucolic of Le cose stands out for rarefaction, for virginity; 
appears intact from the erotic burning of Sapphic and Ibicean memory - 
which, of course, does not mean that it is completely free from fear and 
melancholy: as in The Borders they remain barely mentioned. 


Before seeing some concrete examples it is necessary to know who 
oriented Pasolini towards this idea of Virgil. In all likelihood it is his 
university Latin professor, more precisely some pages of Coppola's literary 
history studied for the February 1942 exam: the twenty-first chapter, 
dedicated to the most classic of the Latin classics, is precisely entitled 
Anima candida , and the mediation of the philologist plays a crucial role 
because in support of the purity of spirit of the ancient poet a modern author 
is cited who entrusted much care to the study and translation of Virgil and 
was greatly admired by Pasolini as a popularizer of neo-Greek popular 
poetry, that Tommaseo who often cited the Bucolics and the Georgics in the 
notes and comments on the Songs of the Greek People and in all likelihood 
also encouraged Tommaseo to reread the Latin verses so loved since school: 

Writing about the poet of the Georgica Niccolo Tommaseo noted among other things in his 
Dictionary of Aesthetics: «the poet of piety traveled little, poor and unhealthy; but from a little, 
brooding over the observations with loving thought, he drew what he could glean from affectionate 
memories... The Georgics in particular demonstrate the exuberance of the soul which the most 
material images nourish with lively and subtle spirits". And then, commenting in the fourth book 
on the fable of Aristaeus and Cyrene and the industrious bees described therein, he added: «where 
the affection is truer, purer and more sad, there you feel the poet better. To the bees he gives 
admiration and maternal pity, and virginal beds, and human circumstances and senses. And they 
represent their anger with pity, as a cause of death. Or scattered by the wind in the waters, or 


having their tender wings broken by the stones, or tired from the long day's toil, or from illnesses, 
or carrying their lost companions to the funeral, they move you with tenderness..."238 


Thanks to Tommaseo the "candor" already of Hor. S. 1. 5, vv. 40-42 
becomes agape, creaturely love239: an aspect highlighted, from another 
perspective, by a recent monograph by Michela Mastrodonato on Pasolini's 
entire major poetic production; with some nods to Virgil, however always 
tangential and without any upstream questions about the actual legacy of 
the ancient poet in the work of our contemporary poet, because the scholar 
deals with the relationship with the Italian classics (mainly Dante, Petrarch 
and Leopardi240). Although there are many readings and experiences at the 
origin of this feeling, and the poet from Casarsa does not appear to have 
picked up Tommase's translations, the passages cited by Coppola certainly 
influenced the young student: who often quickly assimilated second-hand 
thoughts and within a few months he would begin to fall for the romantic 
writer. As will be concretely seen shortly, Pasolini's interpretation of Virgil 
is not only affected by a long Christianization of the Latin poet, which 


culminates in Tommaseo but continues well into the twentieth century, but 
also by a sexuality that leads him to admire the ephebic nudes: in Eros 
appears to be moralized more than elsewhere, yet already here and even 
more so in the following verses the coexistence between candor and 
pederasty is recurrent, if it is true that even in 1962 boys can still be defined 
as "creatures". And this is made possible both by the quintessential 
contradictoriness of Pasolini and by the clear authorship of Virgil (as 
opposed to the popular Homer), who must have taught him an ethical lesson 
rather than a strictly poetic one: love for reality. The rereading of Bucolics 
and Georgics in the midst of the Italian civil war must have led him to an 
interpretation (and a rewriting) that was not limited to the literary game, to 
the Alexandrian refinement, but rather must have clarified for him an aspect 
already well illustrated by Rostagni's literature (very less so from that of 
Coppola): that Virgil, even in his idyllic production (but not only), was 
capable of a poetry open to cosmic and historical pain, to an intense love for 
the world; in short, an art very sensitive to "things" - whether it be 
affections, beings or concrete historical episodes, such as civil wars241. If 
ever one day some notes from the students of San Giovanni, Casarsa and 
Versuta resurface, I believe we will have confirmation; for the moment we 
must rely on what transpires from the poems inspired by Virgil, of which 
some examples of Arcadia a la von Gloeden follow: that is, some examples 
of idols that do not hide their rustic realism: 


The flower boy 


lad 

She is buried in my garden 
the bright spring: 

I trampled it with the whites 
my childish feet. 


young 
Ah, it was you who sang 
near your home, 

inside the tall garland 

of the winds and the acacias! 


lad 

April — I sang — 
what arcane silences. 
Now Summer lies 
on my violet flowers. 


young 
Ah, how the month brings 
summer (and it seems eternal) 
your flesh at a moment's notice 
of your long life. 


lad 

Take these two flowers. 

I saw you from afar. 

Sweet, above the cherry tree, 
my eye was spying on you. 


young 
Oh wonder! Corydon 
Mopso, you're not! I know 
your sweaty dress, 

your poor hands, 


your tired mother.242 


First of all, the dialogic articulation of the poem should be noted; 
undoubtedly the great interest in Virgil also depended on this element 
common to many eclogues (and further upstream to the Theocritean bucolic 
idylls): as we have already seen, the young Pasolini loved theater to the 
point of pouring it into his verses and even more so having appreciated a 
poet who had “preceded” him. However, the contents matter more than the 
form. Although the ending seems to deny the link with the Roman 
Theocritus, the entire composition makes it explicit: it 1s natural that the 
beloved boy is neither Corydon nor Mopsus, because instead it recalls 
Alessi or, better to say, an Alessi reversed compared to the Virgilian one: 
candid like him ("white [my] feet"-quamvis tu candidus esses243), but 
lavish with gifts and "flesh" - while the original character, despite Coridon's 
generosity, didn't get away with it at all244. Three other details survive 
from the second eclogue: the violets («violet flowers»-tibi candida Nais, / 
pallentis violas [...] carpens245), the diminutive (neoteric) which gives the 
text a connotation of tender affection («violets»- labellum246) and the 
naivety of the lover who borders on naivety («Ah, it was you who sang [... | 
Ah [...] Ah»-Rusticus es, Corydon [...] / [...] / Heu, heu, quid volui misero 
mihi! Floribus Austrum / perditus et liquidas immisi fontibus apros. / [...] / 
A Corydon, Corydon, quae te dementia cepit!247). Very important, in light 
of what I was saying earlier, is the omission of the lexicon of madness, both 
direct (demens in v. 60, dementia in v. 69) and metaphorical (urit, «arde» in 


v. 68 ): here, and throughout the entire collection, Pasolini tones down; he 
softens the dictation. And differently from what he does in a thousand other 
verses and in Friulian prose he speaks of requited and happy loves, hence 
the refusal of terms which are very congenial to him such as those just 
mentioned. Only two details remain to be noted: the name of Corydon, for 
metrical reasons, is accented according to the Latin norm; and from the 
second and fifth quatrains the Friulian boy is presented as the singing 
frondator of Ecl. 1, see 56 (hinc alta sub rupe canet frondator ad auras; that 
is: «from here, at the foot of a high cliff, the pruner will sing his songs to 
the wind»). If all this undoubtedly derives from Virgil, the "high garland" is 
uncertain, which could also recall the floral wreaths that Coridon wishes to 
give to Alessi (Ecl. 2, vv. 45-50), but could equally constitute a topical 
element of modern Arcadian idealization and therefore bring this Friulian 
peasant closer to von Gloeden's Sicilian adolescents. In any case, I consider 
the overall portrait emblematic: sublimated through the literary tradition 
(more classical than neoclassical), yet made palpable thanks to a vocabulary 
different from that of The Borders, thanks to a healthy injection of realism 
(especially in the ending); also crucial are reticence, that is, sensuality 
concentrated in single details ("flesh"248), and euphemism, that is, the 
angelic vision of the erotic body (the white skin, the "sweet" gaze). Another 
element that distinguishes this and the other Virgilian idols in Le cose is the 
brightness: there is nostalgia in the song of «Buried April», but the 
cantability of the septenary and the joy of the repayment dissolve the 
sadness which also underlies The flower boy; this is even more evident in 
Love, a dialogue between a sheep and a boy: «You talk to me, you hug me, / 
or bored young boy. / But I know well in which snares / of poison you are 
caught"249, octosyllabics who, thanks to the rhyme, rhythm and 
phonosymbolism of /a/ dilute the poison of love. No less representative of 
the peculiarity of this anthology compared to all the others is Cantilena of a 
Greek shepherd boy, an "amebean" song between a "child" and the moon: 
while in the translation from Alcaeus the shepherd boy was grieving, here 
he laughs carelessly (like Alessi?)250. In essence, although there is a 
continuity between the earliest tests and these still early verses251, the 
attempt at simplification is valuable: not even the author considered it 
sufficient if most of the verses remained closed in the drawer and none were 
included in the recognized corpus ; however, as in the case of Sappho, also 


in that of Virgil, direct comparison with the classics played an important 
role in the search for a poetry of "things", capable of incorporating reality. 

Even Mopso, who in The Flower Boy is named without the same 
compelling relevance as Corydon, has something to reveal to us: he points 
out the importance of another strand of Pasolini's Virgilian readings. If the 
song of the second shepherd implies eros, that of the first maternal 
mourning, the funeral lament: one of the few of all the Bucolics; and given 
the evidence that the theme has in other youthful (and mature) texts, it is 
easy to say that ours had to count the fifth eclogue among his favorites. 
Therefore it is worth rereading Mopso's first carmen in its entirety in the 
battle with Menalca: 


Extinguished by the cruel funeral of the nymph Daphnin 
they wept; you witnesses of Corylus and rivers of Nymphs, 
when he was born with a pitiful body of his own 

and he calls the gods and the stars a cruel mother. 

They don't need any food on those days 

cold, Daphni, oxen to the rivers; there is no river 

He drank on all fours, and the grass did not touch the grass. 
Daphne, your pains have made even lions groan 

the mountains and wild forests are inhabited by destruction. 
Daphnis and Armenias to join the tigers in a chariot 

He instituted Daphnis to introduce the thiasos to Bacchus 
and to interweave hard leaves with soft spears. 

The vine is as beautiful as the trees, as the grapes are. 

as the herds of bulls, the crops as rich fields, 

You deserve all yours. After the fates have taken you 

Pales herself left the fields and Apollo himself. 

We often sent large furrows of barley to them, 

unlucky lilies and barren oats are born; 

for the soft violet, for the crimson narcissus 

sharp thistles and thorns rise up. 

Scatter the ground with leaves, bring shadows to the fountains, 
shepherds: Daphnis orders such things to be done for him; 
and make a mound, and add to the mound a poem: 

"Tam Daphnis in the woods, known from here to the stars, 
keeper of beautiful cattle, more beautiful himself". 252 


It is well known that Virgil's bucolic poetry was born under the 
Theocritean model: Coridon's eclogue parodied the eleventh idyll, the fifth 
establishes a much more complex relationship with the Greek poet because 
the intertextuality touches on three poems (the first, sixth and seventh 
idylls). Here a cursory consideration of the first is sufficient, 1.e. the funeral 


song of the shepherd Tirsis in memory of Daphnis (the bucolic proto- 
shepherd): a text, Theocr. 1, vv. 64-142, which Gallavotti most likely 
discussed in class because it was famous and because Theocritus was part 
of the scholastic canon of the time; but which together with the rest of 
Greek bucolic production left no trace in Pasolini's work253: and it is likely 
that he left none since Pasolini's gaze towards death was "Virgilian" rather 
than "Theocritean". While the parodied one gives voice above all to the 
pain of the dying person, first through the questions of Hermes, the 
shepherds, Priapus and Aphrodite (vv. 44-Y1), then through the polemical 
words that Daphnis launches against the goddess (vv. 100- 113) and the 
farewell to life (vv. 115-136), on the contrary the author of the parody 
focuses on the pain of those who witness and survive the death of others, of 
those who experience the emptiness of loss: as well as the Epitaph of Bione 
of Smyrna places Aphrodite's torment at the center; and just as, with due 
distinctions, The Italian is a Thief gives great prominence to the pain of 
Friulian mothers, witnesses of the death of the best youth. Furthermore, in 
Virgil more than in Theocritus the mythological-allegorical element is 
accentuated: the mourning of the fifth eclogue is a real mundus alter, 
because nature's participation in the mourning of the unnamed mother of 
Daphnis leads to the overthrow of the entire universe, not only of the 
regions witnessing death and punishment (Sicily mentioned in the first idyll 
and, through Virgilian parody, the Arcadia of the tenth eclogue). Without a 
doubt, the Latin poet's choice reduces the multiple erotic implications of 
both the Thyrsis and the Epitaph of Adonis, yet the young man's body is 
neither absent nor reduced to size; anything but! If the Greek Daphnis at the 
end mysteriously vanishes into the river water, the Latin one remains 
clearly visible, immediately summarized by an image of great effect: the 
mother's embrace of the corpse (vv. 22-23). The gesture is in solidarity with 
ancient rituality and can count among the literary models the bionean one of 
the last embrace desired by Aphrodite (EA, vv. 43-44)254, but it has even 
led to talk of a «Pieta-like scene»255: a a suggestion that could also have 
flashed in the mind of Pasolini, in his youth a great reader of both the 
bucolic and georgic Virgil and of expensive illustrated art volumes, as well 
as such a lover of the Passion that he reworked it in several works with 
Susanna in the role of the mater dolorosa and now his brother Guido now 
himself in those of his son who passed away prematurely. In any case, 


Dafni's miserable body recovers all its sensual value in the finale; and the 
funerary epigram on which Mopsus's song ends in an annular manner also 
seems similar to the verses of Kavafis and Eliot treated previously, because 
even the body of the proto-shepherd has an extraordinary beauty: not at the 
(paradigmatic) level of Adonis, nor to that of Iasis, and only sketched like 
«chel Phlebas / ch'al é stat alt e biel coma te»256, however sketched in a 
position of absolute importance such as the explicit of the first carmen of 
Mopso. But it is to the entire epicede that the poet from Casarsa must not 
have remained indifferent; even from parallel readings we get confirmation: 
in addition to the Kavafis of Tomb of Iasis, the neo-Greek «Death songs» 
collected by Tommaseo and the Persians of Aeschylus, which end with a 
very long threnos for the Persian flower that fell in Greece257; all these 
youthful passions suggest that Virgil's reader (and exegete teacher) must 
have admired the fifth eclogue and that for him the most classic of the Latin 
classics meant as much love (more or less ardent) as "crisis of 
presence"258. By Ecl. 5, vv. 20-44 there is no rewriting left equal to that of 
the second bucolic; a mere detail survives, common to four first-rate poems 
(Cansoneta and the three Dancis of Narcis): the connection between the 
viola and the narcissus259. 

There is a text that is in a close conceptual relationship with the song of 
Mopsus, genetically with that of Silenus of the sixth eclogue; it is called 
L'aunar and belongs to minor Friulian production: it dates back to 1943 and, 
despite its precociousness, this is a poem of value - even more so it deserves 
to be read in its entirety: 

The transparint salary 
let me caress you 


at your very young age 

i to ciaviej di vint. 

Li tos verzinis zemis 

a ridin, jeh, a ridin 

be ashamed of me 

that you, inossent, fear you. 


Cuarpisin silent, 
more, plen di reguart, 
let me squeeze you 
tal me sen ch’al art. 


Or at least transparent, let me caress your tender flesh, your windy hair. 


Your virgin gems laugh, ah, laugh, ashamed at my gaze that you, innocent, fear. 
Silent, cheerful little body, full of modesty, let me hold you close to my burning heart.260 


This little girl transformed into Alno is one of the Heliades, the sisters of 
the late Phaeton: who fell into the river Eridanus after stealing the chariot of 
the Sun, they mourned him for a long time until they were transformed into 
poplars (in Alni according to the mythical version followed by the bucolic 
Virgil). Their metamorphosis is one of the numerous subjects sung by the 
drunken Silenus: Tum Phaéthontiadas musco circumdat amarae / corticis 
atque solo proceras erigit alnos; that is: «then he surrounds Phaethon's 
sisters with bitter bark moss and makes them rise tall from the ground» 
(Ecl. 6, vv. 62-63). I believe that L'aunar manages to profitably merge what 
was missing elsewhere or, where present, was dissonant: the girl-alno is 
captured with a more marked sensuality than her male counterparts in Le 
cose and other minor verses; she appears delicate, innocent and cheerful in 
the same way as the shepherd children discussed above, but she exerts a 
greater carnal attraction towards the poet («lassa ch'l ti caressi 1 to ciavie] di 
vint»; «clam; «cuarpisin»; « let me strangle you / such that I feel the art"). 
In the last two verses the unhealthy passion of the poet Virgil is even 
assimilated without Catholic hesitations; in the previous ones, creaturely 
love is not lacking, both towards nature and the humanity that lies behind tt, 
but precisely thanks to the mythical metamorphosis/incorporeity, ours 
paradoxically manages to express a very clear, burning eros: this Eliade- at 
least it is a successful innovation compared to Narcissus himself, now a 
flower, now a beautiful face trapped in the Casarsa canals, not only 
compared to other contemporary idols. Last but not least, the torment of the 
lover (who survived) and the beauty of the beloved (who died): two 
elements common both to the sixth eclogue alluded to by L'aunar and to the 
fifth (and further upstream to the bioneo Epitaph of Adonis); it is probable 
that the story of the Heliades' funeral tears may have facilitated this happy 
turning point. 

The eroticism of Pasolini as a reader of Virgil resurfaces cryptically in a 
work already explored in Friuli and then resumed, but never completed, in 
the early Roman years: Amado mio. The reference to an emblematic 
episode of the Aeneid occurs at the beginning of the sequel: in the so-called 
Roman section omitted by Concetta D'Angeli (who in 1982 published only 
the first part of the novel, set between the Friulian countryside and the 


Venetian town of Caorle, because the second had been dropped by the 
author himself), but included by Siti and De Laude in the extensive 
appendices of the Narrative Meridians. From the summer holiday resort the 
loving couple moved to the capital, the protagonist's city of residence; and 
here Desiderio and Iasis begin to take trips out of town: «They began to go 
to the seaside, to certain small beaches south of Ostia, among pine forests 
where it seemed they could still hear the voices of Latin puberty»261. The 
identification of «Latin puberty» with Euryalus, above all, and Nisus, and 
therefore Aen. 9, vv. 176-502, is supported by their recurrence in other 
places in Pasolini's corpus: from contemporary fiction (such as Squarci di 
notti romane, a story from 1950 where Roman youth is repeatedly equated 
with Latin models, from Lucilius to Petronius262) to the poetry of the 
decade following, for example in a text by Trasumanar and organizer263. 
Of Virgil's overall work, of course, ours does not exclusively recall 
passages of erotic significance, but it is indicative that after a few years 
from the earliest poetic production he continues to prefer the same path: 
that towards a sensuality of synthesis between the idealization of the first 
verses and the transport for the formless reality (already evident in The 
Italian is a Thief). In Amado mio, as elsewhere, we are faced with a passage 
apparently devoid of erudition, yet the attentive reader can grasp details of 
great importance. First of all, the Latin poet alludes to it in close correlation 
with the landscape; it is not precisely the forest of holm oaks in which the 
two Trojan heroes found their death (Aen. 9, vv. 381-382264), however 
their voices echo in the vegetation of a coastal area near the mouth of the 
Tiber which roughly corresponds to the one where Virgil places the story: 
the pine trees in the continuation of Amado mio are relatives of the «aunar» 
of 1943, of the cherry tree from which the anti-Alessi spies on Pasolini- 
Coridone, of the mutant narcissus of the second Dansa of Narcis and, 
further valley, of the Etruscan tree of E on the moon. Pornographic poetry. 
Such a strong connection between love and vegetation also depends on 
Pascoli's readings265, but only secondarily: during this paragraph I wanted 
to underline the precociousness of the Virgilian line to demonstrate, among 
other things, that the genesis is of a different type; Pascoli studied in depth 
after the Latin exam, Pasolini read Virgil for autopsy. To date the only 
mediations (which precede the rereadings for the degree thesis) appear to be 
Gallavotti, Rostagni's manual, the Tommaseo cited in Coppola's literature 


and, on another level (that of Virgil's own sources), those poems of Greek 
lyric poets who we have already seen open glimpses of the landscape; for 
the rest, Pasolini did nothing but read and study Bucolics and Georgics in 
Latin, in addition to the even more canonical Aeneid, and thanks also to the 
strong bond with his mother's land he fully understood Virgil's love for the 
natural world: Christianized love, in the beginning, but in the following 
years increasingly freed from the centuries-old assimilation of the classic of 
classics by medieval and modern European culture and brought back to its 
pagan, "barbaric" value. Finally, still on the subject of the connection 
between eros and nature, keep in mind that the beautiful dying body of puer 
Eurialo in Aen. 9, vv. 433-437 is compared to a purpureus [...] flos, like the 
narcissus of Ecl. 5, see 38 alluded to in the Dancis, and this simile contains 
a detail that certainly had an impact on the poet of Casarsa: Virgil focuses 
on the collum of the poppies, an erogenous area of the body in Pasolint's 
eyes and in fact sung in many verses and prose dedicated to his 
children266. Another detail that should not go unnoticed is the attribution to 
the two heroes of the exorbitant lexicon of erotic madness (vv. 424, 
430267), which we saw emerge in L'aunar and recurs without stopping in 
the rest of Pasolini's production; and with great prominence in Amado mio 
both in the Veneto-Friulian and Roman parts, but always and only attributed 
to the equivalent of Niso, that is, Desiderio. Finally, the detail of the double 
gaze on death is noteworthy: the dreamy one, correlated with the love 
between Euryalus and Nisus (v. 401: pulchram [...] mortem; v. 445: placid 
[...] death); and painful, that of the bottomless crying of Euryalus' mother 
(vv. 473-502). The famous episode of the end of the two heroes thus allows 
us to line up the two basic characters of Pasolini's reading of Virgil: the love 
of the world and the love of death, two drives that find full development 
also in the couple behind which, as has been said, none other than 
Aphrodite and Adonis are looming. The vitalism of "puberty" on the Roman 
coasts sinisterly predicts what is the continuation of the love story between 
Desiderius and Iasis: its rapid involution towards a perverse game of love- 
hate, without the slightest external incident; the couple explodes due to the 
mere delusions of the erastes: 


I derailed, I derailed... And now here I am, far away like a madman. Morality, you say — and I try 
to follow your reasoning — but I'm crazy! but if I no longer understand your words! What is Iasis, 


for example. With him I behave like the mantis with his male; I torture him, I anatomise him, I 
humiliate him.268 


Adonis devoured by Narcissus: we are far from the happy death of 
Euryalus and Nisus (v. 446: Fortunate both!). This is because ancient eros, 
as in the poem-monologue discussed in the incipit of the paragraph, tends to 
appear confined to peripheral places: in Pasolini's eyes the impetuous love 
for life seems to survive much more in the dark forests than in city centres, 
where looms that disturbing double of Love and Death which had not even 
spared the Eden of Casarsa. 


1.5. Decentralizing the classic (I): Coleo di Samo, between philosophy 
and geography 


Let's stay for a moment longer in Amado mio's great workshop, already 
started between the end of 1947 and the beginning of 1948 with a beautiful 
beginning left unfinished: about twenty pages now known under the non- 
authorial title of Le «maglie» — chosen by Siti and De Laude not without 
reason, it has however diverted attention from the writer's first idea, 1.e. 
from the title Un Their God, borrowed from a Kavafi poem of central 
importance even in the "definitive" novel269. This Urtext began with the 
episode that would later close the first part, namely the screening of a film 
in the open-air cinema of Caorle (an unspecified western in Un Their 
God/Le «Maglie», later replaced by Gilda di Charles Vidor); here the 
Kavafian epiphany of Iasis's body was preceded by that, on the screen, of an 
anonymous young actor who played an Indian horseman, half naked, with 
"his chest glistening with barbaric oils" and his hair blowing in the wind 
(defined with ironic hyperbole as "mane »270): a multiplication of the 
erotic image that also survives in the subsequent version, dominated 
however by the sensual figure of Rita Hayworth, an actress who then 
became very famous thanks to her long hair dyed red and which covered the 
amphora-shaped body held in the evening dress. The common denominator 
between these two prefigurations of Benito/Iasis/the unknown god who 
descended to Seleucia is the infinity of their members, before which the 
writer's word reveals itself naked: in the sketch with profusion and meta- 
literary explicitness, in Amado mio synthetically and crypticly; but from 
both drafts of the text emerge the two key ideas of the ineffability of beauty 


and the tension of the loved body towards the infinity of space, first of all, 
and also of time: 

He had fallen in love with the Indian who had fleetingly appeared on the tarpaulin - the same age 
as the boys who, from the audience, while he was triumphing, predicted and indeed knew in 
advance his death with mathematical precision - and who had immediately bloodied his love. [...] 
And he was now somewhat naked, with that object that love forms outside the body, a sort of halo 
of the rekindled flesh, a mist (how can I express myself better, if men have always been so 
hypocritical as to provide me, in this topic, with a shamefully incomplete vocabulary?), a warm 
and haunted mist [...]. Thus the stripped martyr was offered to death, or, at least, to torture: which 
came with the scent of brilliantine. It was a young man from C. who gave off that smell [...]. They 
were the hair of Iasis.271 


Rita Hayworth with her immense body, her smile and her sister's and prostitute's breasts - 
equivocal and angelic - stupid and mysterious - with her short-sighted gaze, cold and tender to the 
point of languor - sang from the depths of her Latin America from post-war period, like a river 
novel, with a divinely caressing inexpressiveness272. 


Caught in her "peasant beauty"273, Rita Hayworth, stage name of 
Margarita Carmen Cansino, already presents in nuce that idea of ancient, 
genuine charm, glimpsed in the 1960s in her colleague Marilyn Monroe 
(another pseudonym that conceals humble roots); Gilda sings «from the 
depths» of Margarita's origins; her divine, exorbitant, mysterious beauty is 
such only to the extent that it escapes her own understanding ("stupid", 
"short-sighted") and that of others: if instead the world tries to "possess 
her", to "teach her", aiming at her the spotlight of fame, Rita, like Marilyn, 
appears stripped of her mystery as a peasant deity, the same charm that the 
adolescent red Indian has (rudely defined as "love of a distant land"274) 
and even more so lasis, senhal of Tonuti Spagnol275. This long 
introduction to the last two texts that I am about to discuss (a short essay 
and Coleo di Samo) should clarify - I hope - that the great attention here 
dedicated to Pasolini's eroticism depends on the fact that it is precisely 
within eros that it develops a conspicuous part of the classicism in question. 
In Un Their God/Le «Maglie» shortly after the double epiphany the 
screening of the film is interrupted by a storm and Desiderio and his friend 
Gilberto immediately take a similar opportunity to get into the car and 
move towards the second scenario of the first draft of the novel: a café, 
where the protagonist confides in himself and curses the piercing inflicted 
on him by that cruel creation of Eros who is Iasis for him. In this long 
speech-confession, a detail explicitly comes into play which remained 


implicit in subsequent editorials, but was anticipated with sufficient clarity 
in the first chapter of Amado mio edited by Concetta D'Angeli (the one 
which Siti and De Laude instead entitled Introduction): the plasticity of the 
beauty of Iasis, which is a detail closely linked both with one of the main 
hypotexts (On the threshold of coffee by Kavafis276) and with the idea of 
the ancient developed by the young Pasolini; here the idol not only has a 
phantasmatic, numinous appearance (sometimes more, sometimes less 
shocking), it actually appears like a statue shaped by the god Eros himself, 
like what happens in neo-Greek verses. But this long passage from the 
abortive draft is also important because the author tries to express the 
beauty of Iasis by taking up and expanding that topical topic mentioned 
above: the ineffability, the mystery of the object of love277. There is no 
doubt that the eromenos is also portrayed with "recherche dismay", that is, 
with the Proustian restlessness in the face of the endless desirability and 
elusiveness of what is: in Pasolini himself the anxiety of the infinite moves 
from the «inexhaustible and always frustrated need to introject a luminous 
Being that escapes us»278. Furthermore, in common with Proust there is 
the description of the loved body as a body that goes beyond its own 
material density, extends and fades into the landscape, tending towards 
infinity. Yet the first lines of this speech-portrait of Iasis insist on another 
concept that we have already seen appear in the incipit of Un Their 
God/The «Maglie»: the limit of expression within which the narrator finds 
himself forced; a limit that a pseudolinguistic essay by Pasolini reveals to 
be typically neo-Latin. 

In The Names or the Cry of the Greek Frog, published for the first time in 
the Meridiani dedicated to essays on literature and art and dated to the 
period shortly before Amado Mio's creative laboratory (1945-1946), the 
poet does not concentrate in reality on the gaps of language but, starting 
from a question on the infinite within which Pascal, Agostino and Leopardi 
are cited, he actually points out their great resources: he argues how the 
sound of each word and in particular those of the Greek alphabet make the 
perception of the infinite is more acute; how they can retain human desire 
and project it into the infinite space of reality. Regardless of the image but 
as a mere sound, every word is a metaphor because it leads further, thus 
opening up to the mystery of infinity. The Greek is very metaphorical and 
therefore, between tiny samplings from the fourth Isthmian of Pindar and 


from Homer, the author dwells on an impressionistic-sensorial commentary 
on the Hellenic sonority; as opposed to the Latin and especially Neo-Latin 
one279. Of all the glosses, let's look at the one that seems most fitting to me 
here: 

How much poetry there is in pwc, which is poetic love. I don't know what violence blows from 
those tight syllables; what sweet violence. A violence erupts that was human desire, and still is, 
and which the red syllables return to the senses as a fleeting and very sweet thing. I don't know if it 
is the sanguine form of the @, or the short, rapid [p], or the whispering [c], but a tremor certainly 
assails us at that red word, which is the desire for the name: which is an arcane restlessness and 
feverish. And all the innumerable loving memories reawaken like snakes in the heart: the 


irremediable discontent, the healthy lust for the beautiful foreign body, the perfect limbs, the 
breasts, the arms, the gesture; and the times, the infinite places of love.280 


From this gloss, as well as from the previous ones, a vision of the classic 
that is only apparently idealized emerges; also because, as we will see 
shortly, The Names or the Cry of the Greek Frog owes something to an 
academic essay that begins precisely from a challenge to both eighteenth- 
nineteenth century classicism and nineteenth-twentieth century positivism. 
According to us, the Greek texts do not limit themselves to retaining an 
exceptional life that crossed the boundaries of time and space, but rather, 
since they contain the infinite itself281, they are still capable of even acting 
as authentic models, full of meaning; just as the omega can contain the 
tremendous vitality of a serpent in its heart, so a term used by Pindar 
(éunvpa, «holocausts»282) cannot be represented by a static statue but by 
one that conveys the dynamism of life. The author does not specify, he 
speaks only of a «simulacrum [...] with arms raised», which could be the 
Polycletian Diadumenos, the Borghese dancing Silenus or one of the other 
similar sculptures illustrated and contemplated with desire in Ducati's 
volume283; in any case the gesture of raising the arms hints at the bright 
sky, at a bright blue like the marble of the three syllables of the Pindaric 
noun284. The vitality of Greek is so evident to the eyes and ears of Pasolini 
that he goes so far as to advance a demarcation between Greek dialects and 
Romance languages which continues the classicistic aesthetics of the last 
gloss (I mean the Pindaric one transcribed in the note): «The Greek names 
they have light, color novels; the Greeks sound, the Romans melody; the 
perfect Greeks, the perplexed romances; the serene Greeks, the cloudy 
novels"285. It seems clear that in this essay one can find not only a theory 


of love similar to that of the first draft of Amado mio (self-censored in 
subsequent versions286), but an idea of classicism of absolute importance. 
The senhal-name of Iasis, thanks to the Greekness of its letters, therefore 
possesses an evocative force comparable to that of €pm@c: an equal gentle 
violence breathes from the "flap of chest glimpsed under the shirt" and from 
the "lap infinitely varied by the attitude or from the fold of the dress, where 
Love harbors the most astute, daring and languid graces"287. These last 
two textual pericopes contain Kavafian quotations: vv. 13-14 of To remain 
(«or enjoy meat / between half-open garments»288) and of v. 4 of Sulla 
threshold del caffe («where Self-Love made the greatest proof»289); but it 
is throughout the speech-portrait of Iasis that the chest and lower abdomen 
hide the decisive reference to the Alexandrian poet, that is, as sources of a 
plastic material which is the formless transformed into a work of art by the 
god Eros290. Defined as an "ineffable substance"291, the infinite radiation 
of the erotic body is nevertheless expressed with sufficient clarity; its main 
characteristic is the plastic dynamis, and the identification with the 
sculptural material is not only suggested by the intertextual implicits of the 
novel, but also by the strong and coherent insistence on the sense - also 
Kavafian292 - of touch: compared to "an perfect of walnut or cherry", the 
plasma hits Desiderio full in the chest like a "velvet ram" or a spring 
wind293. Apart from Sappho, we find here an oxymoron similar to the one 
highlighted in the pseudolinguistic essay: the infinite desire that the Greek 
word for passion hosts within itself and projects outside itself produces the 
same "gentle violence" that unleashes the ram of fabric and the «first breeze 
of April» arising from the erogenous parts of Iasis. The only difference 
between the two steps lies in the outcome: if articulating épac recalls and 
opens a passage to infinity, instead the name Iasis and the statue sculpted by 
Eros rekindle the snakes in Desiderio's chest to the point of almost killing 
him with infinity. A deadly image also hovers in the gloss (precisely the 
"snakes in the heart"), however the Urtext of the novel makes it explicit: the 
plasma "left one breathless, mortified, in the mood for suicide, for self- 
suppression [...] »294; and it is even developed in some definitive pages, 
i.e. not those in which Kavafis is now displaced by other models such as 
Tommaseo and Sappho (the heart of the novel), but in the first chapter of 
the D'Angeli edition and in the explicit. Such a theory of love harbors an 
explosive idea of the classic: there is no doubt that conventional traits 


persist such as the concepts of perfection, brightness, even truth (especially 
in the gloss on the term extrapolated from Pindar's fourth Isthmian ode); the 
same approach of Iasis to a proportionate statue is the same, perhaps also 
indebted to the anthology of Winckelmann's writings present in the youth 
library, not only to the Alessandrino (ta ovumetpiKa Tov péAn, «his 
symmetrical limbs») and to Ducati's manual: however, these aspects coexist 
with a vitalism that would have exploded within a few years, leaving more 
space for original elements such as the peasant/popular beauty of the 
anonymous man and the contradiction between the infinite desire for life 
and the death drive, which are already emerging with cleanliness from my 
Amado. This desire for the infinite, which undermines the static nature of 
the classic, not only derives from Proustian, Leopardian and Pascalian 
readings from L'interno nel pensiero dei Greci by Rodolfo Mondolfo 
(1934). I have not been able to establish where the poet took Pindar from, 
but it is certain that the two Homeric words are taken from the first part of 
the philosopher's essay (chapter 4): where a brief survey of the terms and 
concept of infinity in Homer is conducted in support of the thesis that this 
category was not conceived only in strictly scientific fields (mathematics, 
astronomy, physics), it was indeed a common feeling among the Greek 
people, also an aesthetic concept295. Since it is a voluminous academic 
monograph, which after an introductory and general section delves into a 
systematic study of the idea of infinity in all of Greek philosophy, from the 
pre-Socratics to the Neo-Platonists, I don't think that Pasolini had gone 
much beyond the first part ; when the private library becomes truly 
accessible to scholars, perhaps even the autopsy examination will be able to 
demonstrate it. What is certain is only the close link between the first part 
of the essay (especially chapter 3) and Coleus of Samos, the most cult of the 
two fragments that survived the project of writing a novel in which to link 
one's biography to the history of the sea. Since this is a substantially 
unknown work, except to the two publishers296, it is best to first outline a 
brief summary. 

Coleus of Samos consists of three chapters. The first is divided into three 
paragraphs: a preface in which the author states the need to go back to the 
primordial image of the sea; the other two paragraphs contain respectively 
the thalassogenesis and the epiphany of the sea in primitive Italic man, who 
descended from the Apennines to the Gargano. While the first chapter is 


suspended between myth and prehistory, the second, of a single paragraph, 
constitutes a sort of second preface in which Pasolini tries to weld his own 
story to the history of the sea; However, there is no mention of his birth in 
Bologna or of his Friulian motherland, rather the connection is offered by a 
recent biographical episode: a contemplative trip to Ostia, in 1951. Ours 
presents himself in the role of a Greek hero (Jason) who descended on the 
Roman coast to scrutinize the infinite expanse of water; like the writer, his 
mythical double is also looking for an original marine image. The third 
chapter is divided into nine paragraphs, which narrate the history of the sea 
a rebours, from an anonymous day on the coast of Terracina in 1950 up to 
archaic Greek history, on the border between eventful and mythical data: 
tangible proof that progressive linear perspective exerts less attractive than 
the archetype. From contemporary history we descend, passing very quickly 
through modern history, to the Middle Ages and the late ancient and ancient 
eras; it is important that Pasolini's attention focuses on the contemporary 
and the ancient (in a broad sense: from 1300 onwards), because in Terracina 
the camera lingers on the young local fishermen with the same objective 
declared in the previous chapters: photographing the origin ; and in fact the 
reversed historical narrative arises from the experience of allochrony and 
allotopia that the poet experiences in the town south of Rome, as a year 
later on the coast of Ostia: 

As if they were dancing, the fishermen beached a spear, laughing at those who passed beyond the 
wall, on the road, or on the path of pounded sand in the middle of the dry sand, in the direction of 
the port; the boys bent over the coffee baskets were also laughing, unraveling the very long strings 
of the longlines, while the wind barely moved a small rusty net suspended from an oar. Almost the 
backdrop of a millennium ago, looming against the shouting fishermen on the sea, Terracina 
sounded voiceless with that laughter, like a curtain depicting old houses and steep streets, greenish, 


brown, with inks and hardened watercolor stains. (Of the consciousness of the time, of 1950, only 
a light drool reached there, a patina that, illusorily, encrusted itself on a fossil world [...]).297 


I talked about the camera because one of the novel and at the same time 
"archaic" aspects of the text lies in the tendency towards visual writing; if 
there are sections that anticipate the screenplays, almost the entire part on 
medieval-ancient history has the cartographic image as its common thread, 
which is why we could speak more of a reverse history of ancient 
geography than of a real poem in prose on the origin of the sea: the 
archetypal image on which the fragment ends is not the one conceived at 
the beginning, the aniconic idea of Aphrodite generated by Uranus, but 


rather the proto-circumnavigation written by a dreamed-of boy Coleus: 
heroic, animal and childish like the fishermen of the South298. Despite its 
incompleteness and difficulty - like Un Their God/The «Maglie» it presents 
structural problems and a writing full of concepts that are sometimes barely 
sketched out — Coleo di Samo can arouse particular interest due to its 
imperviousness to a codification of genre: while Marine Operetta fits fully 
into the type of novel prose, Coleo di Samo has almost nothing of the latter 
and seems to allude, right from the title, to a strand of erudite writing that 
encompasses mythography and philosophy, geography and history, poetry 
in prose. We will shortly see the debt towards Mondolfo's essay, but it is 
clear that for the cartographic passages of the third chapter (aligned with the 
specialist knowledge of that time) the poet must have based himself on at 
least another reliable, mediating source: I am reluctant to believe that he 
directly read the archaic Greek historians, the Geography of Claudius 
Ptolemy, the Periplus of Pseudo-Scylax, the poem by Avieno and other 
works reserved for hyper-specialists. Although he was unable to precisely 
determine all the geographical sources of the text, I believe I can profitably 
advance some considerations and conjectures. 

First of all, Pasolini took a general geography exam at the university after 
having followed, in the academic year. to. 1939-1940, a course that 
discussed at length themes of physical geography relating to the seas, 
waterways and coasts and started instead with some lessons on the history 
of geography (starting from Greek and Roman geographical science: 
covered on the 20th and on 21 November 1939); and as a literature teacher 
he was also required to teach this subject in the middle schools of 
Valvasone and Ciampino: the pupils' memories confirm that he taught it 
with personality299. Secondly, even if Antonio Renato Toniolo's exam 
program did not include specific insights into the classical roots of 
geographical science discussed in the first two lessons300, and furthermore 
it is very unlikely that the poet spoke to the students about Hecataeus, 
Hellanicus, Ptolemy, etc. ., it is however likely that he became aware of it in 
part precisely through school and university manuals and, later, thanks to 
easily accessible encyclopedic works such as the Treccani encyclopedia 
(s.v. “Geografia’, signed by Roberto Almagia [1932]301) : that is, thanks to 
reliable yet less specialized sources than The Infinity in the Thought of the 
Greeks. 


Another reason of interest of the Coleo di Samo, even if more limited, is 
the idea of ancient classic attested by it, especially from the following 
extracts from the incipit: 


Before the sea took on its flavour, for us who are such recent participants in its semantics that our 
eyes are inflamed by the relevance of its colour, not only in the manuscript pages of the early 
nineteenth century, Napoleonic, Foscolian (it is in the marine fragments of the Graces which 
invites us to think), but even before the Virgilian uncial, or more so, the elegant epigraphic of 
Ennius, the Greek cursive of Inner Alexandria, cast upon him their rigidity of parchment, the 
ardent melancholy of the language dead and of erudition, even before we were slaves to its name, 
that is, to the assumption of it at the level of a single, human, civil inclination - in the most 
enchanting of miniatures of which the inhuman and uncivilized senses can engrave the 
undifferentiated of fantasy — Venus is intent on being born from the foam... 

Please note that it will be necessary to erase from the image not only the thrill of romantic 
figurative taste [...] but also any fossilized memory, which has therefore once again become a force 
of the irrational, which determines harmonious neoclassical, Greek data in us. 

We will have to forget having suffered over the glossy paper in which the Liceo Galvani 
projected the silent smells of the toilets [...] of the grainy green volume where the name of Pericle 
Ducati shone in a stringy gold capital letter, and which, when leafed through, burned under his 
fingers, he rubbed the nerves, the viscera. Like ours, the minds of the most ancient Greeks were 
also human. But in this frightening scene the sea was as it was before it was thought of. Before 
being seen. [...] 

The Venus that is born in the pupil of the first of us [...] must be figured with an effort of 
expression up to the limit beyond which it cannot be conceived: because we, the recent ones, are 
now corrupted enough by reason to historically descend back into time and imagine a semanteme 
that is no longer ours, a saline flavor that our lips no longer perceive, a Plankton and a Nekton 
without magical reverberation, a blue that is no longer glaucous, or purple, even a sea determined 
by a juridical condition that is no longer in our codes, the res communis omnium; even descending 
into the human to the point of sensorially feeling a pre-Christian and pre-Homeric Aegean, the 
breath of the Old Salty, and, at the bottom of the breasts of the Black Sea or the Adriatic Sea, sunk 
towards the unknown, the atrocious extension, and ectos ton stelon thalassa: any result is logically 
possible for us as long as we remain in the logical: in the human; Anaximander or Hecataeus are 
there, a few centuries away from us, among coastal populations: Greek, Levantine, Neapolitan. 
[...]302 


Only five years earlier, that is, at the time of the pseudolinguistic essay, 
the Greek language was harboring an exceptional vitality; now, however, 
the Virgilian capital, the epigraphic writing used in the epitaphs of the 
Scipioni Outside Porta Capena — «elegant», I think, because it is partly 
painted red and partly engraved — and the Chancery italics attested by the 
Ptolemaic papyri: in 1951 “all” ancient writings have become "dead" 
letters; their burning, as well as the thrill of the romantic imagination, hides 
the funereal staticity of classicism, of "erudition": used as synonyms, 
"neoclassical" and "Greek" seem equivalent. In Coleo di Samo the exact 


opposite of the essay from five years earlier essentially occurs: under the 
ashes of classicism a flame was burning which now dissolves everything 
and reverses the situation; however fascinating - "elegant" also means this -, 
however moving ("melancholy") and at the same time exciting (the manual 
of classical art that ignites erotic desire), the classical heritage seems to 
have become infertile. There is a desire to make a clean sweep of one's 
education and it is important to note the inverse parable in this context too: 
from Foscolian neoclassicism, of which traces remain in The Borders 
(1941), to the classical philology learned at university - the poet had studied 
Latin epigraphy with the historian Arturo Solari and even during Coppola's 
course there were exercises on the epigraphic saturnium (1940-1941)303 -, 
until his high school education. Having reached this point in his own 
thought and poetics, Pasolini seems to recognize the value of the classic 
only in the archaic, in the formless and in the dream: all elements 
illuminated well by Fusillo and, as we have tried to demonstrate so far, 
already developed embryonically in the earliest work; or, still quoting the 
same scholar, one could say that a good part of Pasolini's classicism now 
converges towards the mythical and the anthropological. "Like ours, the 
minds of the most ancient Greeks were also human." He is interested in pre- 
written, therefore prehistoric, Greek thought; the third paragraph of the first 
chapter, the second chapter and the last pages of the fragment insist on the 
absolute otherness of thought and primitive imagination because the author 
has already understood that the Italy of great industrial development is 
rapidly losing its human roots : how much has survived of a thousand-year 
history. After having admired the plasticity of the ephebic nudes, the poet 
now dreams of the shapelessness of a Venus even more archaic than the 
steatopygic statuettes encountered so far; he dreams of the imperfect, in 
some ways even repulsive, beauty of a Coleus of Samos who is both — 
according to a myth known to him304 — a child and an elderly man305; and 
he dreams of the infinity of a life that can no longer be expressed in a 
conventional way, but only with iconic, multisensory writing. Even if only 
in nuce, in the style and in the choice to highlight the cartographic topic 
there is present that dissatisfaction with literal, abstract literature, which 
will animate much of the production of the 60s and 70s. 

Pasolini undoubtedly arrived at this turning point through personal and, 
moreover, incidental paths (the discovery of a mundus alter, compared to 


Bologna and Casarsa, such as Rome), however I believe that reading the 
first pages of The Infinite in the Thought of the Greeks may have 
contributed, even if less than a Kavafis or a Gide306: not only for the theme 
of Greek explorations connected to that of a naturally curious mentality, 
dissatisfied with mere economic-commercial data but already dreamy (with 
the example of Pitea from Marseille instead of Coleo)307, but also because 
the first two chapters of the first part argue against idealized and 
approximate visions of the ancient world, which in the specific case study 
discussed by Mondolfo had sometimes excluded and sometimes obscured 
an element of truth such as understanding scientific and aesthetic of the 
infinite within Greek culture, which can instead be verified by any careful 
study of ancient sources308. The short essay from a five-year period earlier 
attests that he had been reading Mondolfo for some time, perhaps from the 
period in which he began studying philosophy at the University of Bologna 
(1945-1946), yet the rereading of some passages such as the third chapter 
must have rekindled in him the memory of even the pages less linked to the 
geographical theme: obviously the author of Coleo di Samo was not 
interested in the scientific discourse tout court, but at that temporal 
threshold the irreverent vision towards the «brightness», the «composed 
plastic serenity »309, most likely attracted his attention and had the effect 
that initially had only a marginal effect. In 1951 the Foscolian "greco mar" 
alluded to in the incipit - although Pasolini says it refers to the Grazie the 
first reference is to the sonnet A Zacinto310 - even loses some Homeric 
connotations311: it only retains the one illustrated in the fourth chapter of 
Mondolfo's monograph with numerous examples all cited in the original 
Greek (the infinitive); in front of which the heart is frightened, one might 
say, because it appears mysterious ("magical", "unknown") and even 
"atrocious". This vision of the endless Ocean outside the Pillars of Hercules 
is continually reconfirmed at the end of the fragment; precisely when 
Coleus is struck by the numinous epiphany312: violent, elusive, 
repellent313, just like in the "Apennine-Man" of the first chapter, who as 
soon as he discovered the expanse of the Apulian sea fled in terror towards 
the interior, towards the troglodyte caves of Matera . Likewise, the smiling 
goddess of Foscolo's memory evaporates: in the third paragraph of the first 
chapter the «Venus that is born in the pupil of the first of us» dissolves, 
«expunged by the rough light of the foams»314. In short, the dazzling light 


of classicism is diluted; it becomes «light» and «rough» to boot: the 
clouded light of dream visions. And this idea also reverberates in passages 
in which the ancient is present only at an implicit level: as in the beautiful 
pages dedicated to Pisa and in particular to the ekphrasis of the bas-relief 
depicting the city port (which, located in the lower order of the Tower, to 
the right of the access portal, is the medieval version of an ancient original 
depicting the lighthouse of Alexandria). In that paragraph (the fifth of the 
third chapter), against «the shining Lucchesia that sleeps under Ilaria's 
massive eyelids», the maritime city is captured in a still current aspect: the 
disorder of a Mediterranean port, even Arab, all the more manifest as it is 
dissonant with the ideal perfection of the Miracles, built out of rivalry with 
the perfect Lucca but expunged, decentralized like the primitive Venus315. 
«Sweet and human [...] is Pisa in comparison. And the confusion of her, 
where the ancient glare of the port is covered with dust, with a hint of fossil 
fish, historical »316. 

Now, faced with such density, Pasolini's new idea would seem to be 
contradicted: how is it possible to say goodbye to an entire classical culture 
while continuing to allude to it and cite it continuously? First of all, what 
matters is the intention of infringement: even if it is not carried out with 
perfect coherence in an unfinished work like Coleo di Samo, it is important 
that in 1951 the poet declared that he wanted to free himself from the 
centrality of the classic, to tend towards the peripheries (metaphorical and 
real). This profession is in fact followed to the letter in the rest of the 1950s: 
the Greek and Latin auctores remain a heritage from which he cannot 
ignore as a teacher in Ciampino but for the rest, in the first Roman decade - 
except for the extremities (1950-1951; 1959 -1960) —, they substantially 
thin out until they almost disappear; as mentioned, the 1940s and 1960s are 
the most fertile in the specific perspective of this study. Secondly, it should 
be pointed out that, despite the decentralization professions made already in 
1951 and even more so in the 60s and 70s, Pasolini «abandoned his studies 
to wander around the suburbs / and to shoot films» but «nevertheless his 
studies were him"317; or, to quote other contemporary verses (Puer), his 
entire corpus «is [in any case] intended for adorable bookworms» 318. And 
precisely as a small rodent I would like to highlight one last detail of the 
Coleo di Samo: which should clarify the question of the cultic sources of 
this very peculiar work. 


We have seen that the Greek is transliterated in the proem; this time, 
however, it is not necessary to hypothesize a direct comparison because the 
poet did not consult the Suidas under the heading Scylax of Carianda (i.e. 
the presumed author of what is now known as the Periplus of the Pseudo- 
Scylax while at the time, albeit with the reservations of some, such as The 
Periplus of the Pillars of Hercules by Scylax); nor did he even read the pilot 
book in one of the various modern editions reported by the Treccani 
encyclopedia: it is very probable that he did not even see Hdt. 4. 152 (!), Le. 
the short passage of the Histories in which Herodotus mentions the Samian 
naukleros which gives the fragment its title319. I have not been able to 
establish from which source the poet drew information on the Herodothean 
navigator, who after all only maintains the name and the fact of crossing the 
Pillars of Hercules (but according to the Greek historian driven by contrary 
winds and fate; for Pasolini , inspired by Mondolfo, moved instead by the 
desire of the born explorer, by the feeling inherent to the Hellenic people). 
On the other hand, it is certain that the Greek of the incipit was taken from 
the "sea" entry in the Treccani encyclopedia, edited by Almagia together 
with Piero Benedetti and Manlio Udina (1934): because in addition to the 
expression 1] EKTOG TOV OTHA@®V OdAaooa, from those on the same pages he 
also derived the legal principle of the res communis omnium and even the 
figure of the "Salty Old Man" descended from Hom. II. 1, see 556 ( [...] 
classical and Geography in the Middle Ages of the other voice written by 
Almagia. It is notable that he chose to take from that voice a mythological 
figure with a "popular" flavor, not an Olympic one: even in this there is the 
sign of the greek-barbarian Pasolini to come, of the turning point conceived 
already in the very first Roman years. In essence, the "erudition" of the 
Coleus of Samos is much less in-depth than it might appear; as a writer who 
wants to take off his professorial clothes and wander first through the 
suburbs and then through the South of Italy and the world, Pasolini made 
use of some stimulating sources that sparked his reflection on Greek-Latin 
classicism and his creative vein : it was obvious that Coleo was more 
Pasolini-esque than Herodothean, that he was hiding a prefiguration of 
Riccetto; less easy, perhaps, to demonstrate it also through some 
philological proofs. 

Thus ends the first (long) period of Pasolini's classicism; and we mean the 
one included between the first two chapters: because the zero stage is 


indeed a sort of crepidoma for the entire reading and rewriting of the 
ancient poets over the course of over forty years (1933-1975) and is well 
distinguishable from that more properly Friulian (the one), but must be 
considered in close relationship above all with the latter, exploded by a life 
lived like the Gidian immoralist and by a writing not very dissimilar to the 


pages just discussed. 

Pasolini 2001b, p. 1115. 

Note on today's poem, republished on the Sunday of II Sole 24 Ore on 3 April 2016 with the title 
Reading the poets of one's time, is now available in the digital collections of the Archiginnasio 
Library (Archiweb), in the Pasolini section 42: 
http://badigit.comune.bologna.it/mostre/Pasolini42/gil/gil9.pdf (07.08.2021). An initial draft of 
the article is preserved in the Bonsanti of Florence which, although mutilated - only the first sheet 
survives - reveals an even more corrosive pen than the one that appeared in the magazine: a 
writing that urges "rebellion" against those who out of laziness cultural person does not read 
contemporary literature and that among the "little gospels" of this revolt he counts Ungaretti's 
Allegria and Montale's Cuttlefish Bones. This first version begins by paraphrasing the Aesopian 
fable of the travelers and the plane tree, which was ultimately dropped because it was most likely 
judged superfluous to the argument. See Contemporary Archive “Alessandro Bonsanti” — 
Gabinetto G.P. Vieusseux, P.P. Fund Pasolini, fasc. II.3.14, Note on today's poetry (suggestion for 
younger people). 

«Please note that in this comparison between modernity and tradition, I do not allow myself to fall 
into the error that many people make, and in bad faith, of comparing the dead (who have centuries 
of history) to the living (who have only a few decades of history). ), foolishly granting the palm of 
poetry to these or those. [...] A contemporary culture perhaps in contrast to the traditionalizing 
one of their own professors, who, out of ignorance of the life that lives and becomes around them, 
or out of laziness, or, it must be admitted, because they are occupied with respectable philological 
or classical studies , they generally want to look at the poetry of those who live with a contempt 
that makes them torpid, as if the Muses had taken refuge in the dust of the Archiginnasi, or men 
had suddenly transformed the possibilities and energies of their own biological or intellectual 
constitution. [...] Therefore, let the very young dedicate themselves, with hearts at peace, to 
forming a contemporary culture: and only in this way will they be able to honestly insert 
themselves into the true movement of Italian culture, perhaps living in contrast with the ideas of 
their own professors or of the fat bourgeoisie literary" (Pasolini 1942, p. 6). 

Pasolini 1998c, p. 1161. 

Anonymous 2016, p. 33. 

On the comparison of Salgari to the epos, see e.g. Pasolini 1998b, p. 392. 

But it is enlightening on the Happy 2016 issue. 

Vd. Naldini 1994, pp. 31-255. 

Contrary to what one of its leading scholars thinks: cf. Santato 2017 and see below, the conclusions. 

The linguistic turning point is recalled by the poet himself in a long essay which appeared first in 
Nuovi Argomenti (1966) and then in Empirismo eretico (1972), i.e. From the laboratory: notes en 
poéte for a Marxist linguistics: see. Pasolini 1999a, pp. 1316-1318. 

Cf. above, subpar. 0.3.1. 

«Now all I do is study and read. I read Montale's The Occasions which I liked but he didn't excite 
me, but Quasimodo's translation of Greek lyric poems did enthuse me. 'O crowned with violets, 


divine sweet laughing Sappho!' (Pasolini 1986, p. 12; from a letter to Franco Farolfi dated 
September 1940). 

Sanguineti 1985, p. spoke of «hermetic neoclassicism» — in relation to Quasimodo. 111, of which, as 
will be seen, I agree with the stylistic-lexical analysis and the idea of the partial innovation of the 
poetic dictation of the Greek Lyricists compared to that of the previous metaphrastic tradition, not 
the overall (dis)evaluation of the translations and poems on his own (which Sanguineti had in 
common with most of the Italian literary intelligentsia from the end of the 1960s onwards, 
including Pasolini). Coppola's versions can be read in the articles of Il Popolo d'Italia cited above, 
under par. 0.2.1 (but see also Canfora 2005, pp. 15-16, 18-19); those of Gallavotti, as well as in 
the various essays dedicated to Greek lyric poets, in the critical edition of Sappho and Alcaeus. 

In addition to style, the cult of a "shining" Greece is common to all four: an adjective representative 
of the idea of classicism which at the threshold of the 1940s brought the four closer to numerous 
others; see e.g. the conceptual continuity between Gallavotti 1948c, p. 76 and Pasolini 1999a, p. 
195 (i.e. the youthful writing The Names or the Cry of the Greek Frog, to which I will return with 
greater care later in the chapter). It is clear that style and ideas go hand in hand, that is, that style 
underlies a well-defined idea of Greece. 

Between Betocchi, Bigongiari, Luzi and Sinisgalli in the youth "fund" of Pasolini's private library 
there are six collections of hermetic poets; to which we could also add two books by a critic close 
to them, Carlo Bo; see Chiarcossi-Zabagli 2017, pp. 12, 19, 24. 

See especially the first three poems of the collection: I become the evening, Berenice's hair and 
Apollo's poetic laughter: Pasolini 2003b, pp. 534-535. 

See Fraccaroli 1913, pp. 217, 221, 288, 292, 293, Romagnoli 1932, pp. 165, 245, 278, 308, 309, 
Romagnoli 1933, pp. 149, 159, 163, 166, 167, Valgimigl 1942, pp. 29, 37, 39, 47 and, 
furthermore, Gallavotti 1948b, pp. 85, 87, 88, 93, 95, 107. 

See e.g. Pontani 1965, pp. 27, 41, 65, 103 (an edition that two decades later entered Pasolini's private 
library; see Chiarcossi-Zabagli 2017, p. 248), Salveti 1976, pp. 37, 47, 59, 63, 65, 77, 79, 87, 91 
and Porro 1996, p. 233. Here there is no opportunity to discuss the individual steps and address 
the topic in detail; I only point out that there is a notable difference between the expert 
translations of Pontani and Porro and Salveti's systematic option for boy/girl, but more or less all 
three inherit a tradition that other translators (such as Ezio Savino or Enzo Mandruzzato ) they 
firmly refused. 

Unlike the words just listed, it is used only once: in the translation of itéposv (Sapph. 31 V., v. 5); see 
Quasimodo 1940, p. 35. Unicum also in Pasolini, as an attribute of «children» (Pasolini 2003b, p. 
554 = Immagine amorosa, v. 7). 

Since this monograph does not have the aim of cataloging the stylistic features of Pasolini's poetry, 
nor of Quasimodo's echoes, the numbers and places of the listed occurrences have not been taken 
into account; the lists constitute only a proof of the idea at the center of the present paragraph: 
lists that anyone can verify by taking into consideration Quasimodo 1940, pp. 31-228 and Pasolini 
2003b, pp. 534-575. 

Pasolini 2003b, p. 568. 

See Pasolini 2003b, p. 1616, where it is pointed out that the title of Ours was a nod to the translations 
of the beloved Quasimodo. 

It is not secondary to point out that both the alcaic fragments cited in the poem (dated to the summer 
of 1941) were read, translated and commented by Coppola in the lesson of 15 January 1941: cf. 
the register of Greek language and literature lessons dictated by Professor Goffredo Coppola in 
the 1940-1941 school year, p. 7 (asub, Lecture registers of the Faculty of Letters and Philosophy); 
equally notable is the fact that Pasolini only remembered the Tramontata ¢ la luna a few years 
after Translation from Alceo, first of all as the author of the Tre framens da Safo and also in his 


own texts such as The Names or the Cry of the Greek Frog, numerous minor poems and the 
laboratory of my Amado. 

Alc. 347 V., v. 3. 

Quasimodo 1940, p. 90 = Only the thistle is in bloom, vv. 5-7. 

For an example see above, subpar. 0.3.1. 

But in the latter case the Greek, compared to Only the thistle is in bloom, is more explicit: & 6' dpa 
yoréra (v. 2). 

Vd. Quasimodo 1940, p. 91. 

However, I believe that the "children" of The Nightingale of the Catholic Church descend from 
Penna, no longer from Quasimodo and the various Greek scholars. 

See below, subpar. 1.2.1. 

Pasolini 2003b, p. 560. 

«The omen of thunder, / behind the passes of the city / overwhelmed by sleep, / startles with 
lightning. // The wind brings showers, / from the suburbs, the left threatens. // Tenderness now 
takes me / for you, oh Lucifer, or sweet sinner, / sleeping girl" (Pasolini 2003a, p. 536). 

It is not the mere citizen lexicon that brings to mind Alc. 208a V., which in the surviving frustuli 
never leaves the figurative frame of the allegory; I was reminded of this by the adjective 
"travolta" referring to "city" and, even more, by an equally vivid verb such as "threat", said of the 
wind that brings a storm. 

Quasimodo 1940, p. 114 = In winter, v. 4. 

But much more striking because it is inserted in the explicit part of a poem that boasts of summer 
nights of love: «[...] In the remote shadow / of the mountains flashes of lightning flowed 
meanwhile to remember / that even the rain and the storm and the harsh / winter they are not 
ungrateful gifts" (Pasolini 2003b, p. 562). 

Once again the mediation of the Sicilian poet is fundamental because Sunset is the Moon brings 
together in a new autonomous composition three elements which also characterize Ad un'ignota, 
vista at sunset: the sunset (albeit confined to the title and unspecified), the equating of Eros in the 
wind (metaphorical in Pasolini, comparative in the Greek of Sappho and also Ibico) and nocturnal 
desire. 

Quasimodo 1940, p. 155 

But without the "scandal" of the vulgate; indeed, in general the classicists of the time were more 
interested and positive than the very few who continue to read and study it today: cf. Lorenzini 
1985, pp. 233-234, Biondi 2012, pp. 24-25 and Benedetto 2012, pp. 40, 75-77. 

Fortini 1976a, p. 335. See Condello 2007, pp. 31-32 and Condello 2015, p. 96, no. 6. 

See Luciano Anceschi's notes in Quasimodo 1940, pp. 17-24 (in particular pp. 23-24: «But to a 
translator [...] happily endowed with a poetic nature [...] it may also be the case that the text of a 
classical or foreign poet offers itself as an active suggestion of lyrical motifs for a new 
composition [and] [...] Quasimodo seems [...] to be truly the most suitable - today - for such an 
arduous undertaking"), Finzi 1973, pp. 79-91 (see in particular p. 89: «the operation of reducing 
the Greeks to hermetic language and taste is only partially successful») and Savoca 2002, pp. 89- 
90. 

See Biondi 2012, p. 17 and Benedetto 2012, p. 76. 

Condello 2015, p. 97 instead speaks of «a-philological» Greek lyric poets, analyzing their legacy in 
the poet-translators who joined the late twentieth-century anthology edited by Vincenzo 
Guarracino; the analysis is partly acceptable, but the Greek scholar seems to me to have 
misunderstood Quasimodo by branding as a-philology an anti-philology more professed by the 
poet and Anceschi than factual. Perhaps it would have been appropriate to take into consideration 
those studies by Gilberto Finzi, Niva Lorenzini and Giuseppe Savoca which today are 


encountering the same oblivion into which, with a few exceptions, the poet has fallen: studying 
the Greek Lyricists with both the Greek and the Quasimodo's entire production and related 
bibliography; or, as Gigante 1970 suggested, p. 11, interpret an author's version without 
accompanying texts but absolute, that is, testing its mere internal coherence. I take this 
opportunity to point out that by Finzi 1973, p. 90 I do not share the idea that the translator in 
question studied the Greek fragments "like perhaps no one else", but I agree with him when he 
points out that Quasimodo, despite being a layman, also worked for a long time on the Greek 
texts: this does not it emerges only from the literature referred to in these notes but also from my 
(more limited) critical perspective, i.e. from the possible comparison with Pasolini, who on the 
contrary was not a neophyte; Quasimodo's attention to the originals appears evident precisely in 
light of the paradox of a Pasolini who was better equipped linguistically and critically - and not 
only in the case of the Greek melica - yet sometimes a reader of prize translations on the originals 
and, when a reader of Greek, often the most impetuous reader. 

It is often forgotten that the Greek Lyrics are not only translations but also an anthology: an aspect 
instead highlighted by Anceschi's essay: see Quasimodo 1940, p. 22; and today correctly 
remembered both by Capra 2008, pp. 21-22 both from Condello 2015, p. 96, no. 3. 

Condello 2007, pp. 32-33 instead argues that Pasolini's translator of Sappho and Aeschylus is 
substantially neoclassicist. 

Cf. Quasimodo 1940, p. 19. 

Cf. Goat 2008, pp. 27-39. 

«It's night now. I don't see / the stars. Flashes. // Night and day I never stop sighing. Even the cicada 
// naked dismembers the air for me: / the girls, on the river, sweet and hostile" (Pasolini 2003b, p. 
540). 

I advance this hypothesis by virtue of the reflection of Ad un'ignota, vista at sunset and the testimony 
of Misa Bolotta cited above, par. 0.4: I realized that the similarity between the second couplet of 
Summer Night and Ibyc. 286 pmg, see 7 is not stringent, and furthermore the single verb "flash" 
does not have the same emphasis as v. 8 of the Greek (020 otepomic PAgyov, that is: «burning by 
lightning») nor that of v. 4 of the previous poem ("albisce di lampi"); but if in the 1950s Pasolini 
continued to read Ibyc with pleasure. 286 pmg as a pearl of all Greek lyric poetry, all the more he 
must have held it in high regard after just a year after the discovery of the Quasimodian 
anthology. 

Kat os n6AAa1 map8évika mé.[ /....]A@v pNpov amdAator yép[ou/ ....]Ja: WEAyovtat To.ov wc GAE[aTA] 
/ Oto]v Vowp, that is: «And there many girls move / soft on their hips: with clear water / in the 
palms of their hands, as with oil / they soften the skin" (Quasimodo 1940, p. 82: translation based 
however on the text established by Ernst Diehl, who integrated with 'mémoto1 the gap in verse °, 
KamGAov that at the beginning of verse 6, ypOta at the beginning of verse 7 and GyAaov in the 
adonius - and, just to insist on Quasimodo's care for the originals, it should not go unnoticed that 
the poet found the integration kamdAov, “like” later Eva Maria Voigt, was unsatisfactory, and 
therefore he omitted the translation: see Quasimodo 1940, p. 234). 

Cf. the evaluations of Siti in Pasolini 2003b, pp. 1899-1901. 

See below, subpar. 1.2.2. 

«[...] My childhood / warrior returns to me in the cool tumult of the gardens» (Pasolini 2003b, p. 572 
= I was a warrior in the gardens, vv. 19-20). 

Cf. above, subpar. 0.2.2 and below, par. 3.1. 

Pasolini 2003b, p. 572 = I was a warrior in the gardens, vv. 5-16. 

In addition to the perpetual commentary by Antonia Arveda (Pasolini 1998a, pp. 8-9, 21-22, 125, 
141-142, 154-157, 162-164, 166-167, 170-171, 174-176) cf. e.g. Meekins 1999, pp. 229-234; 
Remember 2007, pp. 425-428; Santato 2012, pp. 50-51, 53, 69-70, 91, 108, 130-132, 151-152. No 


trace of Pasolini's Narcissus, however, in a study on the fortune of the myth such as Bettini- 
Pellizer 2003: a gap now filled by Macri 2020, pp. 72-77. 

Cf. Gardair 1996, pp. 33-128; Bazzocchi 1998b, pp. 101-103; Fusillo 2012, pp. 153-177, 223-249, 
298-349. 

Cf. e.g. Meekins 1999, p. 246 (n. 3), Santato 2012, pp. 54, 416 and Bazzocchi 2017b, p. 60. 

Cfr. Armenia 1997, p. 124-125, 131, City 2004, pp. 124-125. 177-178 and Condello 2007, p. 38 (n. 
28). 

Cfr. Reiter-Zigaina 1984. 

As is known, Warburg was never structured in the academy and did not have a school, which is why I 
do not want to overly highlight the links between Warburg's thought and iconology. 

See below, subpar. 1.2.1. 

See above, subpar. 0.3.1. 

However, I exclude that a twenty-year-old poet-painter who not only read Ducati's modest manual 
but even Winckelmann, in the universal edition of Einaudi edited by Federico Pfister (1943), 
could appreciate it. See Chiarcossi-Zabagli 2017, p. 27. 

With other terms and perspectives noted by Fortini 1976b, p. 402. 

Cf. above, subpar. 0.3.1. 

Some applications of Warburg's research to Pasolini's overall work are published by the online 
magazine «Engramma» (Warburg's standard bearer in Italy), which has dedicated an entire section 
to the poet-filmmaker: see http://www.engramma.it/eOS/index.php?id_article=620 (19.08.2021); 
on a precise tragic Pathosformel (the prophetic song/cry) cf. Rimini 2010. It should also not be 
forgotten that between writings, exhibitions and conferences Georges Didi-Huberman has 
repeatedly attempted to read Pasolini's work from a Warburgian perspective, primarily his 
cinematographic work; here I only mention the cycle of conferences and screenings dedicated to 
examining the convergences and divergences between the filmic work of Pasolini, De Martino 
and anthropological research cinema (Rome, 17-20 February 2010), and the Parisian exhibition he 
curated together to Amo Gisinger at the Palais de Tokyo (Nouvelles histoires du fantémes, 13 
February-6 September 2014): in the rereading of page 42 of the Mnemosyne atlas (already 
presented in 2012 at Le Fresnoy and also commented on «Engramma»), among the various film 
screenings attributable to Pathosformeln of funeral mourning (e.g. Ejyzen8tejn, Godard, 
Paradzanov) include several clips from Pasolini's films (Anger, The Gospel according to Matthew 
and Medea). I would like to point out that the theme of Mnemosyne 42 recurs in the remainder of 
the paragraph and the monograph but, even if I appreciate Warburg's work upstream and the 
revisitation of the French historian and philosopher downstream, my investigation into the 
formulas of mourning is centered on traditional literary attestations. 

Pasolini 2003a, p. 9. 

Cfr. Pasolini 1998a, p. 5-6 and Santato 2012, p. 67. 

Cfr. Gardair 1996, p. 43. 

Both prove to be thus conditioned by the Italian (Petrarchan) lyric tradition: in spring (see Sapph. 2 
V., vv. 9-11: év 6& Asipwv| immOBotos TEéBaAE / Ft@T. . . (.) ptv[voict G&vOEeow , a The water could 
have been "cold". See Quasimodo 1940, p. 38 and Coppola 2006, p. 87. This is also translated by 
Gallavotti 1948b, p. 83. 

Cfr. Gallavotti 1948c, p. 101. 

Vd. supra, n. 49 (cap. 1). 

Pasolini 2003b, p. 1329. 

See below, subpar. 1.2.1. 

For a thoughtful reconstruction of the lost drama see. Halleran 1995, pp. 26-27. 


Prato which in the memory of the most erudite Athenians and very probably also in that of Pasolini, 
an enthusiastic reader of Quasimodi's anthology only a few months before Coppola's course on 
the Hippolytus, recalled Ibyc's Kijmoc aknpatos («intact garden»). 286 pmg, see 4. 

See e.g. Gallavotti 1941, pp. 178, 191, 197. Although the scientific culture of the time was surpassed 
in the specific knowledge of opera (and other areas), its lesser specialization made it more open to 
comparison and contamination; for this Gallavotti did not limit himself to comparing Br. 2 V. with 
other texts of Greek-Latin literature but extended the discussion to Petrarch, Poliziano and even 
D'Annunzio. And Coppola, especially in the numerous popular articles, was no different. 

Cf. Goat 2008, p. 18. 

Pasolini 2003b, p. 1329. See Quasimodo 1940, p. 41: «The moon has set / and the Pleiades in the 
middle of the night; / even youth is already disappearing, / [...]" (italics mine). 

Thus Condello 2007, p. 28. 

Leopardi 2005, p. 121 (my italics). 

But Pasolini is frequently imprecise, not only with Greek. 

The term, which may appear improvident here, has its definitive justification at the end of this 
chapter. 

Cfr. e.g. Paduan 2018, pp. 1-1 9-11. 

I absolutely do not deny the ritual value of expressions such as te8véacnv 5' Gb0AMs OéA@, "I sincerely 
want to be dead" (Sapph. 94 V., v. 1) or katOdvnv 5' ipepdc tI [Evel we, «a desire to die comes 
over me » (Sapph. 95 V., v. 11); but I believe that the brother himself. 95 V., although in such bad 
condition that a precise reconstruction cannot be given, attests to the originality of the sapphic 
tension towards annihilation: cf. Di Benedetto 1985, pp. 154-161. 

Quasimodo 1940, p. 155 

KatOvéoxet, Kv0€épn’, &Bpoc Adwvic; rendered in Friulian like this: «Aon al mour / oh tenerut»; and 
in Italian: «Adone dies, oh tender boy» (Pasolini 2003b, p. 1329). 

Katthanin d' imeros tis [Eéyet me «ai / Latin drosoendas [6- / y[@]ois tdin Acher[? vv. cosi tradotti in 
friulano: "Muarta i vuei zi a lis rivis / ke la fresca rosada / a fa fluri"? in italiano: "Morta voglio 
andare alle rive che la fresca rugiada fa fiorire" (Pasolini 2003b, p. 1329). 

On this metaphrastic method see below, chap. 4. 

A similar procedure, typical of modernity, is in the crypto-translations of the Convivial Poems; 
Pascoli changes the (shady) luxuriance of the first locus amoenus of Western literature to "dark": 
"And the forest of alders and odoriferous cypresses grew dark around it" (The Last Journey, xxiv, 
Calypso, vv. 6- 7 = Pascoli 2008, p. 173). See Hom. Oh. 5, vv. 63-64: “YAn 5& oné0c dpi 
TEpvdKEl THAEBd@oa, / KANOPH T’ alyEelpdc TE Kai Edw@dNS KUAdpPIoOOs; that is: «A thick forest grew 
around the cave: alder, poplar and fragrant cypress». 

Vd. Pasolini 1998b, pp. 278-279. 

«The wood is chopped, / greetings are exchanged, it continues / the day, the time mark the sounds / 
scattered in the effort, I raise a song for you, / desperate mimnermo, sole» (Pasolini 2003b, p. 548 
= Mattini casarsesi, vv 14-18). 

Cfr. Santato 2009, p. 96 and August 2018, pp. 17-1 

«For me it was simply a very ancient yet completely virgin language, where words, although 
common, like <cour> <fueja> <blanc» were able to suggest the original images. A kind of Greek 
dialect or vernacular just freed from the pre-novel with all the innocence of the first texts of a 
language" (Pasolini 1999a, p. 160). 

Remembered en passant by only Giacomini 1984, p. 69. 

Cfr. Gallavotti 1948a, p. 26. 

Cf. above, subpar. 0.1.2. 

Cf. above, subpar. 0.2.1. 


And in fact the lexicon of impurity/corruption will emphatically come into play only after that date: 
see. Pasolini 2003a, pp. 52 (A Rosari), 63 (Furlana Suite), 66 (Dansa di Narcis), etc. Before 1943 
it appears only in v. 10 of O me donzel: Pasolini 2003a, p. 13. 

Cf. above, subpar. 0.3.1. 

See Pasolini 1999a, p. 1317: «[...] I was drawing [...] or writing some verses. When he rang the word 
rosada. It was Livio, a boy from the neighbors across the street, the Socolari, who was speaking. 
A tall boy with big bones... Just a farmer from those parts... But kind and shy like some children 
of rich families are, full of delicacy. [...] Livy certainly spoke of simple and innocent things." 

All ideas present in Gallavotti 1948c, pp. 8-13. 

In some interviews during his maturity Pasolini downplayed his youthful faith, with lies known to 
Pasolin men and women - he said he had not even been confirmed but a photograph disproves this 
- and yet, as also emerges from the verses and prose of the 1940s, all The era had not yet closed 
its account with the Catholic religion. 

Cfr. Cerica 2019a, p. 67. 

Pasolini 2003b, p. 1329. 

Cf. Fusillo 1996, p. 245. 

Cf. above, subpar. 0.3.1. 

Cf. above, subpar. 0.3.1. 

Cf. Santato 2004, pp. 195-200. 

Passover 1860, p. 533 (Love couplets, n° 518). Cf. Pasolini 1982, p. 156 from il livre de chevet 
Tommaseo 1943, p. 241 

Pasolini 2003b, p. 629. 

«Tethnakai [sic] thelo. Like a monologue / on a stage in Ravenna or Voghera, / Shakespeare, 
D'Annunzio, / I go delirious on Sunday. / .........cceeeeeeeees / D'adolos. It's really true, / whoever 
dreams of writing verses / is really a boy. (The definition / sublime of the poet was given by 
Soldati, see / the Pref. to the Canzonette etc. Ed. Mond.)» (Pasolini 2003a, p. 1366). 

Pasolini 1982, pp. 175-176 (my italics). See above, n. 88 (chap. 1). 

Pasolini 2003b, p. 697 (my italics). 

I do not have the space here to deal with translations from Eliot and Trakl; in any case, I refer you to 
Pasolini 2003b, pp. 1463, 1469-1475; and Cerica 2021, subpar. [.2.3.2. 

Cf. above, subpar. 0.3.2. 

Cf. Grilli 2012, pp. 199-264 and, now, Grilli 2018, pp. 9-10, 13-14. 

Pasolini 2003a, p. 1102 = Supplication to my mother, see. 10. 

In Amado mio death is "only" metaphorical and only once is the «tenderness of Iasis»» expressly 
spoken of (Pasolini 1982, p. 161); but I consider that passage eloquent in which the author, in the 
context of the preparations for the trip to Caorle, thus signals the erastes' discouragement at the 
appearance of the adolescent: «On seeing him come towards him, still a little scantily clad, [.. .] 
Desi would have gladly cried with tenderness" (Pasolini 1982, p. 179; italics mine). And even a 
passage of less romanticized prose such as Atti impuri is emblematic, where instead of the senhal 
Benito/Iasis we need - even if referring to another flame - the Tommaseian one of Gianni (i.e. the 
Iannis of some neo-Greek "death songs"). : e.g. The love of life, The corpse, The specter, all cited 
in the third chapter of Amado mio [D'Angeli]), and where the eromenos devoured by his 
Aphrodite (or, out of metaphor, tied to a tree Paolo while they play «the redskins») is defined as a 
«tender and vociferous idol», as well as «a pitch that fueled the fire» (Pasolini 1998b, p. 61). Let 
it be clear, in any case, that the conceptual affinities count more than the individual textual 
tangents between Amado mio and Adon al mour: and a large part of the novel characterizes 
Benito/Iasis precisely as an Adoncino. 

Vd. Pasolini 2003b, pp. 654, 694, 695, 708 e Pasolini 2003a, pp. 210, 524-526. 


«All of you, neighbors, go into mourning, / cry adults, cry boys, / this flower has lost all strength, / 
and it was just sixteen years old» (my transcription from the dialogue column of the film). See 
Morosi 1870, p. 27 (my italics): «Ambate 's lipi oli and proximity: / clafsete, mali, clafsete, migri; 
/Tuse you fiuro ehi hamena pa power, / c'ehi arteni hronu deca tri"; that is: «Come into mourning, 
all of you, my neighbours: / cry, you adults, cry, you little ones; / because this flower has lost all 
power, / and is now (just) thirteen years old." 

Condello 2007, p. 38 (n. 28) gives several examples, but they are not insightful: from the Nini muart, 
whose narcissistic symbol he perhaps did not fully grasp, to the «biel zuvinin» of the poem of the 
same name, which belongs to a lyrical season in where the death of the beautiful youth has taken 
on, in most cases, a political-Marxist significance: the boy with the "oru brawls" is not a victim of 
the poet's erotic voracity, but of exploitation by the masters. 

I allude to v. 62 of La doménia uliva: «i cianti la me vous», «I sing my voice» (Pasolini 2003a, p. 39). 

Vd. i due Tonuti col quadro (1945) in Reiter-Zigaina 1984, pp. 134-137. 

As is the case with The Woman and the Frog (1942) = Reiter-Zigaina 1984, pp. 58-59. 

Cf. above, subpar. 0.2.3. 

See Woman with the street lamp (1942) and Woman in the reeds (1942) = Reiter-Zigaina 1984, pp. 
54-55, 60-61. 

Vd. Reiter-Zigaina 1984, pp. 62-63. 

Vd. Reiter-Zigaina 1984, pp. 56-57. 

Vd. Reiter-Zigaina 1984, pp. 162-163. 

Vd. Reiter-Zigaina 1984, pp. 150-153. 

Vd. Reiter-Zigaina 1984, pp. 214-229. 

Narcissus also often appears in The Nightingale of the Catholic Church: a collection which overall, 
however, reveals a profound link with scriptural antiquity (especially Christian hymnography) 
rather than classical antiquity. 

Cf. March 2020, pp. 63-82. 

Pasolini 2003a, p. 57. 

That is, Pasolini 1998a, pp. 141-145. 

The third verse clarifies that in addition to being a sleeping beauty, Spring is at the same time the 
earth and the sky: the entire Casarsese landscape. In fact, I do not consider the blue to be a mere 
reminiscence of the Quasimodian version of Alc. 347 V. (v. 1), as reported by Arveda (Pasolini 
1998a, p. 145), but also a symbol of infinity - albeit, by oxymoron, closed circularly. To further 
integrate the perpetual commentary, keep in mind that a vague echo of the Greek Lyrics can even 
be seen in the connection between the violets and the womb of Spring, with a Marian euphemism 
defined as "breast": in this case the translation of Sapph. 94 V. (!), vv. 12-14 (a6[AAoIcg yap 
otepavotc tov / kai Bp[ddov ...|kio@v t byot/ Ka.. [ — 7 — ] map Eo a<Ee>peOjKa<o>; that is: 
«the many garlands of violets and roses / which close to me, on my lap / you wove with thyme" 
[Quasimodo 1940, p. 55]); also in this case Quasimodo's mediation is important: the poet 
integrates a gap in the Greek (v. 14) which Diehl did not correct and today philology tends to 
interpret either on the example of Zuntz and Gallavotti (interwoven wreaths on the head) or 
without specifications. 

So instead Pasolini 1998a, p. 142. 

That is Gallavotti 1941. 

See the Register of Greek Language and Literature lessons dictated by Professor Goffredo Coppola 
in the 1940-1941 school year, p. 10 (asub, Lecture registers of the Faculty of Letters and 
Philosophy). 

Cf. Ciani 2003, pp. 11-19. 


Sapph. 2 V., vv. 5-8: év 6' Bédw@p edypor v =| keladei di' bsdon / malina,| If you walk in the open space 
/ xoip tkatairion; vale a dire: "e qui acqua fredda risuona tra i rami dei meli, tutto il luogo é 
ombreggiato di rose e tra lo stormire delle foglie un sopore [...]". 

Quasimodo 1940, p. 38. 

Gallavotti 1941, p. 194, Gallavotti 1948b, p. 83 and Coppola 2006, p. 87. 

Please allow me this little story even if the shard came from a purchase by Medea Norsa, not from 
the excavations of Evaristo Breccia. 

Pasolini 2003b, pp. 648-649. 

Vd. Pasolini 1982, p. 175. 

Tommaseo 1943, p. 10. 

Tommaseo 2017, p. 13. 

See e.g. Pasolini 2003a, p. 419 = Sermon of the Devil, vv. 17-20: «Go to the mirror and look / at me, 
the Devil, who raises / in the shiny room / his well-known head and burns». 

Tommaseo 1943, p. 10 (italics mine). 

Leopardi 2005, p. 50. 

Quasimodo 1940, pp. 61, 63 (my italics). 

Coppola 2006, p. 107. Cf. Sapph. 96 V., vv. 12-14: & d' <é>ersa kala kechytai, tetha- / laisi dek broda 
kapal' an- / thraska and melilotos anthemic, cioé: "e si spande la bella rugiada e sono in fiore le 
rose, i teneri cerfogli, l'infiorescenza del meliloto'. 

See Register of Greek language and literature lessons dictated by Professor Goffredo Coppola in the 
1940-1941 school year, p. 10 (asub, Lecture registers of the Faculty of Letters and Philosophy). 

Quasimodo 1940, p. 63 (my italics). 

Cfr. Chiarcossi-Zabagli 2017, p. 10. 

Cf. above, subpar. 0.2.2. 

Cf. above, subpar. 0.2.2. 

On the intertextual link between Aeschylus' Persians and the Turks cf. Cerica 2020a, of which a 
summary is given here, towards the end of the paragraph. 

Pasolini 2003a, p. 1574. 

Cfr. Pasolini 2003a, p. 1575. 

Pasolini 2003a, p. 510. 

However, between the poem and the film there is a symptomatic analogy: in both texts the involution 
is represented by the gesture of lowering one's gaze towards «il prat pi vert dal mond», «the 
greenest lawn in the world» (Pasolini 2003a, p. 349 = Ciasarsa, v. 9); that is, that "green green 
meadow" which in the film is moreover a synthetic translation of Oedipus at Colonus while in 
Contrast of the Woman and the Soldier - as in Ciasarsa and elsewhere - a mere symbol of Jocasta's 
womb. See the caption placed before the close: «The soldier sadly lowers his eyes, bending over 
the damp meadow» (Pasolini 2003a, p. 511); on the descending panorama with which the film 
ends, see Fusillo 1996, pp. 69-70. 

Pasolini 2003a, pp. 509, 511. 

Pasolini 2003a, pp. 509-510. 

Cf. Fusillo 1996, pp. 103-120. 

Pasolini 2003a, p. 510. 

See e.g. Pasolini 2001a, p. 1012: «she IS a mother. Is it perhaps a false modesty, an extreme and 
almost immodest coquetry? Or are you an invincible feminine restraint? » (from scene 30, set in 
the bedchamber of the palace of Thebes on the night of the celebrations). But the adjective 
referring to the eyes of his mother Susanna as "beautiful as a queen" was already revealing: "with 
slanting eyes" (Pasolini 2001a, p. 971; italics mine). Naturally, as reported by Fusillo, during the 
filming and editing Pasolini gave the character greater prominence than he had foreseen during 


the writing: above all thanks to the expedient of the displaced diegetic insert, which allowed him 
to interpolate the prologue and of the first and second episodes several shots of Jocasta in the bed, 
now intrigued, now pleased, now worried. See Fusillo 1996, pp. 105-106. 

In the index recently published by the heir and Franco Zabagli, the two famous Freudian texts in 
which explicit reference to Jocasta's joke is made are missing (The Interpretation of Dreams and 
Introduction to the Study of Psychoanalysis), which however does not imply that our had not read 
them, whole or in part. The only thing that is certain is the precociousness of Freud's discovery: 
cf. Siciliano 2005, p. 93; Santato 2012, p. 24; and De Laude 2019, pp. 97-99; we do not know if 
he had used summaries and handouts as in the case of Marx or original editions and/or 
translations, but he certainly carried out some of these readings already in Bologna. 

Romagnoli 1926, p. 67. 

In the film, forced by the need to shorten a screenplay that is usually too extensive, the director 
maintains only the translation of OT., vv. 980-982: «Why are you so scared at the idea of being 
your mother's lover? Why? How many men have not made love, in a dream, with their mother? 
And do they perhaps live in fear because of this dream?” (my transcription from the dialogue 
column). Despite the cut compared to the script, Pasolini's text is more verbose than the Greek 
original: the repetitions naturally serve to underline the concept for the benefit of the spectator, 
that is, they fit perfectly into the cinematic orality; yet, as well as for this reason and the reflection 
of Domenico Ricci's Bur translation, they also reveal the greater importance of this line (and the 
related sequence) compared to others for the purposes of the overall interpretation. While the 
script placed the scene in a public wing of the palace and followed Sophocles slavishly, the film 
reformulates the entire structure corresponding to the episodes of Sophocles the second (starting 
from line 679, i.e. from Creon's exit from the scene) and third; and the dialogues between Oedipus 
and Jocasta take place in an internal garden, sheltered from the gazes and laughter of scandal: a 
place more suited to the intimacy of their relationship. So instead the script: «Jocasta 'And why 
are you so scared at the idea of being your mother's lover? Why? How many men have not made 
love, in a dream, with their mother?'. These words fall into the silence of the assembly as 
revealing. The men look at Oedipus and Jocasta as if frightened: but there is also someone who 
smiles, the slight scary smile of revelation in the face of what is out of the norm, which is a 
scandal. Jocasta 'Who hasn't dreamed of making love with their mother? And is he perhaps 
dismayed by this dream? Not if he wants to lead a life without unnecessary anguish! >" (Pasolini 
2001a, p. 1039; italics mine). See Ricci 1951, pp. 68-69: «[...] Nor should you fear the wedding / 
with your mother. Will not many lie in dreams / with their mother? And they live in dismay / 
perhaps because of their dreams? Not if they want / to lead life without too many worries." 

I transcribed the lines from the film's dialogue track; the script is substantially respected (see Pasolini 
2001a, p. 169). 

Cf. Bazzocchi 2012, pp. 37-42. 

Cf. infra, par. 1.4. 

Pasolini 2001a, p. 239. 

Cfr. infra, cap. 3. 

The specific Iliadic reminiscence (Hom. Il. 24, vv. 747-760) is secondary to the two main models, 
demartinianly merged into one: the ancient crying of the mourners/planctus Mariae; but it cannot 
be denied if we keep in mind that until a few years earlier Pasolini read the Iliad to the students of 
Ciampino and that the film is full of cult quotes (Sophocles, Dante, Mantegna). The funeral 
mourning is left to the simple cry of the son's name and above all to the race: the film, marked by 
the alternating montage of maternal pain and the death of Hector (elevated to Christ through the 
famous pictorial quotation), prefers image, sound and music ( Vivaldi), but we must not forget 
that in the script, before perfecting the figurative component, the director had planned to precede 


the death with a popular lament that was used to sing in the Regina Coeli prison (Pity the poor 
mother). See Pasolini 2001a, p. 3050. 

Vd. supra, par. 1.2. 

«What did I do as a child in the black moss, in the damp, dead skin of the sun? Killed my father or 
kissed my mother in the black womb of airless Casarsa? (Pasolini 2003a, p. 349). 

«A prat vert, the prat pi vert from the world, / to the lea the sidin of which aga of plomb»; lines 
translated as follows by Pasolini: «A green lawn, the greenest lawn in the world, binds the silence 
of that lead water (Pasolini 2003a, p. 349 = Ciasarsa, vv. 9-10). 

Vd. Pasolini 2003a, p. 589 e Pasolini 2001b, p. 1178. 

Pasolini 2003a, p. 704. 

Cf. above, subpar. 0.2.2. 

Pasolini 2003a, p. 705. 

«You know how pure I was... / how much I loved a life / too beautiful for me... / how determined I 
was / to defend and love... / [...] / [...] You, alone, / you gave solitude / to those who, in your 
shadow, / felt too great a love for the world" (Pasolini 2003a, pp. 458-459 = Memoirs, vv. 51-55, 
87-91). 

Pasolini 2003a, p. 706. 

Pasolini 2003b, p. 844. 

See Gasparotto 2014, p. 23. 

Pasolini 2003b, p. 845. 

Pasolini 2003b, p. 876. 

Pasolini 2003b, p. 850. 

Vd. Pasolini 2003b, pp. 876-877. 

«See? In the eighteenth century the princes smiled... / Well, never mind, the dog [scil. Dino] is dead, / 
[...] he did not enjoy / finally, the dog, the lights of the spirit!» (Pasolini 2003b, p. 846). 

But with which, as Fortini 1976, p. 401 and Siti 2015, p. 236 shares more than a few aspects. 

Cases 2005, pp. 48-56, followed by Imbornone 2011, pp. 105-107. 

Cf. Cases 2005, pp. 52-54. 

«The Spectaculut ch'i vuej mensiona, al ghi someja na nina a chistu Stroligtt. Duciu doi a son coma 
doi florus nassus, almost by chance, such a desert of agrimis and passions from the \4¢¢. Desert 
of agrimis and passions, but not so much as to be denied by the dut, drained by nu, that puc of 
serenityt that, like the heart of the zovins, remains as long as life remains. So that the Spectaculut 
al vif ta our memory as a pause of serenity and brotherhoodt, ta chista Estat dolorosa [...]» 
(Pasolini 2001b, p. 83); that is: «The little show I want to talk about looks a little like this 
Lunarietto. Both are like two little flowers born, almost by chance, in the desert of tears and 
passions of the day. Desert of tears and passions, but not so much as to completely drown, within 
us, that little bit of serenity that, in the hearts of young people, remains as long as life remains. So 
that little show lives in our memory as a pause of serenity and brotherhood, in this painful 
summer." 

Vd. Pasolini 2001b, pp. 41-42. 

«Desert of agrimis» emphasizes the well-known biblical phrase: see. above, n. 198 and also Pasolini 
2001b, p. 1122: «But no one remembers that another time, as long as he does, since the Turk 
bummed and destroyed the Friul, you took pity on us from our country, as he performed the miracle 
of saving you. And I don't say anything about the miracle and I say thank you to you, now there 
are passages ains and ains and ains"; that is: «But we remember that another time, many centuries 
ago, when the Turk burned and destroyed all of Friuli, you had mercy on our country, you 
performed the miracle of saving it. And we are still happy with that miracle and we still thank 
You, now that years and years and years have passed." 


«I wrote to the Turks from 14-15 to 22 May — the vingeddoi, say sad, just disnat. I have never heard 
of you before, besoul, ta li Agussis. I worked on cuatris oris and miesa and from the 'coru dai 
Turcs' written this morning, I finished the miracle. Look, Maj al was a very nice girl. Mars, Avril, 
Maj meis beas; grant balance, lust, perfect the knowledge of myself; (there is always the same 
thing about me). Thanks to the Lord Amen. 22 May, evening, spetant Rosaries"; that is: «I wrote 
the Turks from 14-15 to 22 May — the twenty-second, a sad day, just after lunch. I felt lost like 
never before, alone, at Aguzze [scil. one of the villages of Casarsa]. I worked four and a half 
hours and from the 'chorus of the Turks' written this morning I managed to finish the miracle. 
Apart from this day, May was a very beautiful month. March, April, May blessed months; great 
balance, light, perfection in knowing myself; (existence always at the top of myself). Thanking 
the Lord Amen. May 22, evening, waiting for Rosario" (Pasolini 2001b, p. 1120). 

Rostagni 1934, pp. 119-120 (my italics). 

Cf. infra, par. 3.2. 

Cfr. Chiarcossi-Zabagli 2017, p. 24. 

«pieri renut From the sun to the moon I ai jodut the Turks riva ta la grava. A era dut un brila: mil, 
mil, mil ¢avaj e Omis armas»; that is, according to Chiarcossi's translation: «From the attic in the 
light of the moon I saw the Turks arriving in the riverbed. It was all a glitter: a thousand, a 
thousand, a thousand horses and armed men" (Pasolini 2019, p. 120; italics mine). See Aesch. 
Pers., see 40: detvoi 2A 06c tT’ &vépr8po01 («an extraordinary, innumerable crowd»), said however, 
with notable difference, of a single army of the Persian army (the Egyptian one); the Greek, 
thanks to the traditional (epic) list of contingents, insists on barbaric immoderation much more 
than Pasolini does, the author of a text that tends to be dry and prosaic. 

Pasolini 2019, pp. 130, 134; from which the following translation by Chiarcossi is also taken: 
«chorus of the Turks Moon, infinite the light of your sphere / shines in the serenity of the old 
dead. / But we are alive with young bodies / covered in ancient and shining gold. / We go through 
the fields of the dead singing blissfully / with an anger hidden inside our breasts: / corals and 
diadems hide it inside / in the thoughtless faces of distant Turks. / Moon, illuminate the land of 
the Friulians / when they call from the stables: Jesus, Jesus! / [...] / Moon, sparkles intensely 
above the heads / of the young people praying in the churchyard. / We have the idea of killing 
them all: / grab them by the hair, saw off their necks. / In the fire that burns their poor villages / 
one hundred thousand young men, boys and girls / ten by ten will wet the bright gold of our pagan 
bodies with blood. / Moon, illuminate the land of the Friulians / when they cry out in the manure: 
I'm dead, I'm dead." 

Meni Colus is thus described by his brother Pauli: «Ti vevis razon, fradi. You were zovin, but you 
were vif; and jo i no mi 'necuarzevi. Ti eris dut zovin dai caviéj ai pie: dut zovin e flurit; and 
you'll see poura di muri. Ades, i necuars da la to zoventut, ades q'i viot il to cuarp di muart. [...] 
And now it's time to move someone to care for and stay tamed with the youth of the beautiful 
world"; that is to say: «You were right, brother. You were young, but you were alive; and I didn't 
realize it. You were all young from hair to toe: all young and blooming; and you were afraid of 
dying. Now, I notice your youth, now that I see your dead body. [...] And now the poor young 
man who died in your body remains only the youth with the beautiful colorful face" (Pasolini 
2019, p. 168; italics mine); but, as will be said in a moment, there is an even more suggestive text, 
slightly earlier than I Turcs tal Friul: La Julia. 

«A is almost sigur who chista / a is my last poem par furlan; / and the vuéj speak to a fassista / before 
them (or those who sit) far away. // Al is a fascist zovin, / al vara vince un, vince doi ains: / al é 
nassut ta un pais, / e al é zut a scuela in sitat. // Al é alt, cui ociaj, il vistit / gris, 1 ciaviej curs: / 
when ch'al scuminsia to speak to me / i crot ch'a no'l savedi nuja of politics // and ch'al serci tames 
to defend the latin / and grec, cuntra of me; no savint / if you love Latin, Greek — and ciaviej curs. 


/ Come on, he's tall and gray like a mountaineer. // «Come here, come here, Phaedrus. / Listen. 
[...]"; thus rendered by Pasolini himself: «It is almost certain that this is my last poem in Friulian: 
and I want to speak to a fascist, before I, or he, are too far away. He is a young fascist, he will be 
twenty-one, twenty-two years old: he was born in a village and went to school in the city. He is 
tall, with glasses, a gray suit, short hair: when he starts talking to me, I think that he knows 
nothing about politics and that he is only trying to defend Latin and Greek against me; not 
knowing how much I love Latin, Greek — and short hair. I look at him, he is tall and gray like an 
Alpine soldier. 'Come here, come here, Phaedrus. Listen. [...]»»» (Pasolini 2003b, pp. 513-514; 
italics mine = Greetings and wishes, vv. 1-18). 

Vd. Aesch. Pers., vv. 9 (gold-plated army, "dell'esercito ricco d'oro"), 45 (gold-plated Sardis, "gli 
ahabitani di Sardi ricchi d'oro"), 52-53 (Bavylan 4' / ) polychrysos, "e Babilonia ricca d' oro"). 
Per limitarci alla parodo cfr. Aesch. Pers., vv. 59-62: That flower of Persidos ahias / sounds of men, / 
bo mept Goa x v dotfts / nourished with desire stenetaia maler@ [...]? cioé: "Tale fiore degli 
uomini di Persia ¢ partito: ora, dopo averlo cresciuto, l'intera terra d'Asia lo compiange con 

desiderio violento". 

«Go, yes, creature; it goes! it goes! Leave me ca besola a planzi; to planzi and crepa of dolour. 
Verzin, a son ta li mans tos intant qe jo i mour caju. [...] Ah, Meni! Meni! Dula sotu ades, frutut, 
ta se stradis, ta se camps, ta se rivai? Cun cui parlitu, cun cui blestémitu il to Signor?...»; that is to 
say: «Go, yes, creature; it goes'! it goes'! Leave me here, alone, crying and dying of pain. Virgin, I 
am in your hands as I die down here. [...] Ah, Meni! Meni! Where are you now, child, in which 
streets, in which fields, in which banks? Who do you talk to, who do you blaspheme your Lord 
with?...»» (Pasolini 2019, pp. 108, 114). 

«the priest Let us huddle in the shadows of our homes, Christians, here, without ever asking 
ourselves anything, the nothingness that we are, lying in the lap of the Lord. Amen" (Pasolini 
2019, p. 172). 

"You didn't listen to him, fantas; It's four o'clock, I tell you. You'd be happy if I told you: it won't be 
long before the Lord gives you a reason for what he's doing. But if the will of the Lord is to die, 
the only way is to die with his name in such a court"; that is: "Don't listen to him, young people; 
it's crazy, I tell you. You will see what I am telling you: it will not happen tonight that the Lord 
will give reason to those who have it. But if the Lord's will is that we all die, the only way is to 
die with his name in the heart" (Pasolini 2019, p. 100). Cf. Aesch. Pers., vv. 739-744: Ded, taysia 
y' ie ypnopa@v mpaEtc, é¢ Sé maid' gudv / Zedo dméoknyev TerevTI Oecgatav: éy@ Sé mov / Sa 
Lakpod ypdovov Tad’ nbyouv éxtEAEvdtoEtv DEovs: / GAA' StTaV GTEdSY TIG AVTOG, YM DEdcG 
ovvantetat. / Ndv Kkakdv gous any Aadow Nodpto0ar @irotc. / Iaic 6’ Eudcg T45’ OD KATELOaS 
Tvvcev véw Ppdost; that is: "Ah! Quickly the oracles were fulfilled, Zeus launched the execution 
of the prophecies on my son! And I trusted that the gods would complete them only after a long 
time; but when one helps himself, even god helps him! Now it seems that a river of misfortune 
has flowed and is overwhelming my loved ones. Without understanding, my son made them come 
true, with the typical impetus of young people". 

«Meni colus E jo i no capis nuja dal Signor, invesi. I don't understand [...] Pauli colus The Lord is 
here, there is no one. Not you, perhaps, but I do, because I Lu jot every day, around here. In the 
evening, when J return from the camp, the pica from the ¢ar full of fen, to me it seems to be tocalu 
cu la hand the Lord, tal séil, tai nui infinis»; that is to say: «Meni cols And I don't understand 
anything about the Lord, however. I understand nothing [...] Pauli collis The Lord is here, with us. 
Not you, perhaps, but I do, who see Him every day around here. In the evening, when I return 
from the field, on top of the cart full of hay, I seem to touch the Lord with my hand, in the sky, 
among the infinite clouds" (Pasolini 2019, pp. 54, 56, 58). As for Greek, see above v. 744 (ov 
Kateldac, «without understanding»). 


«Pauli colus Bastart, stop the blestema the Lord. Meni colus Blestema? Ah, brothers, you never 
thought about whether they were there for you! Go and ask the Lord, you! Blestema, yes. Eco if 
q'al is the living q'al ni a dat; die, die, let this saint be bathed by the Christians. And if you don't 
want to, will you work, sweat, sacrament, par dut the timp from our puora zoventut?”; that is: 
«Pauli colus Bastard, stop blaspheming the Lord. Meni colus Blasphemy? Ah, brother, you have 
never thought what it means to be alive! Go and ask the Lord, you! Blaspheming, yes. This is 
what the life he gave us is; dying, dying, bathing in the blood of Christians. And what benefit did 
praying, working, sweating, sacramenting, for all the time of our poor youth? (Pasolini 2019, pp. 
94, 96). See e.g. Aesch. Pers., vv. 807-812: Aapsiog OD cow Kakdv bytot' éxappéver Tabeiv, / 
bBpews Gnowea «K / AGv OVSE TILAPAvat vEewds: / BOLO 5' GLoTOL, SaWLdvOV O' idpbLATA / Tpdppt Ca 
pvpdynv éavéotpantat B&Opwv ; that is to say: «Dario There they remain to suffer the height of 
evils: expiation for their arrogance and their godless thoughts; they who, having reached Greece, 
were not afraid to strip the idols of the gods nor to set fire to the temples: the altars were 
demolished, the sacred statues were destroyed completely, from the base, in the chaos". 

«Puors frus, / nualtris che ta li Fondis / 0 li Miris'cis, / 'Turcs, Turcs!' / ju vin sintus siga, / co a era il 
timp da la nustra wara / 1 no crodin vera / chista passion. / I know cuarps / that I wont tociat of 
frus / to have disappeared / — indulge, parsé? — / and perhaps the pais a has become insumiat with 
lour. / A é justa par lour chista tomba vuéita / now that I am par dut / — ciera, aga, séil — / muars”; 
thus translated by Pasolini: «Poor boys, we who in Fonde or Mirische, 'Turks! Turks, we heard 
them shouting, when it was the time of our war, we don't believe this passion is true. Their bodies, 
which we touched as children, have disappeared — where, why? — and perhaps the country 
dreamed of them. This empty tomb is right for them, now that they are everywhere - earth, water, 
sky - dead" (Pasolini 2003a, pp. 204-205 = La Julia, iv, vv. 16-32). 

«O Mother of God, let them be happy and fresh around You, and let nothing in Heaven, neither songs 
nor lights, consume their living young flesh. May they not learn up there to despise their lips, 
their eyes, their hips, their talents of sons who have recently become men in this country. May 
they not forget to laugh with their hands in their pockets in front of Your Son, and to whistle while 
sitting on the altar step. She makes them honor You as they are good. That if they prayed to you 
only a little at the Santus, they always acted like your son, with their bodies tortured by the sun 
and the darkness of the poor people's festivals. May Your eyes not lower to the sin that breathes 
from their strong bodies and from their innocent laughter of love. O Mother of God, if after some 
storm a fresh smell of earth and smoke rises from this country to Paradise, do not let them feel in 
their hearts the ringing of the bells, the green of the fields, the smell of their clothes" ( Pasolini 
2003a, pp. 202-203). 

Vd. Siti 1998, pp. 89-93. 

Pasolini 2003a, p. 1326. 

Pasolini 2003a, p. 1326. 

I am referring to the famous opening verses of L'Appennino, the first poem of the collection: see. 
Pasolini 2003a, p. 775; there as elsewhere, perfection is attributed to Lucca (v. 15), but from the 
house-tomb of Ilaria del Carretto, with an eye also to the "clear stuccos" and "light inlays" of 
Versilia (Le ceneri di Gramsci, V, vv. 54-55), spreads over the whole of upper western Tuscany. 

Cf. infra, par. 1.5. 

See Coccodrillo, “Lucilian” poetry by Trasumanar and organizer (vv. 192-205): «{...] In the living 
rooms / you cannot make love, and not even in beds. / What is needed is a suburban meadow, a 
piece of desert, / the steppe, the moor — in short, all the places / where the grass is little, burnt and 
hot; the Mediterranean / ridges, where wild plants grow / that the mother does not harvest, the 
mother left / with the smallest creatures, in the alleys. / There are nights when it is absurd to do 
anything but make love. / He [scil. Ours] died after experiencing these nights of other centuries. / 


He belonged to one of the last generations so fortunate. / He was truly an idiot for sacrificing / so 
many of those nights at work, for not having spent his whole life / in Morocco, in Sicily, or maybe 
just in Maremma »(Pasolini 2003b, p. 232; italics mine). 

Pasolini 2003a, p. 1326 (my italics). 

Pasolini 2003b, p. 208 = Hierarchy, wv. 31, 33. Cf. infra, par. 2.2. 

See Pasolini 2003a, p. 1327: «And when a mouth kissed me, with the heat // of winter // a cheek, 
with the heat of winter, / was against my cheek like a wind» (vv. 22-25). Remember the nocturnes 
in subpar. 1.2.1, in addition to the cited fragment. 

Pasolini 2003a, p. 1328. 

It is a Pasolini idea (and a romantic one, first) that the pure poetry of Homer is contrasted with the 
mannerism of Virgil. See Chiesa 1959, p. 7. 

Vd. supra, par. 1.1. 

«Oh rustic joy you disturb and call / hen voice to praise: / here, courtyard, threshing floor, green 
hedges / dust, the race of geese, here, / dry of life, silent on the pond / the ducks of bursting 
laughter . / Viri viri is for the first the cry / of ‘loving’ call, buti / buti, for you water duck. / Here, 
here you do not inspire me / Apolline with the green mantle, you / finally cordial, do not beat 
fleetingly, / then, painful step, but stop, / and laugh joyfully with me, at the sound / of these rustic 
cries" (Pasolini 2003b , p. 546). For a precise Virgilian quote see. e.g. Pasolini 2003b, p. 559 = 
Betrayal, vv. 1-4: «Now the wagons return. The rumination / of the heifers here transmigrates the 
shadow / from the silence of the fields. And he extinguishes / the painful glimmers of the day »; 
see Verg. Ecl. 2, vv. 66-67: Aspice, aratra iugo referunt suspensa iuvenci / et sol crescentis 
decedens duplicat umbras; that is: «Look, the bullocks are returning carrying the plow suspended 
on their necks and the sun now at sunset doubles the shadows, ever more extensive». In common 
there is not only the evening return of the heifers, but the contrast (v. 68: me tamen urit amor [...], 
"while I burn with love") between the fall of evening, which brings rest for the animals, and the 
love that instead afflicts Coridone and Pasolini, both unrequited (vv. 5-7: «She [sic] has cold / 
eyes [...] and mind / absorbed in other cares. ..»). 

Pasolini 2003b, p. 571. 

Vd. Giordano-Zabagli 2010, p. 109. 

Vd. supra, par. 0.4. 

"Toutes choses sont sorties du neant et portées jusqu a l'infini" (dai Pensées), "Things are nothing but 
the symbols of our feelings, and they help us to discover the mystery that each one of us closes in 
himself" ( from an 1895 interview). Cf. Pasolini 2003b, p. 1623. 

Pasolini 2003b, p. 597. 

In the Latin text, as per tradition, it is the murmur of the hedge moved by the breeze that generates 
the somnum, not the bees; but these are not placed there by chance: their epithet, which brings to 
the mind of the refined reader the exquisite honey of Mount Ibla, alludes to the Theocritean 
idyllic production; essentially, the Iblean bees not only give the topos the locus amoenus, they are 
actually one of the symbols with which Virgil alludes to his own bucolic production: sweet and 
dreamy. In any case, whether or not the girl finds herself sleeping near a hedge (as well as near an 
olive grove), it is important that she does so while an emblematic little animal, symbol of idyllic 
poetry, flutters near her. 

Vd. Verg. George 2, vv. 1-3: So far the worship of the trees and the stars of heaven; / now you, 
Bacchus, I will sing with you, nor the forest / the bushes and the offspring of the slow-growing 
olive; ossia: "Fin qui la cura dei dei field e gli astri; ora cantero te, Bacchus, e con te anche i 
virgulti delle selve e la stirpe dell'ulivo dalla crescita lenta». 

Coppola 1941a, p. 216 (my italics, except of course those in the titles). 


Plotius et Varius Sinuessae Vergiliusque / occurrunt, animae, qualis neque candidiores / terra tulit 
neque quis me sit devinctior alter; that is to say: «Plotius, Varius and Virgil come to meet me in 
Sinuessa, souls that the earth cannot produce more candid than this and of whom there cannot be 
another friend more fond of me». This passage was certainly known to us because Horace's 
Sermones were included in the February 1942 exam program. 

See Mastrodonato 2017, pp. 151-152, 160. 

Cf. Rostagni 1936, pp. 182-187. 

Pasolini 2003b, pp. 599-600. 

«Although you were white» (Verg. Ecl. 2, v. 16). 

Vd. Verg. Eccl. 2, vv. 36-57. 

«For you the white Naiad, picking pale violets» (Verg. Ecl. 2, vv. 46-47). 

And let him not repent of having trodden the basin with the pen; ossia: "Non ti rincresca di sfregare 1 
labbrucci contro la zampogna" (Verg. Ecl. 2, v. 34). 

«Ah, you are rude, Coridon [...] Ah, poor me, what did I want to do! Crazy! I pushed the sirocco over 
the flowers and the wild boars to the clear springs [...] Ah, Coridon, Coridon, what madness has 
overtaken you!» (Verg. Ecl. 2, vv. 56, 58-59, 69). 

Or "naked" in v. 23 of the Cantilena of a Greek shepherd boy; see Pasolini 2003b, p. 619. 

Pasolini 2003b, p. 608. 

«O evening / moon on Pelion, / I, a child, laugh. // I laugh aside / with the twig: / I laugh carelessly" 
(Pasolini 2003b, p. 618 = vv. 1-6). 

See also O zufolo bathed by his lips, from the aforementioned plaquette Poesie: Pasolini 2003b, p. 
656; or the series of short compositions in Friulian entitled Agreste (in particular Agreste with 
greggia, Agreste with Bruno who picks violets, Agreste with dung): Pasolini 2003a, pp. 311-317. 

«The Nymphs mourned Daphnis, killed by a cruel death; you, hazelnuts and streams, were their 
witnesses when, embracing the poor body of her son, her mother cursed the gods and the stars. 
Daphnis, in those days no one took his well-fed oxen to the river, to drink fresh water; no beast 
sipped a draft of water, nor touched a blade of grass. Daphnis, even the lions of Africa mourned 
your death, so say their wild mountains and forests. Daphnis had taught how to harness the tigers 
of Armenia to the chariot, how to lead the dances in honor of Bacchus and how to weave tender 
leaves into the thyrsus. As the vine adorns the trees, as the grapes adorn the vine, as the bull the 
herd, as the harvest the fertile fields, so you, Daphnis, have been every ornament for your loved 
ones. When fate had stolen you, Pale itself and Apollo himself abandoned the fields. In the 
furrows, to which we have often entrusted the beautiful barley grains, fruitless oats and ryegrass 
now grow; instead of the tender violet and the red-tinged narcissus, the thistle and the paliuro 
equipped with sharp thorns emerge. Shepherds, strew the ground with leaves, shade the springs 
with branches: these are the honors that Daphnis asks to be paid to him; and prepare a tomb for 
him, on which to inscribe the verses: 'Daphnis here lies, from these woods known to the stars; the 
enchanting guardian of a splendid flock" (Verg. Ecl. 5, vv. 20-44). 

Martellini 1983, p. 27 suggests otherwise, but from my research this does not appear to be the case. 

Cf. Salvatore 1981, p. 210 

Clausen 1994, p. 159; and he's not the only one. 

«That Fleba who was tall and handsome like you» (Pasolini 2003b, p. 1463; trans. mine). 

Vd. Aesch. Pers., vv. 918-924: Ototus, king, soldier of goodness / and Person of great honor, / of the 
world of men, / whom now the demons are oppressing. // G& d'idfei ta Gyatav / van Xerxa 
ktamenan Aidou / sactori Perséan; [...]? vale a dire: "Ohi ohi, re, povera la valente armata e 
povera l'altissima signoria, la guida dei Persiani: splendore di soldati che ora un dio ha falciato. 
La terra deplora la gioventt che lei stessa ha nutrito, che Serse ha ucciso colmando |’Ade di 
cadaveri”’. 


Cfr. infra, cap. 3. 

For Cansoneta see above, par. 1.2; it is the text in which the association between narcissus and violet 
appears most evanescent because only the violet is explicitly mentioned, the narcissus remains 
implicit in the mythical allusion. My interpretation is, however, supported by the three Dancis, 
where the boy of the myth is not only named directly, but has lost his corporeal form to become 
«flour: narcissus «levat ienfra li violis» («raised among the violets» [i , v. 5]), narcissus who says 
he is «na viola e un aunar» («a violet and an alder» [11, vv. 1, 7, 13]) and, finally, narcissus who 
has a «palit / volt cu'l neri da li violis” (“pale face with the black of violets” [iii, vv. 2-3]). In all 
three poems this violet-narcissus connection (for which see Verg. Ecl. 5, v. 38) goes hand in hand 
with the natural subversion caused by the death of Daphnis/Narcissus: evident in the second, 
cryptic in the others two. Arveda's excellent comment does not mention these details. See Pasolini 
1998a, pp. 162-173. 

Pasolini 2003a, p. 218. 

Pasolini 1998b, p. 294. 

«He has a best friend: born in January two days apart and always lived together — they love each 
other more than brothers: one would do anything for the other, one without the other couldn't have 
fun, etc. They made the trips to Bologna, Livorno, Lyon together, but, if it is not a third 
inaccuracy, with a slight superiority of Gabbriele: the Achilles, in short, compared to the 
Patroclus, the Nisus to the Euryalus" (Pasolini 1998c, p . 338). See below, par. 2.1. 

«The hours when commuters and guerrillas get up. / There is also grazing light in the evening, / with 
a deep wisteria colour; / the curfews are Virgilian, [...]» (Pasolini 2003b, pp. 66-67 = Intention to 
write a poem entitled «The first six songs of Purgatory», vv. 78-81). 

The forest was largely black and horrid with heather [...]; cloé: «Era una vasta selva irta di cespugli e 
di neri lectci». 

Cf. above, subpar. 0.3.1. 

Volvitur Euryalus leto, pulchrosque per artus / it cruor inque umeros cervix conlapsa recumbit: / 
purpureus veluti cum flos succisus plow / languescit moriens, lassove poppy neck / demisere 
caput pluvia cum forte gravantur; that is to say: «Euryalus collapses in death, the blood runs 
through his beautiful limbs and the back of his neck is left leaning on the shoulder: as when a 
purple flower, cut by the plow, withers in its ruin, or as the poppies bow their heads on their tired 
necks when they are weighed down by heavy rain." See e.g. Pasolini 2003a, pp. 1110-1111 (my 
italics): «those bodies, with summer trousers, / a little threadbare in the lap from the distracted 
caress // of rough dusty hands... The sweaty / groups of adolescent males, / on the edges of 
meadows, under facades // of houses, in the scorching twilights... / The orgasm of the festive city, 
/ the peace of the flourishing countryside... // And they, with their faces vivid / or black with 
shadow, like of wolf cubs, / in lazy raids, in lascivious // naivety... Those necks! Those dark / 
looks! That need to smile, / now for their slightly stupid speeches, // of innocents, now as if in 
defiance / to the rest of the world that welcomes them: / children. [...]» (Reality, vv. 35-51). 

Vd. Aen. 9, vv. 423-430: [...] at the same time he closed his sword / went to Euryalum. But then, 
frightened and mad, / exclaims Nisus, not hiding himself in the darkness / he could bear the pain 
no more or so much: / "Me me! I am here that I have done, turn the iron upon me, O Rutuli! all 
my fraud, this one neither dared / nor could (I witness this sky and the conscious stars), / he only 
loved an unfortunate friend too much"; ossia: "e sguainata la spada [Volcente] si aventd su 
Eurialus Then Niso, appalled, maddened, shout, piu non risce a noscondersi nel buio, nor a 
soportare un dolore cosi grande: 'Contro di me, contro di me rivolgete le vostre spade, Rutuli! 
Sono io quello che ha sferrato il colpo! Io ho compiuto ogni inganno contro di voi, non lui, che 
nulla ha avuto il coraggio né la capacity di compiere - invoco a testimoniall il cielo e le stelle che 
tutto sanno -, ma ha avuto solo la sventura di amare oltre comune misura questo povero friend". 


Pasolini 1998b, p. 334. 

«When some of them passed through the square / of Seleucia at the darkening hour, / a tall, 
completely beautiful ephebe / — joyful light of immortality in his eyes, / black hair all perfumed — 
/ the passers-by looked, / one asked if he knew the other, / whether he was Greek from Syria, or a 
foreigner. / But some, more attentively, looked, and understood, / and moved away. / And while 
he lost himself under the porticoes / between the shadows and the lights of the evening, going / to 
that neighborhood which only lives / at night, of orgy and debauchery, / of every kind of 
inebriation and lasciviousness, / they dreamed, who was one of Them, / and for what suspicion of 
his pleasure / in the streets of Seleucia he had been lowered / from the august, venerable Houses" 
(Pontani 1945, p. 486 = Kavafis, One of their Gods). See Pasolini 1998b, p. 1673. 

Pasolini 1998b, p. 272. 

Pasolini 1998b, pp. 273-274 (author's italics). 

Pasolini 1982, p. 192 (my italics). 

Pasolini 1982, p. 192. 

Pasolini 1998b, p. 272. 

I transcribe part of the poem Marilyn from the dialogue column of the film in which it is read by 
Giorgio Bassani (The Anger): «From the ancient world and the future world / only beauty 
remained, and you, / poor little sister, / the one who runs after to the older brothers, / and laughs 
and cries with them, to imitate them, // you little sister, / you wore that beauty humbly, / and your 
soul of the daughter of little people, / never knew she had it , / because otherwise it would not 
have been beauty. // The world taught you. / So your beauty became hers. // From the scary 
ancient world and the scary future world / only beauty remained, and you / carried it with you like 
an obedient smile. / Obedience requires too many swallowed tears. / Giving oneself to others, / 
too many cheerful glances, asking for their pity. / So you took away your beauty. / She 
disappeared, like a speck of gold. // From the stupid ancient world / and from the ferocious world 
of the future / there remained a beauty who was not ashamed / to allude to the little breasts of a 
little sister, / to the little belly so easily naked. / And for this reason she was beautiful, the same / 
that the sweet girls of your world have, / the daughters of merchants / winners of pageants in 
Miami or London. / He disappeared, like a golden dove. / The world taught you, / and so your 
beauty was no longer beauty. [...]" (italics mine: see Rita Hayworth's "sister's breasts"). A slightly 
different version can be read in Pasolini 2003b, pp. 1322-1323. 

«One word they said: I turned / towards the threshold, intent. / And I saw, then, the stupendous body, 
/ where Love of himself made the greatest proof: / he created joyfully adapted limbs, / he raised, 
sculpted, the person, / with emotion he molded your face, / leaving his touch like a secret sense / 
on the forehead, on the eyes, on the mouth" (Pontani 1945, p. 483; italics mine). 

Vd. Pasolini 1998b, pp. 278-280. 

Cf. Sites 1996, pp. 521-525. 

The entire essay can be found in Pasolini 1999a, pp. 193-198. 

Pasolini 1999a, pp. 196-197 (my italics). 

«And the Greek and Latin names did not imply it, that unextended infinity, which in every Romance 
and Christian name opens up inexpressibly. In them there is a sweeter infinity of spaces and 
millennia" (Pasolini 1999a, p. 196). 

Pind. I. 4, vv. 61-64: With Alectra above, harlot-like townspeople / and newly-built altar wreaths are 
raised / I am burning bronze eight dead, / did the sons of Creon build the Megara? cioé: «Fuori le 
porte Elettre apprestiamogli il convito, Tebani? coroniamo le are nuove, largiamo olocausti agli 
otto caduti dalle armi bronzee, figli suoi e della Creontide Megara’. 

Cf. Ducati 1939, pp. 325, 522. 


«’Eumvpa represents an unknown life, and is perfect like a simulacrum; its syllables undoubtedly 
have the luster of marble; and I am referring to mvp so clear and bright. And his gesture is 
graceful: of a simulacrum, precisely, with arms raised... And there is also something empyrean, 
like a fabulous sky above the Acropolis, in one of those days truly spent on earth, when others 
were the living; and the usual echoes of a life that was then the only one, the true one are 
preserved [...]" (Pasolini 1999a, p. 195; italics mine). 

Pasolini 1999a, p. 196. 

Cf. above, subpar. 0.3.2. 

«Desiderio's passion for Benito was made up entirely of these things that he is ashamed to say, and it 
would be stupid to say that he was in love with two blue eyes and a tuft of black hair... The 
charm! Let's go back to the meaning of this word, who knows, maybe we will find the vein to fix, 
in finally human terms and without indecency, that wave, that plasma that blows from a body, 
and, let's say, from the most intimate parts of that body, like a flap of chest glimpsed under the 
shirt, barely outlined by a speck of dust (feather? metal? ouch, approximations, impotence of 
metaphor!) or the womb infinitely varied by the attitude or fold of the dress, where Love harbors 
graces more astute, daring and languid" (Pasolini 1998b, p. 278; emphasis mine). 

Pontani 1945, p. 482. 

Pontani 1945, p. 483. 

And I saw the beautiful body that looked / as if from its ends Eros was weaving — / smacking its 
symmetrical limbs with joy; / raising its sculpted stature; / smacking its face with emotion 
(Kavafis 1963, p. 54 = At the entrance to the cafe, vv. 3-7; corsivi miei; per la traduzione vd. 
supra, n. 276 [cap. 1]). 

Pasolini 1998b, p. 280. 

Even the gloss on gpwe, in the last two-three lines, was influenced by the reading of Torna and 
Rimembra, corpo..., both present in Pontani's anthology. 

Pasolini 1998b, pp. 278-279. 

Pasolini 1998b, p. 279. 

«It is demonstrated that the Greeks fantasized about the infinite: Anzeipwv, dae1péctoc are often found 
in Homer. That privative a indicates an absolutely different condition from the one we are used to. 
But in space and time" (Pasolini 1999a, p. 196). See Mondolfo 1934, pp. 16-25. 

But cf. also Nisini 2008, pp. 127-128 and De Laude 2018, pp. 55-56. 

Pasolini 1998b, pp. 350-351. 

«[...] Religiousness necessarily had for Coleo the narrowness of a plebeian rather than proletarian 
superstition (as in modern Italy, it would be that of a southerner, not a northerner). Hence his 
wretchedness in seeing. On the deck of that ship - in relation to which it is more necessary to err 
on the side of concreteness, realism than any other suggestion - in that precise scent of wet wood, 
of salt encrustations and fish, of sweaty men (as in a spear or lampara which in the 'Italy of 1951 
set sail for the daily fishing), an old man from Peschici or a young man from Naples lent his 
senses to the apparition of Gibraltar [...}» (Pasolini 1998b, pp. 362-363). See also Pasolini 1998b, 
p. 365. 

Cfr. e.g. Meacci 2015, p. 115. 

See Yearbook of the Royal University of Bologna, a. to. 1939-1940, p. 178 = 
https://amshistorica.unibo.it/195 (20.08.2021); and Register of Geography lessons dictated by 
Prof. Antonio Renato Toniolo in the academic year. s. 1939-1940, p. 1 (asub, Lecture registers of 
the Faculty of Letters and Philosophy). 

And from there various other entries such as “Anaximander’’, “Hecataeus’, etc. 

Pasolini 1998b, pp. 341-342 (my italics, except those of the Latin, the transliterated Greek and the 
Foscolian title). 


See the Register of Latin Language and Literature lessons dictated by Professor Goffredo Coppola in 
the 1940-1941 school year, pp. 3, 5, 6 (asub, Lecture registers of the Faculty of Letters and 
Philosophy). 

Vd. Pasolini 2003a, pp. 535-539 (Ciant infinit, poetry-dialogue from "Tarchét veciu" e "Tarchet 
frut"). 

«One should not forget in a chapter on the 'Glance of Coleus at Gibraltar' the odor of man stagnant on 
Coleus, like an anti-spiritual crust, a kind of fetid insulator designed to preserve in him the 
baseness reached in the age in which 'he began to no longer please men and to make the first girls 
blush», or rather, we would say, to attack in droves with their companions the peripatetics of the 
port of their native Samos; smell of bad tobacco, of Nationals or butts collected on the pavements 
of the taverns, in the hour in which the first streaks of urine begin to streak them, glistening under 
the stagnant globes of light; the hoarseness and swelling of the skin due to vices and above all to 
the long vigils of navigation, the continually tormented sleep that decays the eyelids, burns the 
wrinkled face, flattens the gaze where every light of vital gratuitousness has become hardened, 
has become almost faunistic in the rare flashes of astute and dialectal cheerfulness: prose in the 
most definitive sense. Compressed inside this physique of an elderly male [...]» (Pasolini 1998b, 
pp. 364-365). 

See the conclusions below. 

Cf. Mondolfo 1934, pp. 11-16. 

Cf. Mondolfo 1934, pp. 3-11. 

Mondolfo 1934, pp. 4-5. 

«My Zacynthus, who reflects you in the waves / of the Greek sea from which virgin // Venus was 
born, and made those islands fertile / with her first smile, [...]» (Foscolo 1994, p. 17 = Népiu mai I 
will touch the sacred shores, vv. 3-6). See in any case also Foscolo 1994, pp. 127-132, that is, a 
good part of the hymn to Venus in the writing of the Quadernone - especially the vv. 37-100, 
which describe the epiphany of the goddess in Zakynthos -, because there is no doubt that Pasolini 
also knew the fragments of the Graces: cf. Pasolini 1986, p. 83. 

«He is no longer blue-green» as he was in II. 16, v. 34 ([...] 391-392 (&¢ 8' GAa mop@upénv pEyarAa 
oTEevayovol péovoat / && Opéwv Enka p [...]; that is: «they moan loudly as they fall down from the 
mountains towards the agitated sea»), whose coloristic meaning is unanimously denied by modern 
philology but he was followed by the great translator of translators through whom Pasolini often 
read Homer (Monti 1952b, p. 379 = vv. 556-557: «{...] and in the purple sea / they devolve 
bellowing [...}») . 

Cfr. Pasolini 1998b, pp. 363-364. 

«The awkward Mediterranean engraved on pre-Socratic itinerary tables was ultimately very simple. 
In it a sailor could feel with the utmost violence the sense of the infinite - which the Greeks 
possessed, not like the Christians, only in a spatial way - but concretize it nebulously at the very 
remote margins, set it aside, in other words, in regions of which there was enough the barely 
whispered presence, coagulating within itself at the border of the apeiron, the religious shock and 
the repulsion of sacrilege: that in the pools of water, in the swellings, in the flattenings, in the 
colors gnawed by the rain, in the horizons absorbed and deafened by non-peaces human, they 
could be so alive" (Pasolini 1998b, p. 362; italics mine, except the third). Regarding the idea that 
in archaic Greek culture the infinite was actually perceived in both a spatial and temporal 
dimension, see Mondolfo 1934, pp. 29-33, i.e. the first chapter of the second part, written to 
complement the fourth chapter of the first part, which actually focused on spatial data. This would 
demonstrate - and unless one hypothesizes a simple oversight / forgetfulness - that Pasolini, as he 
used to do, had stopped at rereading the first pages of the voluminous essay. 

Pasolini 1998b, p. 346. 


«Almost equaling its unrivaled rival; to suddenly reach its perfection [...] the Piazza del Duomo was 
born, but: on the margin, almost as if perfection were ultimately repugnant to the Italians of Pisa 
and they preferred to create it in the green, glassy paradise, far from their Italian casbah that the 
sea had needed" (Pasolini 1998b, p. 355). 

Pasolini 1998b, p. 355 (italics mine). 

«He was one of those professors or writers, described / by Chekhov, in his Tales, who Lenin certainly 
knew. / Strange, for an extremist: but it is so. Humanism / does not make psychological 
distinctions: it applies wholesale. / So despite living outside the law, he was a humanist. / He 
abandoned his studies to wander around the suburbs / and to make films: nevertheless the studies 
were in him; / idleness filled by a job that is actually a drug" (Pasolini 2003b, p. 228 = 
Coccodrillo [1969], vv. 66-73). 

Pasolini 2003b, p. 271. 

Meta, 8é vndc Lapin, tic vadKAnpos Nv KmAaioc, mAgovoa éx' Aiydntov dmnvetyOn & tHv TAatéav 
TaVTHV' MvOGHEVOL SE OL LépLot Tapa Tod Kopw@Piov tov mdvta Adyov, oitTia oi éviavtod 
KaTaAEiZovOl, AdTOL bE AvayYOEVTES EK THs VooU Kai yAtyOpEvol Aiyvrtov ExAEOV, ATOMEPOLEVOL 
amnMoty avéu@ . And does not the spirit rise, Heracles of the column passing through the apicon 
of Tartessone, the procession charged? cioé: "In seguito una nave di Samo diretta in Egitto, il cui 
captaino si chiamava Coleo, fu dirottata dal vento fino a Platea?" qui i Samii, dopo che Corobio 
gli ebbe told the whole story, gli lasciarono viveri per un anno e salpati dall'isola with the lively 
desire to reach Egypt intrapresero la navigazione, ma furono senti fuori rotta by an levante wind. 
Questo cesso solo quando ebbero oltrepassato le Colonne d’Ercole e giunsero a Tartesso: un dio li 
aveva portati li”. 

«In Latin usage, the word, like the Greek equivalent 0éAacoa, first designated the water spaces of the 
Mediterranean (and its various basins), the most anciently known; when the existence of the 
external ocean was learned, this was contrasted with the name mare externum (in Greek 1) €xt0c 
TOV OTNADV VdAaooa “the sea outside the Pillars of Hercules’) to the mare internum, i.e. the 
Mediterranean. [...] The high seas, considered as a res communis omnium already in Roman law, 
must be considered, on the basis of a general principle of a customary nature, accepted today by 
all members of the international community, as removed from the sovereignty of individuals 
states and therefore legally unoccupiable, unlike the territories considered res nullius, which, 
subject to certain modalities, can be occupied and subjected to the sovereignty of the states. [...] 
Greek mythology presents numerous marine deities, both among the gods of popular religion and 
among the Olympic gods. To the first category belong, for example, the "Old Marine" GAtoc 
yépo@v of Byzantium and some figures better delineated by the myth, such as Glaucus, Triton, Ino 
Leucothea, Proteus, Nereus and the Nereids" (Almagia-Benedetti-Udina 1934). 


PART II GLIMPSES OF ROME (1950-1965) AND 
TRAGIC CONS (1966-1971): STAGE TWO OF 
PASOLINI'S CLASSICISM 


CHAPTER IIT EX PRAECORDUS: POESIE E 
PROSE ROMANE ALL'INSEGNA DI LUCILIUS 


The Rome that is the subject of this second part is not the "stupendous and 
miserable city" of the most famous verses; it is not, strictly speaking, even a 
city: Glimpses of Roman Nights (1950), the story that suggested the title 
and from which the chapter begins, is overall ambiguous and contradictory 
like many other pages by Pasolini, but quite clear when he defines it as 
"village", "local"1: "the country of masochists, zanoids, anthenules and the 
impotent"2. Apparently it is also a "Rome without antiquity"; «four broken 
stones» are his monuments, according to Arnardo (i.e. the first real life boy 
of Pasolini's narrative3). Already in Sparci di notti romane the poet aims to 
name the unnamed and the unnameable4; and to grasp the "vitality" of a 
world different from the chosen "pais": life that flows unstoppably, 
incessantly, and puts into difficulty the author engaged in the arduous 
search to inject it into the written page. Evidently a much larger town than 
Casarsa, but nevertheless finite ("grandiose but not infinite"5): a world, not 
the boundless maternal universe; and a filial world, marked by an 
exorbitant, unbridled wandering, which drags the poet, rooting him both to 
the ground of prose and even, later, to the abandonment of some literary 
conventions, and above all to an erotic paradise that does not satisfy, opens 
unexpectedly to unhappiness. Therefore, after the fragile Friulian Eden, the 
indelible hell of the last: so last that they live like animals: poor children 
who prefer to sell themselves rather than attend school or work; young 
people who do not leave to seek their fortune elsewhere, because Rome 
itself often represents that elsewhere to which they have come from other 
countries of hunger and poverty; orphaned children, or with parents who are 
only carnal, who are ensnared but in turn ensnare their older brother-son. 
Arnardo himself should have made the (homodiegetic) narrator "the 
happiest man on earth"6, but the latter at the end of the story, after having 
had an orgy in a squalid dark corner with Arnardo and two other boys, 
appears like this "fleshless"7, that is, macerated by erotic torment, to the 
point of having become a specter that no longer flies over the boundless 


ground as the "spirt of amour" did a few years earlier. Even in Friuli the 
eros-thanatos couple had particular prominence, but from 1950 boys and 
death became increasingly consistent and disturbing themes. And it is clear 
that already in the first story of this second half, published in its entirety for 
the first time only in the prosimetric collection Ali dall'occhi azzurri (1965), 
not only does the Italian immobility/animality made manifest and famous 
starting from the first poem emerge of Gramsci's Le ceneri (The Apennines) 
— anticipated by the secret laboratory of Coleo di Samo8 —, even the 
experimental tension and the explosion of psychic doubling culminating in 
Petrolio/Vas flash; and yet, in a text so different from the works discussed in 
the previous chapters, a well-defined, "phantasmatic" idea of antiquity still 
hovers, not too far from that conceived between Bologna and Friuli: 
moreover Glimpses of Roman Nights precedes it by a few months the 
fragment on which the first part ended, so it should not be surprising if in a 
landscape described so minutely (and lyrically) we find the features of a 
pre-classical Rome. 

Instead of the Greek-Friulian «pais» of Casarsa, a village Rome is now 
sung: Latin, without a doubt, but which at the same time makes one think of 
the original Italian Greekness. In fact, it is necessary to remember that in 
the very first months of his stay in Rome Pasolini had not yet become fond 
of the peripheral villages: this is why the narrator with a thousand names 
("the interpreter, the witness, the novelist"9, Pygmalione, the Delatore, 
Cacarella, Proust) wanders in a specific area of the center that revolves 
around the nerve center of prehistoric and archaic Rome: the Tiber Island; 
and that the final orgy takes place below street level, near the river port in 
the south of the island: the young men mentioned in the story all live in 
Trastevere and, further upstream, Pasolini's first Roman house was located 
in those nearby (just north of the island, in the Sant'Angelo district). But it 
is not a mere geographical question; the «beyond Rome»10 depends strictly 
on the characters: the prostitute Nadia, forerunner of the homonymous girl 
in Ragazzi di vita, evokes the steatopygic statuettes11; Gabbriel remembers 
Nisus12; Arnardo a statue emerging from the Tiber — we will see which one 
later — and at the same time a very gifted young man, perhaps Petr's 
Ascyltus. 92. 9 (Habebat enim inguinum pondus tam grande, ut ipsum 
hominem laciniam fascini credes; that is: «He had in fact such bulky 
testicles that you would have thought the person himself was a protuberance 


of the sex»), certainly a Lucilian boy13; only one of the three prostitutes, 
Franco, remains without openly literary attributes, but, compared to a 
"wolf", he too can be traced back to the mythology of Rome. As can be 
seen, the author continues to read reality through the lenses of his own 
classical culture, just like in Casarsa, but already in this small list there are 
two details revealing the novelty: in addition to the adoption of an explicit 
erotic vocabulary - that which unfortunately he will be forced to censor 
before publishing the first Roman magnum opus -, the contamination 
between beauty and its opposite should be noted; the statue that Arnardo 
embodies, although also allusive to that of Sulla threshold del caffé14, has 
the peculiarity of being encrusted with "mud", a key word also in more 
well-known Roman works but already used with particular emphasis in this 
story together with other terms of ugliness, impurity, among which those 
that revolve around urine and feces stand out15. They too, of course, recur 
in the Rome suburbs of the following years, yet the multisensory writing of 
Squarci di notti romane seems to specifically insist on this triad (slime, piss 
and shit); and their oxymoronic association with statuary beauty returns in 
another early narrative essay, the draft novel Giubileol6. In short, if Friuli 
shone under a «fabulous sky», «under the soreli ch'al art / biondu et alt»17: 
sun connected with the enthusiastic dream of classical Athens, the rural 
Rome of 1950 lives above all at night, between opaque lights of headlights 
and street lamps, and what's more, below street level: as if, by going down 
the steps greasy with excrement and bodily fluids, one was not going to 
consummate mere anomic sex, but one was descending the steps of time 
and gaining experience even of a pre-urban, prehistoric Tiber. Be that as it 
may, there is no doubt that once again it is a river that flows at the center of 
Pasolini's eros: no longer the Tagliamento-Asopo-Ebro, shining in the 
summer air, the scene of the baths, games and masturbations of the beloved 
Friulian teenagers; nor the Po-Simoenta-Aegean Sea of my Cremonese 
childhood. This time the Tiber tout court, without real geographical 
transfigurations; indeed, with the only possibility of evoking the Acheron as 
the Tagliamento and the Livenza had already done in Amado miol8: a 
Tiber along which an anti-idyllic sex takes place, as harsh as the air you 
breathe there is acrid; the river of a Rome of mud, wood, tuff or brick, that 
is, now prehistoric, now Etruscan, now republican, but in any case archaic, 
pre-Augustan; therefore without the shine of Greek marble. If the image 


that summarizes the ancient Rome of the 1960s are the ruins of the Park of 
the Aqueducts (in Mamma Roma more than elsewhere), and in the 
underworld of Petrolio/Vas the aedicule that houses the statue-allegory of 
the novel inspired by Baubo da Priene, the one from 1950 is the Cloaca 
Maxima, which flows precisely into the focal point of the story: the stretch 
of river that flows south of the Tiber Island. 

To photograph this "entirely modern Rome, [...] of a relevance that burns 
like a blowtorch at a dizzying speed"19 but at the same time animated by its 
ancestral double, the poet feels the need to resort to the example of two 
authors anti-Virgilian Latins: expressionistic authors of an abnormal, 
immeasurable realism: Lucilius and Petronius20. Even if the Rome that is 
the subject of this part is evanescent, fragmentary, the object of "rips" 
because, as we saw earlier, Pasolini's classicism was shattered in the 1950s, 
the present and the next chapters demonstrate that what survives to the 
desert of that scarce decade, like the spirit of tragedy and the totally new 
one of satire, is destined to have a long life in Pasolini's last Roman decade. 


2.1. The realism (and eros) of Petronius and Lucilius 


The chapter begins with two Roman prose which confirm the ancient roots 
of what Pasolini himself had defined as his «dream of naturalism or 
realism»21. It is known that the new literary season started in 1950 is 
characterized by the transition to realistic writing, albeit very sui generis: 
that is, always highly poetic, sometimes epic-figural (following Dante's 
example) sometimes lyrical-expressionistic22; however, no one has yet 
traced the ancient models of that "dream", which in terms of mere 
chronology prevail over the others because upon arrival in Rome in January 
1950, with the exception of Dante and Belli, they are the only ones already 
present in our cultural baggage23. The only scholar who has vaguely 
approached the following reconstruction is Paolo Lago, author of a 
monograph on the Menippean cultural line in the works of Pasolini, 
Arbasino and Fellini and of a careful comparison between the Satyricon of 
Petronius and Petrolio/Vas; but it did not highlight that the exemplary 
nature of the mysterious Latin author is both much earlier than the last 
magnum opus and linked to that of Lucilius, nor did it point out that it (like 
that of Lucilius) is also placed in terms of a direct reading and historically 


determined as well as in those illuminated by a reliable and tempting 
theoretical analysis but sometimes without textual foundations: L'ombra 
corsara di Menippo seems to me to fall into the error of recognizing a 
Menippean function in the entire Pasolini corpus, even in the poetic 
collections youthful, that is, to verses that have only a few details from 
Menippea, which undoubtedly fall within the theories of Bakhtin and 
Kristeva but, precisely because they are sparse, they do not form a system 
and are not sufficient to inscribe those texts and entire creative seasons in 
the bed of Menippea modern (all 40s and 50s). For authors such as 
Arbasino and Fellini, who have had a marginal comparison with the 
classics, speculative analysis is certainly the preferable path, however in the 
case of a poet who has directly read the classics of the ancient Menippea 
(Seneca and Luciano), as well as much Greek and Latin literature tout 
court24, the historical-philological interpretation seems to me to be a 
priority. Of course, some paragraphs of Lago's monograph are taken into 
account in this chapter and in the following25, but attempting to best 
convey the idea of the historical progressiveness and complexity of the 
phenomenon studied there. Finally, in L'ombra corsara di Menippo there is 
no mention of the targets of satire, of satirical biting, of the virtues of the 
satirical hero: of all the tools of that ancient genre practiced by authors dear 
to Pasolini, Lucilius in primis, Petronius in secundis and Lucian of 
Samosata. Instead it would have been important to do so because from what 
follows it will emerge, I hope, that he was a satirical poet before being a 
Menippean author; and that, in any case, when he adheres to the modern 
menippea he is making satire. 

The reading of Petronius just mentioned is in reality not as easily 
determinable as the study of Lucilian satires. In Pasolini's personal library 
there is not only a modern author's translation of the most famous and 
extensive fragment of the Satyricon (La cena di Trimalchio, edited by 
Saverio Vollaro; Guanda 1963), but also a long essay on the hapax 
legomena and on the cruces present in the novel, signed by Giovanni 
Alessio (1967)26: from the previous chapter we know that the poet read 
academic monographs, also relevant to the classical world - and will 
continue to do so, as we will see -, however the book by the Calabrian 
glottologist is the the only example of such a doctrinal antiquity work: pure 
erudition. Given the listing structure of the essay, it is possible that it was a 


useful working tool for the translation of the Satyricon that Ettore Paratore 
tried to commission from Pasolini27; the other hypothesis is that it had 
some connection with the Petrolio/Vas workshop, that is, with the «critical 
edition» of the «monumental [...] modern Satyricon»28. Perhaps an autopsy 
examination of the copy could explain the reason for its surprising presence 
in the Roman library. In any case, if Petroni's two books and Paratore's 
proposal could have favored a rereading of the novel dating back to the 
1960s, Sparci di notti romane, Giubileo and the second part of Amado mio 
published by Siti and De Laude attest that, in whole or in part, the work had 
already been read either at the beginning of 1950 or even before: within the 
framework of youth classical education; in Bologna or Casarsa, when he 
had a notable collection of Greek and Latin texts sold off upon arrival in the 
capital (to pay for his living expenses29). Naturally it is suggestive to think 
that he freed himself from the Satyricon and the Marxian edition of Lucilius 
to step into the shoes of Encco and the lover of Gentius, Agrion, Macedon 
and the other paides kaloi; but we cannot know whether the poet of Casarsa 
also owned an edition of the Latin novel nor whether the Teubnerian novel 
by Lucilius ended up exactly like that. What is certain can once again be 
traced back to his university years: in Coppola's Latin literature, Lucilian 
realism is compared to that of Plautus and Petronius30 (a parallel which 
could also have been made in the classroom, during the Latin course of the 
academic year . 1940-1941). In particular, the professor uses an expression 
that certainly resonates with Pasolini when he talks about "photographic" 
language: despite his undoubted erudition and the parodic-Menippean 
ludus, the author of the Satyricon would be able to immediately grasp 
reality, to express it in page written like very few others31; precisely like 
Lucilius, who, even at the risk of compromising the psychological study, 
with physicality and vitalism makes his contemporary Rome (now loved, 
more often derided with violence) startled by his satires. Unfortunately, the 
history of literature published by Cappelli dedicates just a few lines to 
Petronius, but in Gaius Lucilius, knight and poet, Coppola writes bluntly 
that Lucilian realism arises from a full «adhesion with the soul and the 
senses to the Rome that lies before his eyes » and that everything in his 
satires still seems palpable32: in all likelihood today's philology - unaware 
of Coppola's Lucilian studies33 - could not appreciate such an emphatic 
reconstruction, even in the face of the very bad state in which his 


compositions have reached us, however we must not forget that the 
Campanian philologist was still an expert in fragmentary authors and 
therefore used to getting a lot out of a little; and, above all, they are 
interested in the link reported by Coppola between Plautus, Lucilius and 
Petronius (which, not by chance, are the Latin classics, after Virgil, most 
linked to the name of Pasolini) and, even more, the fact that the student of 
the Alma Mater has heard of a classic capable of adhering to and portraying 
reality with his own senses and with his own soul, because it is also from 
this idea of physical expressionism, of copious and moving snapshots - 
lutulent, Horace would say - that the close relationship between the two 
veiled Latin quotations from Squarci di notti romane: 

When Gabbriele and the Informer met Nadia, the whore, there were two other lines with them. 
Arnardo had known the Informer even before Gabbriele: always on one of those warm nights in 
February and March, when the two Romes flow parallel like a warm current in a cold sea, like the 
strings of a violin, and the ganglia begin to fester almost irritated by a rhythm, funereal or festive, 
of drums, which dates back from time, from the Neapolitan nights of Petronius... breath of 
obsession... placid arrangement of the unclassifiable and mortally restless vice... Boccacci 
interpretation of the lynchings and incurable troubles... They, the objects, the "boy with the big 
glans" of Lucilius, or Arnardo, accepted the unacceptable, saved despite all the honor, as if driven 
by that rhythm that survives the generations, generalisers and normalizing - and macabrely original 
- they found a way to send to hell the scruples they never had, and to descend around the ganglion, 
as if they were pure blood, to rot there for a moment - and then return to the night, warm but 


distant, ah how far away, — pure again. (Blessed are the unaware, theirs is the kingdom of the 
earth).34 


It seems clear that the corporeal, sexual theme also acts as a link; but this 
simple detail is part of the overall work of a work with a strong 
programmatic tension, which communicates to the educated reader that it 
wants to start a discussion that is very different from that of the novels and 
stories conceived in Friuli (except, in some ways, the Urtext and some 
pages of Amado mio): a realistic discourse, indeed, even if with dreamlike 
and disturbing contours. Before clarifying the new poetic manifesto, it is 
worth illustrating some minute data from the short, dense and cryptic 
excerptum. First of all, the link between Lucilius and Petronius is not 
limited to realism, eros, parody ("Blessed are the unaware, theirs is the 
kingdom of the earth"), it concerns the same predilection for the fragment; 
it cannot be a coincidence that in a passage in which the names of two 
authors who did not survive intact are given, Pasolini scatters the text with 
ellipsis: it is the microscopic revelation of a general trend started by Squarci 


di notti romane, taken up again in other short prose of the same period and 
finally merged into Ragazzi di vita and, in an exhibited and provocative 
way, into Petrolio/Vas. Both the idea of dream vision and that of realism are 
underlying writing with a solution of continuity: a fragmented narrative 
remains shapeless and therefore appears more authentic and truthful. 
Secondly, it is evident that the first meeting with Arnardo makes ancient 
time re-emerge from the river that flows a few meters under the «ferocious 
shoulder»35: not exactly the prehistory of Rome, in this precise passage, 
but rather the fictional time of the Greek urbs scenario of the earliest 
surviving sections of the Satyricon (Petr. 1-98). And we are alluding, I 
believe, even to a specific passage: it is true that both Lucilius and 
Petronius have a primarily general exemplarity for Pasolini, as we have just 
seen, but the citation of the former allows us to isolate even a single passage 
from the Satyricon, the one reported at the beginning of the present chapter: 
taken from the section following the dinner, when Enoltre and Giton finally 
seem to reconcile and, the protagonist, enjoy the defeat of his rival 
Ascyltus, who in the meantime has been captured in the public baths by a 
dirty man impressed by the extraordinary pondus. The Lucilian report 
instead raises some problems, which need to be clarified for the first 
time36. 

Lucilius' "boy with the big glans' is undoubtedly a quotation from 
memory, like the Petronian one: something that he often did, even when he 
had the book at hand37; and even more so in this case, when in all 
likelihood the two Teubnerian tomes had remained in Friuli. Memory is not 
ironclad, so, despite the quotation marks, no fragment is reported with 
precision; Siti and De Laude hypothesize that Lucil is cursorily alluded to. 
72 M.38, verse of a satire-trial (from the second book) in which the young 
accuser Tito Albucio even reproached the older and more authoritative 
accused Quinto Mucius Scaevola, former praetor and governor, for anal 
intercourse (perhaps homo- and paederotic). of Asia: si natibus natricem 
inpressit crassam et capitatam, «if he stuck his big, heady snake between his 
buttocks»39. Due to the indeterminacy of Pasolini's reference it is 
impossible to exclude or reiterate this hypothesis once and for all, but I 
think it is better to specify it: exclude "the boy" from the quotation marks; 
recognize the status of citation to only the second adjective of the Lucilian 
pair, which can actually be translated: "with the large glans". I believe that 


the author did not have in mind the specific verse and the related procedural 
satire, omitted both in the lesson and in Gaius Lucilius knight and poet, but 
rather remembered the single detail (content and linguistic) of capitatam; 
that 1s to say, he remembered the Latin word out of context, as an emblem 
of a general character of Lucilian poetry that had greatly struck him a few 
years earlier during the reading of all the reliquiae: as an emblem of a 
language open to lexicon inventions, to slang expressions and the most 
immediate erotic words. In the vague memory of capitatam there is 
therefore an entire stylistic universe that the author of Sparci di notti 
romane attempts to reproduce by inventing a new, poetic-expressionistic 
writing, in continuous tension between lyrical-subjective vision and 
realism; writing which, to his great regret, he had to tone down in view of 
the publication of Ragazzi di vita. The erotic aspect is primary because, as I 
said40, certainly Lucilia's satires must have represented for a boy oppressed 
by the censorship of the taboo first and foremost a precious moment of 
escape and freedom, and yet, as the same quote seems to suggest, also the 
element linguistic must have played an important role. The feminine of 
glans forces the Italian norm41 and, if it is once again impossible to give an 
indisputable explanation, in this case however I fully agree with the note of 
the first narrative Meridian: the editors seem to say that the Latin 
etymology was sought as a consequence of the quote from a Latin poet42; if 
they implicitly meant this too, it is an idea that can be shared, however 
further considerations can be made. Given that glans is not attested in any 
Lucilian fragment nor, apart from the neoformation capitatus, are there 
words that designate the extremity of the penis (but only the penis), perhaps 
the poet, mindful of the mixis and linguistic creativity illustrated by 
Coppola, could having introduced a non-literary Latinism into Italian "as" 
the Latin author used technical Greekisms such as gangrene or herpestica 
without problems (Lucil. 53 M.)43; or having used Latin "like" Lucilius the 
Greek (Ke@aA@toc): I use quotation marks not only because the plans of the 
two authors should not be too confused, but above all because in 1950 
Pasolini probably did not remember all the details of the fr. 72 M. or other 
similar verses, but rather the general phenomenon, which the professor had 
mentioned several times between lessons and exam texts44. This precise 
interpretation may not persuade the entire criticism because it pushes an 
undeniable underlying erudition to its extreme consequences; on the 


contrary there can be no doubt that also thanks to a master expert in 
fragmentary authors and comedy the very young Pasolini was thrilled by 
both the erotic and linguistic frankness of the satirical poet; and that these 
two planes, perfectly superimposed in the Lucilian quotation of Squarci di 
notti romane, are at the center of the rediscovery of Lucilius at the 
beginning of the 1950s. In two words: Siti and De Laude are right to point 
out that the author is alluding to the snake of a Lucilian character, but it 
cannot literally be that of Lucil's old Scaevola. 72 M. but the phallus of an 
unspecified "boy" confused by a labile memory with the subject of inpressit 
(which a good part of classical philology identifies precisely in the 
authoritative Roman politician accused by Titus Albucio); eight/nine years 
after the Bolognese course and his studies for the Latin literature exam, he 
now had a blurry idea of the individual Lucilian frustuli, he only 
remembered the overall characteristics of that innovative satirical work. 
Therefore, if the corporeal abnormality of the Lucilian fragment confirms 
that the Petronian night alluded to two lines above is the one in which 
Ascyltus is applauded at the public baths, there is however another element 
that proves it: the baths themselves. Otherwise, the author of Squarci di 
notti romane Petronius does not dwell with insistence and desire on the 
filthiest scents45, but like Lucilius himself he has no problem naming 
humble and filthy places (morally filthy, first and foremost)46; in the 
passage that follows the language is not plebeian because he is a 
megalomaniac poet to speak, particularly successful precisely when he does 
not recite verses but tells fabulae47, however the environment and the 
actions are at first sight obscene; and they appear all the more so by contrast 
with the brilliant account of the intradiegetic narrator: 
Eumolpus insisted, and when the boy had given him a drink, he said, "I prefer you," he said, 
"than the whole bath." "For even while I was washing," he said, "I almost flogged myself, because 
I tried to recite a poem to those sitting around the couch, and after I was thrown out of the bath [as 
if from the theater], I began to go round all the corners and cry out in a loud voice for Encolpion." 
On the other side, a naked young man, who had lost his clothes, demanded Gitona with no less 
indignation. And indeed the children mocked me as a madman with the most mischievous 
imitation, but he was surrounded by a huge crowd with timid applause and admiration. For he had 
such a great weight in his loins, that you would believe that the man himself was fascinated by the 
skirt. O industrious young man: I think he begins the day before, and ends the day after. And so he 
immediately found help; I don't know who, as the infamous Roman knight said, surrounded the 


wanderer with his clothes and led him home, I believe, so that he alone would take advantage of 
such a great fortune".48 


Eumolpus says balneum,  Lucilius latrina, Pasolini says 
«urinal»/«pisciatoio» (in the incipit of the story49): in all three authors there 
is a connection between the (different) public places dedicated to intimate 
hygiene and eros anomic50. Like the dissolute and greedy knight of 
Petronius or the avidus Ostio Quadra of Seneca, or like his friend Sandro 
Penna, the poet who has just been self-exiled in Rome wanders around the 
toilets and public latrines to pick up boys; for this reason in the first pages 
he manages to identify the "urinal that stands at the end of Ponte Garibaldi: 
near the Circolare Rossa stop" as the first of the "gangli" of the roguish city, 
the one from which the ancient rhythm of Petronian nights arises. In this 
first prose of Roman subject the lexicon is not particularly vulgar; use is 
made of foul language and some slang expressions, but the importance of 
linguistic mimesis has not yet been brought into focus: what matters is the 
theme of excrement and bodily fluids, to which it gives a very personal, 
lyrical, and therefore not strictly attributable to Lucilius and Petronius - 
neither of the two ancient poets sings the beauty and necessity of what is 
most vile -, and which nevertheless ours undoubtedly links to his Latin 
models because the same topic returns in Jubilee, in a step in which 
classicism explicitly comes into play, and even more so in the "modern 
Satyricon". 

Giubileo is the outline of an unfinished novel, following Sparci di notti 
romane but also dated to 1950; although it is similar to the story just 
discussed, it does not deal with the discovery of homosexual cruising and 
prostitution with experimental accents: that is, in a discontinuous, 
fragmentary form, with various lyrical inserts (even if in prose), with a 
narrator who continually tries to avoid definitive codification; Giubileo 
simplifies the style while maintaining the original acrimony, in some 
passages diluted with modern humor, and linearly narrates the story of an 
archeology professor who hides a dark double, the patron of young people 
in life. The first erotic epiphany already occurs in an obscene place; and it is 
notable that not very differently from what happens in Petronian excerptum 
the toilets of a popular cinema are told with ironic courtliness: «He got up, 
and, with a fleeting glance, the third, and anonymous, one in Jubilee, 
opened with a delightful flick of the shoulder the shutter door and he 
disappeared towards the most human of private humans. Jubilee, with 
extraordinary coolness, let him disappear, adjusted his coat and glasses, 


then with the lightness of a spirit, almost without even half-opening it, he 
went through the door and suddenly found himself in the naked light of the 
toilets"51. Here we have a beautiful example of a Menippean quotation, 
distorting and touching Inf. xvii, v. 114 and at the same time cryptically 
evokes the "dung" of v. 11352: leaving the Borgia cinema together with the 
dark-haired boy and reaching a secluded area on the outskirts, «over the 
mud and stones, Giubileo saw flowers of every colour. Yes, flowers of 
every color — but, as we will see, of every smell»53; because, by 
consummating the intercourse, the professor becomes the victim of an 
already Lucilian situation which this time, however, the author prefers to 
keep secret since the following two pages are played precisely on an ironic 
aposiopesis, on the mysterious stench that grotesquely transforms Jubilee 
into a « fetid chrysalis"54. Haec inbubinat, at contra te inbulbitat <ille>, 
«she menstruates you, he shits you»55 is the fragment that is hidden in the 
intertextual folds of the piece and in all likelihood it had been remembered 
in the same terms as Lucil. 72 M., constituting the verb inbulbitare another 
obscene linguistic peculiarity56. 

The final episode of the novelistic "wreck" amplifies this Menippean 
attitude and reveals how once again Pasolini does not only keep in mind the 
medieval and modern classics, indeed in the very first Roman months the 
ancient models even exercise a subtle pre-eminence and are the inspiration 
of the narrative most famous Roman to pay the price (Dante); as well as, of 
course, Catholic Puritanism: the true target of Jubilee's satire. One Sunday 
morning the professor visits the National Roman Museum of Palazzo 
Massimo alle Terme, happy both for the triple fornication of the previous 
night and for having defecated that same morning ("he repeated himself 
lepidly [...]: defecatio matutina est tamquam medicina »57); and inspecting 
the Apollo of the Tiber he has an "almost mystical" vision: "the 
Scatological Atlas of Tuscan-Umbrian, Annosanta, Sbordellata, Milanese- 
Terronica, etc." Italy flashes before his eyes, "an entire Oscenology" which 
makes the author exclaim: «Ah, Italy»58. In Pasolini's eyes, the more she is 
a brothel woman, the more welcome Italy appears: the sketch does not end, 
as Guido Santato suggests, with the archaeologist deciding to move to the 
countryside to better dedicate himself to his studies; anyone who 
understands Dante's parody (Pg. vi, vv. 76-78) and all the references to 
Latin classicism will realize that in the end Jubilee conceives the idea of 


being bullied by all the paides kaloi of the provinces, including the Roman 
suburbs59. The teacher runs away from the center to escape prohibitionism, 
the Jubilee atmosphere that can be felt in every corner of Rome built a few 
meters above the Tiber: and thus fully express his still pagan sexuality60. It 
is in fact the stmulacrum of Apollo, emerging from the infernal and muddy 
waters of the river - a statue which we know from Sparci di notti romane to 
also be Arnardo's stand-in61 - which shows him the way out, another, 
ancient reality: as in the first story from the most fetid Tiber the Greek urbs 
of Petronius and the Rome of Lucilius re-emerged, thus, only a few months 
later, the enigmatic grin of the statue «added [...] an archaeological and 
glottological stench of Roman latrines, where a two thousand year old Moor 
ago he had designed his tool. A whole buzz of customers, freedmen, etc. 
»62. Once again Lucilius and Petronius merged together, once again the 
erotic body associated with the smells of the dirtiest places. The 
"conclusion" of Jubilee therefore constitutes another beautiful profession of 
decentralization, which however does not already imply the renunciation of 
the Latin and Greek classics: because right from the subtitle (Wreck of a 
humorous novel), similarly to the first Roman story, Jubilee also winks to 
the unfortunate textual tradition of the two Latin authors. But despite the 
similarity between the two prose subjects of this paragraph, Jubilee remains 
unique: his learned ludus ridanciano really brings to mind that of Petronius' 
Satyricon; must have contributed, in addition to the actual joy of new erotic 
discoveries, the fact that here the author manages to hide behind his 
character, to create with detachment, to retain his own lyrical inspirations 
(and anxieties) which in the first story and elsewhere conversely it does not 
hold back. 

The turning point program written down in the Coleo di Samo instead had 
repercussions on this beautiful irreverent classicism: my reconnaissance in 
the rest of the production of the mid-1950s did not find any other allusions 
to specific passages, nor texts modeled on the characters of the novel 
Menippean or of Lucilian satire (with some negligible exceptions)63. The 
paradigm of Petronius and above all Lucilius was recovered only in the 60s 
and 70s, when both Greek and Latin poets returned to play a fundamental 
role in Pasolini's artistic imagination; but otherwise from what happened in 
the satirical prose of 1950 it was a question of methodological, technical 
teachings, not of specific quotations and parodies - techniques largely 


already put into practice in Sparci di notti romane and Giubileo. Let's see 
this series of satirical tools and ways. In Giubileo, but also in Sparci di notti 
roman, the juxtaposition between implicit cults and crude vulgarity is 
striking: a Petronian quality, as is the predominance of the erotic theme; the 
experimentalism of the first story and the parody of the epic (Dante) look 
instead to both Latin poets (who parodied Homer, Virgil, Lucan). All of this 
comes back to Oil/Vas. On the contrary, it is in the style and in the basic 
conceptual approach that Pasolini differs by a lot from Petronio. Over the 
years he actually managed to speed up his prose, but he never reached the 
level of the "master with windy feet". And in any case, as is known, ours 
always takes itself too seriously. Although Lago correctly pointed out 
various analogies between the Satyricon and Petrolio/Vas, not even in the 
last years of his life was the poet-filmmaker able to completely change his 
outlook on the world64: without a doubt the posthumous novel makes use 
of various satirical paradigms and fits into a literary-erudite outline, but I 
substantially agree with Emanuele Trevi, that is, I also consider it at the 
same time to be the true chronicle of an initiation: serious and committed, 
albeit with greater disenchantment and Menippean verve than all the other 
previous works65 . On the other hand, The Corsair Shadow of Menippus 
confirmed an idea that I had already had for some time: Arbasino is the 
contemporary Italian writer who best embodies the spirit of Petronius66. 
Pasolini followed the path traced by the Campanian poet much more; with 
him he first of all shared what can be defined as the autobiographical 
vocation, the idea that to grasp reality, immediacy and sincerity are 
necessary, to be contrasted with the fatuity of artificial literature: that is, the 
opposite of the hidden and detached Petronius. However, this is an aspect 
that emerges very timidly in Sparci di notti romane: yes, the author ends up 
nicknamed Je, but only after a long series of delaying names; and in any 
case the direct expression of private daily experience, of individual pathos, 
remains foreign to the narrative prose of the 1950s: the "pure" feeling, 
without mediation, must be sought on the contrary in the poems, that is, 
where Pasolini does not feel the need to step aside in an attempt to give a 
direct voice to the unheard Rome of poor children; where the poet's voice is 
at the center. Another Lucilian teaching that was almost absent in 1950 was 
political bite, both in terms of nominal invective and in terms of the active 
presence of current events on the page: Giubileo polemics with Catholic 


respectability, but we have to wait a few years to find virulent criticism 
equal to the beautiful aprosdoketon of the epigram To a Pope. Although 
barely sketched, the diaristic cordiality exemplified on Lucil. 590-591 M. 
and the political take of his satirical speech both fall under the category of 
non-conformism: which was also expressed in very different terms for 
Petronius and which in Pasolini is also expressed in the context of 
style/language and erotic themes . It is clear that for the second dialect 
season the real masters are others (Dante, Belli, etc.), above all the living 
vocabulary Sergio Citti; yet, as the adjective "glottologica" suggests in the 
Giubileo explicit, certainly in the search for the modern sermo plebeius our 
author ideally makes use even of Lucilius (and Petronius): all the jargon and 
foul language of those two first narrative essays is there to prove it. Finally: 
the muddyness of the Tiber and the Roman land, emblems of a new idea of 
literature, must make us think that in common between Pasolini and 
Lucilius there is also the "lutulent" impetus of Horace's memory (S. 1.4, v. 
11), not at all Petronian: the stylistic disharmony pursued by both 
corresponds to a precise literary program that blends life and art together; 
the magma of style goes hand in hand with that of reality. 


2.2. Lucilius' poetic paradigm 


Having ended the first great season of Roman narrative at the end of the 
1950s, we must wait for Petrolio/Vas for a renewed application of the 
Lucilian-Petronian principles; but in the meantime writing had moved on to 
an innovative and different medium: cinema, of which the poet claimed on 
several occasions its explosive potential, the possibility of better conveying 
that "dream" of reality already pursued with prose. Therefore, if his 
commitment as a traditional narrator, on the page, ceases, Pasolini continues 
to practice poetry even in the years of his directorial turning point; and it is 
precisely in the verses that the legacy of Latin satire must be sought, 
especially Lucilian: Lucilian due to Pasolini's greater knowledge and 
affinity with the fragmentary poet studied and loved in Bologna between 
1940 and 1942. The first period of this legacy - as in the case of Greek lyric 
poetry, the tragedians and Virgil's non-exclusive, non-prevaricating nature 
over other readings — it corresponds to the epigrammatic season, dated to 
the end of the 1950s. 


On the ancient roots of the epigrams of Humiliated and Offended and New 
Epigrams, the former published in Officina (1959) while most of the latter 
between L'Europa literarya (1960) and L'Almanacco del Pesce d'Oro (1959) 
and all - and first and second - reunited in 1961 in The religion of my 
time67, only two poet-critics expressed themselves: laconic Fortini68, it is 
Cesare Vivaldi who dedicated a less cursory discussion to it in the 
introductory essay to the anthology Satirical Poetry in the Italy of today 
(1964). It has been highlighted that Pasolini's epigrammatic production 
constitutes a unicum both within the "restricted" scope of the two poetic 
Meridiani dedicated to him69 and for the entire Italian literary panorama70; 
and Vivaldi tried to trace one of the reasons for this latter eccentricity in the 
lyric-subjective, "iambic" vocation of his verses: the main models of which 
would be Archilochus and Hipponax. Most likely the student actually heard 
about both in a lesson of the Greek literature course dedicated to the 
framework of the comic-realistic production of Anacreon (25 March 
1941)71, however the two Greek poets did not have particular prominence 
even in the anthology quasimodiana, and I therefore believe that they were 
known to Pasolini more through the Latin versions than in the original: 
above all the Horace of the Epodes, which was part of Coppola's exam 
program, and Petronius, which we have just discovered to be quite 
congenial to the narrator of rogue Rome. Discussing the exemplary nature 
of the two giambographers, Vivaldi expressly speaks of indignatio as 
«entirely private, personal, purely subjective»72: in the scholastic and 
academic culture in which both Pasolini and his friend Vivaldi were trained, 
the concept had not yet been well focused of person loquens, nor valorised 
the communal significance of the undeniable poetic ego of the Greek 
lyricists, so today we can validate the original reconstruction of the scholar 
and poet by pointing out that in common with the two greatest archaic 
iambographers the author of Humiliated and Offended and Nuovi epigrams 
has the anger, the invective strength, but that the close rooting of his verses 
in private life is not strictly "Greek" (but rather "Latin"); in any case, 
Vivaldi does very well to free Pasolini's epigrammatic production from the 
epigram and, more specifically, from the Italian tradition descended from 
Marziale's witty-fulminating model. It seems correct to trace the epigrams 
of 1958-1961 to an earlier source, more "raw" and rude, less conceptual: 
because, if we also look at the earlier texts, it is undeniable that Pasolini 


experimented with a process of filing and reduction to the essence which 
was especially foreign to the Roman period , and that the wit of certain 
verses can be brought closer to the Martial model filtered through Italian 
literature (first humanistic-Renaissance, finally twentieth-century73), we 
are nevertheless truly witnessing a lyrical-subjective overflow, only that this 
must be placed in a more with Luciltus and with Archilochus and 
Hipponax. But before seeing the Lucilian characteristics of this 
epigrammatic and at the same time non-epigrammatic poetry, two more 
words of general presentation74. In Humiliated and Offended and New 
Epigrams there is very little play, and nothing cerebral; of Marziale only the 
withering conclusion and some puns remain: indeed, through the double 
heart of his epigrammatic vein (scommatic and confessional)75, the poet 
often brings the genre to a civil, militant level; and how Lucilius, although 
the author of only satires, hits his targets by name, intellectuals first and 
foremost. Vivaldi rightly noted with irony that ours gives the impression of 
wanting to fight76. Even in the most intimate compositions there is a strong 
rooting in current political events; a famous example is the very long 
epigram To a Pope, addressed to none other than Pius XII and which cost 
the author and his associates the closure of Officina. The biographical 
dimension of the text - more Lucilian than lyrical-Greek - is linked to the 
figure of Zucchetto, the poor drunkard who ended up under a tram amidst 
the indifference of passers-by: these, like "the thousands of men [...] who 
lived in stables and pigsties"77, is the object of the poet's (creature) love 
and, paradoxically, of the pontiff's ruthlessness: "I saw his remains"78 says 
Pasolini and so, from the beginning, the violent invective takes root against 
the ferocity of the Roman curia (and of neo-capitalist society79) in the 
context of his own life experience. 

Less known but no less interesting verses are those of To an unborn son, 
also strongly diaristic-narrative and attentive to the disfigured landscape 
(natural and human: here instead of hovels there are bare and muddy 
meadows, beds of violent love of prostitutes). It is precisely in an epigram 
like this that the poet makes a first-rate confession: having "chosen" 
between the eros that can generate the world and anomie, transgression, 
defined in an editorial prior to the one published in "love unbridled and 
renewed a thousand times / like a nightmare that becomes sweeter every 
five minutes. / The love that is not love and is a thousand times love"80. In 


To an Unborn Son Pasolini tells of having bought the body of a teenager, 
Franca, called "poor whore" in the pretext81 while in the definitive version 
she is defined in much less iambic terms: "little girl, and already a 
mother"82; the end contains precisely the confession of the horror felt by 
the poet when faced with the possibility of becoming a father: turning with 
aprosdoketon to the "first and only unborn child", he admits that he feels no 
qualms about having conceived him for just an instant and immediately 
afterward aborted it. He cannot give his life — he explains — because he 
cannot love "this world", that 1s, a society that pollutes, subjugates and 
excludes; a world that made him a monster, forced him to live his sexuality 
in the shadows and in the illicit, making him perpetuate in another form the 
same prevarication that he also, and violently, condemns83. As can be seen, 
the reflection is too serious to refer to the excellent Latin model on which 
much of the Italian epigrammatic tradition was grafted; the ethical 
reprimand and the revelation are too heartfelt not to make us think instead 
of the example of Lucilius: who according to Hor. S. 2. 1, vv. 30-32 (satire 
discussed by Coppola in the lessons of 3 and 4 December 1940) had 
revealed his own experience of both pain and joy, thus giving a complete, 
non-idealised representation of reality84. «In those days [...] no imbalance» 
(yes good), «and yet [...]» (yes bad)85: also for Pasolini life must be told 
without self-censorship, without the omission of misfortunes or graces . In 
both of the epigrams just mentioned, this diaristic vocation led the author to 
go beyond the typical epigrammatic brevitas and to muddy the diction, 
normally characterized by refinement, or at least by simplicitas, certainly 
not by impetuosity: the poetic expression flows freely , impetuous, 
following the non-epigrammatic model of Lucilius. 

Another element that distinguishes the Latin poet's satire is derision, the 
pugnacious attack against the dominant culture. Already when he claims the 
highly subjective character of his work, that is, when he says he draws the 
verses from within (ego ubi quem ex praecordiis / ecfero versum, «I, when I 
draw a verse out of my bowels»86), he is opposing the literary society 
contemporary with him; and therefore all thirty books of satire, proudly 
placing themselves outside of traditional genres, stand as a clear poetic and 
cultural contestation. But it is above all through parody and sometimes 
through the explicit condemnation of many colleagues that the controversy 
is expressed: for example in fr. 588 M. (Nunc itidem populo <placere nolo> 


his cum scriptoribus, «Now, I don't want to please the people like this, 
together with these writers») or in fr. 608 M. (Nunc ignobilitas his mirum ac 
monstrificabile, «Now, for these people humble existence is bizarre, even 
grandiose». «These writers», «these»: for what little the fragments of the 
work allow us to glimpse, Lucilius did not limit himself to attacking a 
single target, naming it openly according to the model of ancient Greek 
comedy (e.g. Lucil. 875 M.87) , he also argued with an entire category: 
primarily that of tragedians, in contact with that scipionic circle that he 
himself knew more than others - and therefore with full knowledge of the 
facts he could accuse them of careerism and emptiness88. Similarly, the 
epigrammatist Pasolini attacks intellectuals who were more and less known 
to him ("some radicals", the "Catholic critics", the "contemporary men of 
letters", the "Novissimi"89). Nonetheless, he replies to those who, by 
signing their name and surname or hiding behind a vile pseudonym, in 
newspapers and magazines of various kinds made accusations against both 
his work and his life, which since 1955 had been subject to judicial and 
media persecution increasingly growing: Gino Gerola, Giorgio Barberi 
Squarotti, Domenico Cerroni Cadoresi, Mario Luzi, Mario Costanzo, 
Giorgio Nelson Page are just some of the nominal targets. Let's see two 
examples of scomamatic epigrams, which I consider beautiful although less 
than the two river-epigrams almost overflowing in the satirical genre: 


A Gerola 


Stylistic too! You too are a philologist! 

Until yesterday you were one of the hundred uncertain poets: 
now make lists of adjectives, fix origins, 

you are sensitive to clicks, you spot spies: 

and discover the explicit as implicit, 

prove my non-poems not poetry.90 


a j.d. 


Poor servant, trying to save even the cabbages 
allowing myself to be clever: miserable alibi!91 


The biting nature does not prevent the use of a typical comic expedient 
also valorized by Martial (as well as by Lucilius): the paronomasia («able- 
alibi»), here as elsewhere strengthened by a dense network of phonic 
references92. Furthermore, it should not go unnoticed that it is once again 
the poet's life that is placed at the centre, because in crucial verses such as 


those of the clausula pronouns and adjectives of the first person singular 
occur (frequent throughout his epigrammatic production: only twelve of the 
twenty-eight texts of the corpus included in The religion of my time they do 
not use it and allude to the author, when there is the opportunity, in the third 
person). Particularly noteworthy is the thirteenth of the New Epigrams for 
the adoption of the proper name ("You never existed, old papal sheep: / now 
you exist a little because Pasolini exists a little"93): verses that can be 
similar to fr. 671-672 M. (Publicanus vero ut Asiae fiam, ut scripturarius, / 
pro Lucilio, id ego nolo, [...]; that is: «The fact is that I don't want to be a 
publican in Asia Minor, the tax collector instead of myself: Lucilius"). Let it 
be clear that this, like all the latest comparisons, do not postulate a direct 
dependence but only a harmony between the two poets: a convergence 
developed following his youthful studies because it does not seem likely 
that our poet reread the Lucilian fragments either at the beginning or at the 
end. of the 1950s, but rather recovered some mere general satirical tools 
(some of which were characteristic of the poet from Sessa Aurunca). 
Among these poetic resources there is the parody of the classics, absent in 
the epigrams yet used in an almost contemporary poem such as In the death 
of realism (1960), also published in The religion of my time: the verse is 
made to funeral oration that in the third act of Shakespeare's Julius Caesar 
Mark Antony pronounces before the dictator's corpse; while Pasolini 
himself takes on the role of the orator, in Cesare's place there is Realism 
stabbed to death by the essential, «neo-purist»94 realistic prose of Carlo 
Cassola, winner of the fourteenth edition of the Strega Prize. It is interesting 
that such a parody of the Theater was specifically conceived for a literary 
evening at the Open Gate Theater in Rome (27 June 1960), on an occasion 
packed with those same intellectuals and writers already targeted in the 
epigrams: the poet read In death of realism at the presentation of the 
finalists of the Prize, thus making fun of the one who would then win in 
person, in front of an entire audience of spectators and with the insistence 
suggested by the model, i.e. with the refrain «Brutus is an honorable man» 
changed to «Cassola is a respectable writer»95. Both in this and in most 
cases the parodied text is only an instrument of satire, not the target: as in 
the most well-known and "best" preserved composition today (the 
Concilium deorum) Lucilius did not intend to ridicule Homer or Ennius but 
from a on one side their "uncertain" followers and on the other, first and 


foremost, the successful orator and politician Lucius Cornelius Lentulus 
Lupo (Lucil. 1-54 M.), thus the author of In death of realism lashes out 
against culture dominant which is about to sanction the victory of Cassola's 
novel Bube's Girl, not against Shakespeare. And it is very important that in 
the explicit, as if to seal the new poetic-satirical vein, a Lucilian term is 
used; It is with the following verses that the peroratio of Pasolini-Marco 
Antonio concluded, called on stage to present The Non-existent Knight by 
Italo Calvino even before polemicizing with the opposing writer and his 
supporters: 


Yet although treacherously stabbed 

and now defunct, the impure Realism 

— sealed with partisan blood 

and the passion of the Marxists — 

leaves it to everyone, individually, 
"seventy-five lire" renewed 

sense of history: they are few, nothing, 
compared to the millions of metahistory 

and of capital: but they are something. 

He also leaves you the Pasticciaccio di Gadda, 
stupendous prefiguration of every 

creating camouflage: it leaves you together 
Moravia's good and ruthless diagnoses, 

the sociological sweetness of Levi, 

Bassani's golden story, the creatures 

from the Island of Arturo, some young people 
who hopes for a non-slavish future, 

and a small Bolognese workshop... 

And Calvino leaves you. His prose 

rather French than Tuscan, 

his flair more Voltarian than 

Strapaesano: its simplicity 

not grey, its measure not tedious, 

its non-presumptuous clarity. 

His beautiful love for the world 

leavened and twisted by the fairy tale. 

The neo-purists, the white socialists 

— welcomed in the Vatican — they will not be able to 
never again deprive yourself of this inheritance. 
The works and acts that Realism leaves you 
they survive him. Such is his strength... 

But heaven grant that this isn't mine 

what a bitter Shakespearean joke...96 


This fluvial speech - one hundred and eighty verses against the one 
hundred and twenty of the original -, so soft that it would almost seem 
improvised, pronounced off the cuff, 1s actually worthy of being defined as 
a "joke" just as the Latin poet did with his compositions: if today we speak 
commonly of Lucilian satires because this is how Horace defines the genre 
founded by his predecessor, in truth we do not know what the exact title of 
the thirty books was; apart from the generic definition of poemata (fr. 1013 
M.), Lucilius spoke of schedia, «improvisations» (fr. 1279 M.), and above 
all of ludus ac sermones, or «joking speeches» (fr. 1039 M.) . The final 
verse of In morte del realismo therefore seems to me to be the best seal for 
the first Lucilian season of Pasolini's satirical poetry; and it matters little 
that it is not contained in the epigrams, because Vivaldi already pointed out 
in 1964 that all the poet-filmmaker's most recent verses included other 
satirical ideas97. It is precisely this latest production, that is, Poems in the 
form of a rose, that we must now look at; first, however, it 1s worth 
summarizing and closing the question on the classical sources of 
Humiliated and Offended and New Epigrams. 

Since the fifteen books in which Marziale's work has been brought 
together are varied; they constitute an essential model for the Italian 
epigrammatic tradition; and they grafted a Greek genre into a proudly 
Roman one such as satire: for all three reasons anyone will be able to find 
convergences between Pasolini's verses and those of the poet from Bilbilt. 
Yet, like Vivaldi, I do not consider them stringent; the debt towards the 
ancient must be sought elsewhere, even outside the epigrammatic genre, 
and more than in Archilochus and Hipponax, in Lucilius, an author dear to 
ours since his early youth and rediscovered as soon as he arrived in Rome 
fleeing from Casarsa. The reasons for this harmony are mainly expressive: 
on the one hand they concern the style, modest (in appearance!) and 
magmatic like reality (the one described in the two river-epigrams); on the 
other to the vis scomamatica, vigorous without sparing of means, more 
virulent than that of Marziale, albeit pungent98. However, there are also 
technical and conceptual reasons: the sometimes nominal, sometimes 
collective invective, the iron morality underlying the attack, the self- 
schediasm (so radical in the contemporary epigrammatist that frequently, as 
Santato points out, the results are so negligible as to condemn the epigram 
to the oblivion of minor production99); and certainly of these first three 


reasons it is precisely the first that is the main one: the poet first of all 
polemicizes with his colleagues, often inserting the invective also within a 
political horizon, which is precisely the other side of the more openly 
escommatic satire. However, there is a second heart, even more Lucian, that 
is, the tendency towards subjective vision, towards confession: to 
sometimes turn one's epigrams into "diary pages" to which one can entrust 
those intimate thoughts that one usually shares with one's closest friends. 
These reasons, combined with the discussion made in the previous 
paragraph and with archaeology, should be sufficient not only to validate 
the present interpretation, but also to exclude that other ancient 
epigrammatists contributed to Humiliated and offended, to New epigrams 
and to the verses excluded from The religion of my time. In the private 
Roman library there were three collections of epigrams: in addition to those 
by Martial translated by his friend Vivaldi, part of the Palatine Anthology; 
yet only one edition is prior to the years 1958-1959100: Greek Epigrams 
(1957), an anthology of author's versions (by the classicist Rina Sara 
Virgillito) influenced by Quasimodo's model and concentrated on erotic and 
funerary production (mostly by Anite, Leonidas of Taranto, Meleagro and 
Paolo Silenziario), therefore not at all consonant with Pasolini's epigram. 
The second phase of the Lucilian legacy must be traced precisely in that 
collection to which Vivaldi drew attention; anthology to be kept in close 
relationship with the following one, Trasumanar e organizer (1971): in other 
words, it corresponds to the poetic corpus of the 1960s. Let's start with a 
poem published in 1964 in the magazine Julia Gens and unfortunately 
excluded from the two collections like other worthy verses: The Man from 
Bandung, which contains another exceptional confession, similar to the 
secret of To an Unborn Son. While with Franca the poet had traveled along 
the Cassia, in a northerly direction, in this other river-text he sets out "along 
the Appia" (v. \): "the new Appia" (v. 2), Pasolini immediately points out, 
however, one must not believe him not only because the life of Rome 
«clings like crazy / to the solemn embankments, to the Aqueducts, / to the 
ancient quarries» (vv. 13-15)101, but above all because the race towards the 
south, towards those that he calls "the kingdoms of hunger", that is, the 
South of the world (Africa in particular), produces an effect of allochrony: 
it leads to an ancestral universe in which the poet-viator sees the signs of 
Greco-Roman antiquity, which it depends both on the recent reading and 


translation of Aeschylus’ Oresteia and on the Latin model underlying the 
long composition, Lucilius' Iter Siculum. The hodoeporic saturation of the 
third book had been discussed by Coppola in the lesson of 25 February 
1941102, and given the importance of the theme of the journey within the 
satirical tradition - from Horace to Petronius and beyond: that is, up to 
Rutilio Namaziano, to limit ourselves to ancient sphere — it is unlikely that 
it was completely forgotten by the poet-filmmaker; on the other hand, 
almost all the poems that we will see in these last pages of the chapter 
propose the satirical (and, further upstream, Menippean) topos of the 
journey: a topos which is also at the basis of the "modern Satyricon" and 
moreover with the same dual direction of southern decentralization and the 
underworld. It should also be considered that, as bad as Lucil's state was. 
97-147 M., philology was able to reconstruct the journey of the ancient 
poet: so much so that in the Marxian edition the student could even consult 
the map with the illustration of the itinerary from Rome to Milazzo; and 
from Coleo di Samo we already know how much the young Pasolini was 
attracted by cards103. But a geographical detail, in v. 240, seems to further 
confirm the imprint — however vague — of the Iter Siculum. In The Man 
from Bandung the Third World begins immediately after Cecafumo, an area 
along the Tuscolana which belongs to the suburban neighborhood of 
Quadraro: the poet-viator immediately talks about the kids from Kochi, 
Nairobil04, Mombasa and an anonymous village in Sudan; but he does not 
forget the children of the South and the only Italian land that Pasolini 
mentions, in addition to the outskirts of Rome, is the «land of the 
Mazzoni»105, that is precisely that plain of the Volturno where the 
aristocrat Lucilitus owned most of the land properties: in short, the 
birthplace of his model, through which he could not fail to pass as he 
headed towards the large estates further south, in Sicily. We know Horace's 
traveling companions in the Iter Brundisinum and, for what little the 
fragments of the Satyricon allow us to glimpse, those of Encco; conversely 
we do not know at all who Lucilius had brought with him on the journey 
south. In the case of Pasolini, however, both companions and destination of 
the journey are «the children of Aversa, or of Kerala, or of Africa» 106, they 
are those very poor children, without a future, good as angels and ferocious 
as animals, sung in many other verses , prose and more or less 
contemporary films. 


Earlier I spoke about decentralization because the author's polemic is 
aimed against colonialism: denounced almost a decade earlier by the 
Bandung conference (1955), according to ours it had not made India, Africa 
and South America mere kingdoms of misery, but hells on earth; nations 
without history, prehistoric peoples of naked skulls where paradoxically the 
poet manages to feel life more alive, or, to quote some famous lines, where 
«it is more sacred where the world is more animal»107. The text expressly 
says: «rustici Leti»; and specifies that Hades does not open up «in space but 
[...] in time», «in what has been»108: the time without progress of the 
barbaric peoples killed by the European powers (barbarians in Pasolini's 
sense of Greek -barbarians). At the beginning of the journey, the eastern sea 
of Kochi is defined as "Greek", near whose "funeral [...] pier" runs Revi, a 
"fiery and soft brunet" (oxymoron similar to that of the Alcaic teenager in 
The Borders !)109; in Davidson's Africa, behind which we have already 
seen hovering the "ghost" of Orestes, the plants appear "as big as temples": 
a detail valorised not only explicitly in the Notes for an African Orestes, but 
both in Oedipus Rex , where the Pythian temple is precisely a large 
Moroccan tree, and in Medea, in which, starting from Fraze's readings, 
great importance is given to the vegetal image, connected to the theme of 
the sacred; finally the last long verse of The Man from Bandung focuses on 
a telluric dance of the Dinka people which in some slightly later pages (the 
essay From the laboratory, published in January 1966 in Nuovi Argomenti 
and later merged into the linguistic section of Heretical empiricism) 
Pasolini compares it to «Greek dances as imagined when reading the verses 
of the poets»110. Apart from the microscopic allusion to the dance of 
jubilation for the death of Cleopatra, an ode present among the exam texts 
such as the Lucilian Iter Siculum, what counts is the macroscopic act of 
adoption with which the poet-viator partly denies the confession of A 
unborn child: 

Eh, prodigal son, you say, 

bourgeois brothers of Piazza del Popolo, 

o Montmartre, o Piccadilly, lo so! 

I was in the Centers during my mother's age, 
it is enough for me. You think about destiny 
of your children: my curse 


of a Catholic, of a betrayed Puritan, 
is (and it doesn't come true): «Have fascist children! 


May they destroy you with ideas 

born from your ideas! With hate 

born from your hatred!». In the realms of hunger, 
they are my children; black or brown puppies, 
born from the seed of unsuspecting, sweet victims 
damned to the shame of poverty. 

Indeed, I saw my child, 

who resembled me like no one else in Italy: 

it was there, poor thing, under my knees 

and I didn't see him, in an open space 

where Denka naked and disguised as tigers 

they danced their crazy dance, 

with the women in a circle like drug addicts, 
stupid like our abnormal little girls, 

and the young males dressed as beasts, 

solemn, and the old, without shame, 

more atrociously unrestrained than the boys: 
they were scary. And he too, poor thing, 

he was afraid. I looked down, 

and I met his, of milk, in my little mouth 

black: I shook his hand, and he 

he confidently shook mine. I asked him: 

«What's your name?», and he, with a sweet smile 
which makes four-year-olds precocious: 
«Paolino!» he told me. Baptized little black man, 
in white shorts among the naked Denka, 

you are my baby. I will not return 

from the outskirts of Rome or the world, 
according to the fate of the Prodigal Son, 

on which you would be ready to bet, 

vulgar bourgeois and exquisite bourgeois, 

or rather, I will return, if that is human, 

but going further and further.111 


Thus ends the Iter Africanum, with a double parody of the gospels: the 
well-known parable of Luke. 15. 11-32 and a short passage on the rejection 
of common blood ties, also translated into the 1964 film (Mt. 12. 46- 
50)112. Once again it is not the parodied text that is ridiculed: both because 
with great sincerity the author points out his own indelible past as a 
Catholic and, moreover, hurls a curse which certainly intends to recall the 
typical alteration of the biblical prophets113 (and could also remember the 
pious Alcaeus of fr. 129 V., more than the Lucilian gods who confabulate on 
the fate of death to be assigned to Lentulus Lupo114); and because the poet- 
prodigal son eventually returns to the streets of the Center: to go further, 


yes, but he returns. The only target of the ferocious criticism are the 
bourgeois brothers and fathers, who have reduced the entire Third World to 
hopeless victims and condemned them to the shame of poverty. Last detail 
worthy of note: the comic-satirical portrait dedicated to European 
missionaries, among the very few who knew how to give love instead of 
abuse and indifference; their category is embodied by the "little father 
Colussi": it is no coincidence that he is small and Colussi like his mother 
Susanna; and it is no coincidence that he too was unable to return to hateful 
Europel15. 

The satirical theme of the journey reappears, with interesting innovations, 
in other river-poems written in the first half of the 1960s. I insist on the 
Horatian concept of muddy stream because it cannot be a coincidence that 
Lucilian echoes occur in texts of considerable length; or, in the case of 
epigrams, more extensive than the average of the genre. The diaristic- 
traveling form abounds, in reality, precisely in Poetry in the form of a rose: 
two entire sections contain poems written during the inspections for The 
Gospel according to Matthew and as such they are presented, as travel 
notes, "improvisations", however this does not enough to make them 
examples neither of satire tout court nor of “Lucilian” satire; with them the 
rest of the collection even shares the idea of mixis, of impermeability to 
literary codifications, because Pasolini's poetic vein appears more varied 
than elsewhere, always in progress, but it 1s only in the last years of his life 
that the impetus creative and in prose and verse flows into Cynic- 
Menippean writing116. It is therefore necessary to look at specific texts, not 
at the entire anthology. The journey begins to lose a bit of its specific 
Lucilian heritage in compositions where the mockery becomes more light- 
hearted, playful; we have seen that the Latin poet himself had spoken of his 
satires as "jokes", however in texts such as Cantos del volo cosmico and 
Canto di un bianco errant per |'Africa, as rightly indicated by Lago117, the 
lesson also really seems to have been understood by Luciano di Samosata, 
read in high school and rediscovered in the last months of his life, just in 
time to be quoted and alluded to profitably in Petrolio/Vas. 

The last satire in which, among the ancient sources, the mere imprint of 
Lucilius can be recognised, on the contrary, is that of Shakespeare's Poem 
for a verse (1963)118: the diaristic aspect that the Iter Siculum must have 
had and which is been well imitated in the Iter Africanum, it leaves room 


here for a much more complex discourse, defined with the already Lucilian 
term of "poem" - once again it is the English poet who becomes an 
instrument of "Lucilian" satire: after Julius Caesar, Othello —, prosimetric 
like the saturated menippea and in which the biographical parts are 
alternated with a parody of the epic and a political-cultural polemic. Let's 
first look at the difficult plot. The poet-filmmaker is at home, in his Roman 
home studio; it is ten o'clock on a gray and disturbing morning, similar to 
the one that begins another "ancient" poem from the same anthology: the 
very next one (Le belle flags)119. The morning sickness is immediately 
connected not to the simple gloominess of the day, but also to an 
incomprehensible bird, asleep in the house; it is only when the protagonist 
is struck by the following passage from Shakespeare: «What you know, you 
now: / from this time forth I never will speak word» (Othello V. II, vv. 303- 
304), that it begins to insinuate in the expert reader the suspicion that the 
winged monster is none other than the poet's conscience, afraid of the worm 
of the future: the driving force of bourgeois, progressive society; which 
Pasolini would finally like to get md of definitively. In any case, after 
reading Othello, "the black bird"120 awakens and the protagonist decides to 
engage in a duel with her that drags him to the sky, above Rome and from 
there once again to the south: from the suburbs to the cities and endless, 
virgin horizons of the Third World. The flight-duel is discontinuous because 
several times the poet-«Orlando boring»121 finds himself on the ground 
and then grabbed and lifted back into the sky: in this alternation visions 
alternate, now re-enactments of Friulian life, now of more recent journeys 
in Africa and India, but with fragmentation and disorder compared to the 
simple narrative, in stages, of The Man from Bandung; it is only towards 
the end that the plot becomes crystal clear. Once the duel is over - due to the 
monster's escape, not due to the challenger's prowess - we find the satirical 
hero on the motorway, headed north, towards Lombardy (cryptically 
defined as "moralist Keltiké"); and in such a journey, so different from that 
flight which, although gruesome, had allowed him to revisit the muddy 
meadows where "beardless / Finance Guards" retreat with little girls like 
Franca, the lands where his "friend Denka who dresses in party / naked like 
grandparents or worms", the shantytowns where one can buy the love-non- 
love of "softly black boys, born / in the silken wombs of unaware 
herbivores", the lands in which "every flamboyant is a little temple with his 


column and his small vault"122: in short, along an itinerary that takes him 
very far from his beloved places, into the heart of the "New Prehistory" 
(Milan, capital of bourgeois moralism) rather than into Prehistory tout 
court, the poet cannot help but in conclusion, launch a feral scream, 
hysterical like the scream of the Erinyes, against that blue northern sky 
among whose areas the small bird had wandered away and was lost: «none 
of the problems of the fifties / matter to me anymore! I betray the bruisers / 
moralists who have made socialism a Catholicism / equally boring! ah, ah, 
the busy province! / ah, ah, the competition to be a more rational poet than 
the other! / the drug, for poor professors, of ideology! I REJECT FROM 
THE RIDICULOUS DECADE!» 123. 

This summary is already enough to understand how passionate and 
violent, and therefore not at all Lucian-esque, the satire of Shakespeare's 
Poem for a Line is: the prosimeter and the critical-aerial vision undoubtedly 
figure among the typical elements of Lucian's Menippean works124, yet 
they do not seem to me to be sufficient to bring Pasolini's text back to the 
example of the rhetorician-philosopher, both because Lucilitus had also used 
the second and Petronius had also used the first, and because the analogies 
with In the death of realism (Shakespeare's parody) and with The Man from 
Bandung (the journey from the «Appia Antica»125 towards the south), as 
well as the epic parody, the stylistic magma, the dimensions, the exorbitant 
vis of the criticism, the diaristic cordiality: everything still makes us think 
of the paradigm of the first great Latin satirist. But for the sake of precision 
it is good to consider one last detail. Ours also presents itself as a monstrum 
and this is precisely the only true Lucian element: «An eagle on a kid: a kid, 
however, that bites like a wolf»126. The hybrid figure of the kid-wolf is not 
a simple indicator of the ideological regression towards the animal, the 
barbarian, the archaic; but, in essence, also a satirical topos that will return 
years later in the verses and in Petrolio/Vas127, with the same 
programmatic implication: that is, as an emblem of an author capable of 
elevating himself («trasumanar») and panoptically criticizing his enemies, 
first and foremost, and the whole of humanity. Therefore in Shakespeare's 
Poem for one line even parrhesia 1s already prefigured: the author who bites 
and mocks the entire intelligentsia, including himself (the seized wolf-goat 
who laughs with a feral rattle against the decade of the industrial boom); in 
some subsequent poems, however, this satirical-goat figure recurs without 


the Lucian principle of total criticism: in the trial diptych Notes for a 
meaningless speech and Rifacimento dell'arringa (from Trasumanar and 
organiser), the «cavriuol», put on trial for his relationship with Maria 
Callas, seems more in a Lucilian way to make fun of only the persecutors, 
not of the entire society nor of himself: persecutors prospectively crushed 
and reduced to a harmless «crowd of males and females at the bottom of the 
plain» 128. 

The satirical journey returns to have an aerial perspective, however in a 
more playful and therefore Lucian guise, in the Cantos of cosmic flight and 
in the Canto of a white man wandering through Africa. We find the hero 
intent on fleeing from the neo-capitalist center towards new horizons, as far 
away as possible from human consortium; in the first case even beyond the 
earth's atmosphere, in the second again towards Africa: different 
destinations but similar vectors, because in the Cantos of cosmic flight the 
poet-astronaut is on board a castrated phallic rocket - this can be deduced 
from avantesto129: in the final version only the launch pad is mentioned, in 
v. 2, and in v. 15 the «missile» is named cursorily — while in the Song of a 
white man wandering through Africa the poet-tenor takes off on an airliner, 
a «Comet» (see ¥). In common, the two poems also have clear references to 
the classical tradition: more evident than all the previous production in 
verse and, in detail, compared to the two last "Lucilian" texts discussed 
here; as if the Greco-Latin heritage were no longer a source from which to 
draw examples with seriousness and parsimony to make one's own corpus 
more modern than any modern, i.e. classic-contemporary, but rather a 
tradition of which "this world" has now definitively lost its notion and with 
which the poet, his last heir, finds himself playing with disenchantment, no 
longer the anger and fear of being on the edge of a terrifying abyss: of 
technological barbarism 130. 

The author of Cantos of Cosmic Flight presents himself not as a simple 
astronaut but, with Aeschylean parody, also playfully takes on the role of 
Orestes chased by the Erinyes: only thanks to the interstellar journey is he 
able to escape from them, to temper their ferocity. Although these 
mythological figures continue to act as an allegory of the persecutory 
society (as in Recit, a poem from Gramsci's Le ceneri), the serious-tragic 
tone of seven years earlier is transformed for the first time into a serious- 
comic tone (spoudogeloion131) and treated furthermore with a shift of the 


discussion from the existential to the meta-literary level, because Orestes' 
flight does not limit itself to alluding to a mocking erection and to marking 
the escape from the moralistic world, but also prefigures the farewell to the 
classicism I was talking about: even if excluded from the main production 
because it did not enter Poetry in the form of a rose, this poem proves to be 
very important here because it partly anticipates by almost ten years the 
third and final stage of the dialogue held by Pasolini with the ancient 
poets132. Furthermore, the comedy reserved for the horrendous Erinyes and 
the splendid Charites is notable: made up of popular lexicon and playful 
names that echo those coined during the contemporary translation of 
Plautus' Miles gloriosus: «the Rinni, over there / on a pedagna, cut 
themselves into slices , / trudging through boxwood clouds, / Rinni 
Racchie, or Grosse Grazie — down there / out of breath, / through Plato's old 
sky»133. All these characters, also combined with the choice to interpolate 
comic-satirical distortion and ekphrasis - in addition to the Erinyes, the 
Graces are also mentioned because the poet is perhaps alluding to a painting 
that portrays them134 -, all of this really makes one think of the Lucian 
model recalled by Lago . 

The Song of a White Wanderer for Africa, however, seems to have a more 
Lucilian imprint: both the political-cultural invective and a parody of the 
most authoritative literature return (Leopardi, Petrarca); there would also be 
no lack of self-parody (the tenor-poet on the run with a suitcase full of 
money135) and apostrophes directed at classical characters emptied of 
conventional meaning (Philoctetes, Crito), however these two typical 
elements of Samosatense and fantasy frequently give way the step to a more 
concrete and current vision. Pasolini does not miss the opportunity to lash 
out at corrupt society, the Italy of "ferocious rabble"136, of mediocre 
bourgeois; here he does not say "vulgar bourgeois and exquisite bourgeois", 
but rather "Italy is [only] a horrendous place, a dark Middle Ages / of 
atrocious posters, of unpleasant advertisements"137: the echo of the 
epigrammatic invectives and of the Poem for a line from Shakespeare. 
Finally, it should be kept in mind that the same denunciation against the 
ferocity, mediocrity, hypocrisy138 and greed of bourgeois and petty- 
bourgeois Italy recurs, with equally corrosive tones, in a text which in the 
first version manifested itself right from the title (Satire ) to depend on the 
Lucilian model: it is a cross-shaped calligram written in 1964, eventually 


named I bonzi or The flight of capital and like the last two compositions 
discussed remained unpublished until 2003; although the original title has 
been set aside, even in the latest draft of the text a revealing detail remains. 
This calligrammatic satire begins with the explicit quotation, in Latin, of 
Hor. S. 1. 9, see 1: «[bam forte Via Sacra» (v. 1), that is: «I traveled the 
Sacred Way for leisure»139; and instead of the anonymous annoyance, the 
poet encounters, in Milan, the journalist Mario Pannunzio, who reveals to 
him how an exorbitant sum of billions has just made its way to Switzerland. 
However, he does not follow any mime reminiscent of Horace; indeed in 
the four crosses in which the figurative poem is divided the poet-viator does 
not fail to rail against Italy and at the end proposes, having taken «some 
specialized volume of Philology / [...] / together with the bin / bought at a 
station of Gulf (which was Agip)»140, to set himself and all the surviving 
sentimental Italians on fire; to reduce oneself to the «ridiculous / of the 
oppressed, of the saints, / of the 'Donquixote / of Anger'l41: the 
paradoxical, provocative proposal is to pursue a mystical and radical 
opposition, to engage in harakiri. The detail of the academic volumes as a 
trigger for one's self-destruction renews, with heavier irony, the controversy 
already discussed regarding the epigrams; once again the Lucilian legacy is 
captured in a double criticism of the ruling class: political and cultural. 

The satirical-Lucilian theme of the journey does not end with the poems of 
the first half of the 1960s. It is true that in texts such as Mirmicolalia, 
Patmos, L'ortodossia, Rifacimento (de L'ortodossia) and Introduction - the 
first four merged into Trasumanar and organiser142 - the Cynic-Menippean 
paradigm now seems to prevail, thus anticipating by a few years the 
relevance that explicit it will have in Oil/Vas; but the figure of the dog-poet 
maintains implicit Lucilian lines in confessional verses in whose folds one 
can still perceive the echo of poems such as To an Unborn Son or the Iter 
Africanum and, further upstream, the imprint of the seventh book of satires 
, the one in which the Latin poet recounted his homosexual loves. If diary 
pages on unbridled eros are contained in the very long poem 
Coccodrillol143 and Versi del testamento, tacitly addressed to the «Paolini» 
children, it is undoubtedly the most beautiful “Lucilian” text among those 
of the late 1960s-early 1970s144 , I prefer to center the end of the chapter 
on a less well-known composition than the latter two but no less beautiful, 
Hierarchy: verses in which ours skilfully manages to weld together the 


erotic theme and the political theme and with which, above all, he tells us 
he has rediscovered only in the favelas of Rio de Janeiro is a city even more 
beautiful than suburban Rome; its miserable inhabitants, both the fascists 
and the subversives, all appear poetic in the eyes of the dog-poet. The title 
Gerarchia does not only allude, as the first lines clearly reveal, to the 
reverse order in which Pasolini prefers boys, and even more so the younger 
they are; but also to the Brazilian military regime, from which at the 
beginning, as soon as he got off the plane with "an eternal need to piss"145, 
the hero seems scared. It is thanks to a young far-right spy, Joaquim, 
presented for what he is (torturer and murderer, as well as hustler and son of 
the favelas), that little by little the poet manages to rediscover the 
paradisiacal sacredness right into the muddy hell of misery . While in the 
famous poem The PCI to the young! the love for the policemen was at the 
same time authentic and provocative, well inserted in the polemical-satirical 
verve of the poetic production of those years, conversely in Hierarchy the 
love for this boy compromised by the dictatorship is expressed with an 
interweaving of philaletheia and a sentimental outburst so impenetrable as 
to dilute the more comical-satirical verses and dismiss Lucilius with the last 
great (and romantic!) tribute to the poetry of the prechords; it is from the 
same inventor of satire that the most subjective vein explodes, here 
becoming openly lyrical, and the necessary space is created for the 
lucianean ironic detachment of many of the compositions of Trasumanar e 
organizer and even more Petrolio/Vas. The text is fluvial, as befits 
"Lucilian" verses, therefore only the parts in which the metamorphosis and 
farewell take place follow: 

Yes, there are some old intellectuals 

than in the Hierarchy 

he places himself at the height of the most handsome hustlers 

the first ones to be found in the points immediately guessed 

and who, like Virgil, lead with popular delicacy 

some old man is worthy of the Empyrean, 

he is worthy of being next to the first boy of the people 

which is given for a thousand cruzeiros in Copacabana 

both are my leader 

who holding my hand delicately, 

the delicacy of the intellectual and that of the worker 

(mostly unemployed) 


the discovery of the invariability of life 
it needs intelligence and love 


View from the hotel on Rua Resende Rio — 

asceticism needs sex, cock — 

that little window in the hotel where you pay for the room — 
you look inside Rio, in an aspect of eternity, 

the rainy night that doesn't bring freshness, 

and wets the miserable streets and the rubble, 

and the last cornices of the liberty of the poor Portuguese 
sublime miracle! 

And therefore Josvé Carrea is the First of the Hierarchy, 
and with him Harudo, who came down from Bahia as a child, and Joaquim. 
The Favela was like Capernaum under the sun — 

Crossed by sewer rivulets 

the barracks one on top of the other 

twenty thousand families 

(he on the beach asking me for a cigarette like a prostitute) 
We didn't know that little by little we would reveal ourselves, 
prudently, one word after another 

said almost absentmindedly: 

I am a communist, and: I am subversive; 

I'm a soldier in a specially trained unit 

to fight against subversives and torture them; 

but they don't know it; 

people don't realize anything; 

they think about living 

(tells me about the underclass) 

The Favela, inevitably, awaited us 

I am a great connoisseur, he is a duke — 

his parents welcomed us, and his little brother naked 

as soon as he came out from behind the tarpaulin — 

oh yes, invariability of life, the mother 

he spoke to me as Limardi Maria, preparing lemonade for me 
sacred to the guest; the mother white but still young in flesh; 
aged as the poor grow old, yet a girl; 

his kindness to that of his companion, 

fraternal to the son who only by his will 

he was now like a messenger from the City — 

Ah, subversives, I look for love and I find you. 

I seek perdition and find the thirst for justice. 

Brazil, my land, 

land of my true friends, 

[sea] 

O Brazil, my unfortunate homeland, 

devoted without choice to happiness, 

(money and flesh are masters of everything, 

while you are so poetic) 

inside every inhabitant of yours, my fellow citizen, 

there is an angel who knows nothing, 

always bent over her sex, 


and moves, old or young, 

to take up arms and fight, 

indifferently, for fascism or freedom — 

Oh, Brazil, my homeland, where 

the old struggles — better or worse already won — 
for us old people they regain meaning - 
responding to the mercy of criminals or soldiers 
to brutal grace 146. 

Pasolini 1998c, pp. 330, 333. 

Pasolini 1998c, p. 330. 

Vd. Pasolini 1998c, p. 332. 

I mean both what he did not have the courage to say completely openly in Friuli (the monstrosity of 
his own erotic desires) and what in Rome a large part of society and literature had relegated to the 
margins (the underworld, child prostitution, poverty of the underclass). 

Pasolini 1998c, p. 330. 

Pasolini 1998c, p. 344. 

Pasolini 1998c, p. 360. 

Cf. above, par. 1.5. 

Pasolini 1998c, p. 337. 

Cf. above, par. 1.3. 

«In the shadow of the alley that descends into the venerable meadow strewn with memories [scil. the 
Forum Boarium], the steatopygic hip appears. She is a woman born huge. What there is in her of 
the shamelessness of the paragula, God only knows. [...}» (Pasolini 1998c, p. 332). See above, 
subpar. 0.2.3 and 1.2.1. 

See supra, para. 1.4, n. 262. 

«Arnardo, born in the Campo dei Fiori of 1900, and now speaking of Trastevere, Via della Lungara: 
what can still make his soul, black, like his hair, tremble? (An archaeologist who finds an intact 
statue, not perfect, but so full of Latinity that it made the neurotic Pygmalion of 1950 die of love, 
can well understand the beauty of the mud encrustations that disfigure the stone...) His hair suits 
him stuck together like those of the statues, in fact, but airy and nervous, burning with a whim 
that is all harmony" (Pasolini 1998c, p. 341; italics mine). On the footsteps of Petronius and 
Lucilius see. below, par. 2.1. 

«You don't suspect it, but every bite, every sip and every puff of smoke, in the first bar, sculpted you 
in the marble of your yet uncreated beauty» (Pasolini 1998c, p. 345; italics added). For Kavafis' 
poetry see. above, par. 1.5, no. 276. 

See e.g. the opening pages: «Everyone, at least for an instant, even if without knowing it, would like 
to die to that scent of distant asphalts [...], of rubbish, of fragrant herbs and urinals. [...] On those 
tram rails, on those sidewalks, on those shoulders of the feverish Lungoteveri, on those stairs that 
lead to river level, with the steps greasy with feces, [...] the scent of the first early spring nights 
[...] freely vents his mind-bending shivers. [...] There are certain places where [the night scent] 
concentrates, coagulates, entangles, stinks and rots like an inflamed ganglion. For example, 
around the urinal at the end of Ponte Garibaldi [...]» (Pasolini 1998c, pp. 329-331). 

Vd. Pasolini 1998c, pp. 393-394. 

«Under the burning sun, blond and tall» (Pasolini 2003a, p. 78 = Il di da la me muart, vv. 6-7); it is 
no coincidence that Pasolini cites himself in the poem for Maria Callas entitled Athens (v. 38, «he 
is gone, 'tall and blond', sunk in the smell of lime trees"), built on the confusion between the past 
remoteness of Mary's Athenian adolescence and the archaic, ancestral one of the ancient world: 
see Pasolini 2003b, p. 174 and below, par. 5.2. 


Cf. above, par. 1.2.1. 

Pasolini 1998c, p. 332. 

Naturally I say anti-Virgilian with reference to the previous Latin model, illustrated in par. 1.4. 

Pasolini 1998c, p. 436. 

On the various inspirers of Roman realism (in addition to Dante and Auerbach, Belli, Gramsci, 
Caravaggio, Gadda, etc.) and on the rich bibliography on the topic, see Santato 2012, pp. 235-236, 
243-249. 

The only one to have hypothesized the importance of Petronius for early Roman narrative was 
Gagliardi 1993, pp. 189-191, but without moving from hypothesis to demonstration; he limits 
himself, scandalized by a hasty and not very conscious reading of Petrolio / Vas, to rejecting the 
parallel made by Pasolini himself at the beginning of the work-summa and to proposing the 
alternative, all too banal, name of Ragazzi di vita. In any case, the credit for the intuition goes to 
him. 

Lago himself reminds us of this: cf. e.g. Lake 2004, p. 300. 

That is Lago 2007, pp. 34-47, 116-133. 

Cf. Chiarcossi-Zabagli 2017, pp. 161, 232. 

I learned of Paratore's request, made through Cesare Questa, from Leopoldo Gamberale, the eminent 
scholar of Il boastone: inter pocula, on 14 March 2018. The now elderly source does not 
remember when the call from the 'then young This, but a natural terminus post quem is Pasolini's 
achievement of fame, therefore approximately between 1955 and 1957; furthermore it is very 
probable that the commission of the Satyricon took place after the success of Orestiade at the 
Greek Theater of Syracuse and probable that it also followed the staging of I] boastone: therefore 
in the heart of the 1960s, when the poet-filmmaker now had time ever smaller for such delicate 
commitments (according to Gamberale's words, Pasolini accepted but specified that they would 
talk about it again when he freed himself from some projects already underway). I would add that 
I also received news from another oral source of other classical translations compared to the texts 
published today (on which see below, chapter 4): Francesca Tuscano - also inter pocula, but dated 
4 December 2015 - , to which Gianni Scalia (1928-2016) confided that his friend Pasolini had 
shown him several unpublished translations; the scholar was unable to tell me which translations, 
but she assured me that Scalia meant unpublished ones both in those days and still today. I tried to 
track them down, but I couldn't get any clarification from Scalia due to having reached the age 
limit; and in the various public archives where Pasolini's papers are kept, there are no unpublished 
drafts of translations. 

Pasolini 1998c, p. 1161. 

Cf. Siciliano 2015, pp. 182-183. 

Modern criticism, however, only agrees on the comparison between Lucilius and Petronius: today 
Plautus is considered a much more measured and urbanus author than Coppola believed. 

Cfr. Coppola 1941a, pp. 280-281. 

See Coppola 1941b, pp. 87-88 (my italics). 

There is no trace of Gaius Lucilius as knight and poet not even in a very recent volume, conceived in 
years in which the figure of Coppola - even outside Italy - returned to the limelight (i.e. Breed 
2018). 

Pasolini 1998c, pp. 339-340. 

In the second section of the story, dedicated to Arnardo, what is only sketched out in this passage 
(taken from the first) is described: see Pasolini 1998c, pp. 342-344. 

Lago 2007, p. 95 flies over. 

See Siti's considerations in Pasolini 2003b, p. 1899. 

Cfr. Pasolini 1998c, p. 1973, n. 2. 


I reiterate that, contrary to what Siti and De Laude imply ("the Lucilian passage therefore speaks of a 
young man who possesses a voluminous cock"), the "young man" was Titus Albucius, not 
Quintus Mucius Scaevola the Augur. See Marx 1904, pp. xli-xlvii; Terzaghi 1934, pp. 280-289; 
Krenkel 1970, pp. 64-65; Knoche 1975, p. 45; and Charpin 1978, pp. 101-106. In the Latin 
fragment alluded to by Pasolini it was indeed "a voluminous cock with a big head", but probably 
not that of a boy comparable to the characters in Squarci di notti romane. There are those who 
have argued that natricem does not refer to the penis, but it is a minority hypothesis and in any 
case the Marxian edition used by the young poet had no doubts in recognizing the obscenity of 
this metaphor. 

See above, subpar. 0.2.1. 

Cf. gdli, s.v. "glande" (vol. VI, p. 1¥ +). 

See Pasolini 1998c, p. 1973, n. 2: «Note the use of glans in the feminine (according to Latin 
etymology, where glans, feminine, is a medical term with little literary use)». 

Serpere uti gangrena malo atque herpestica posset, «so much so that, protected by the disease, 
gangrene and ulcerative sores could spread» (said, depending on the interpretations, of the evil 
that the council of gods with which the first book of Lucilian satires opened decreed against a 
certain Wolf, a corrupt politician who Marx convincingly argued was Lucius Cornelius Lentulus 
Wolf, or of the corruption he spread in Rome). 

See Register of Latin language and literature lessons dictated by Prof. Goffredo Coppola in the 1940- 
1941 school year, p. 9 (asub, Lecture registers of the Faculty of Letters and Philosophy) and 
Coppola 1941b, pp. 75-81. 

But see Peter 21. 2: the cinders [...] polluted us [...] with the most ancient bases, "un cinder ci 
imbratto di baci fetidissimi". 

See e.g. Lucil. 312 M. (pistrinum adpositum, posticum, sella, culina, «the mill attached [to the 
house], the back, the little seat, the kitchen») and above all Lucil. 400 M. (here in latrina languet, 
«he who gets soft in the bathroom»), a fragment that was most likely part of a satire drawn from 
the poet's personal experiences in the Numantian war: a particular target was idleness and 
indiscipline of the Roman soldiers, too devoted to body care and homosexual pleasure, a drift that 
only Scipio Aemilianus would have been able to remedy; see indeed Lucil. 398-399 M. (praetor 
noster adhuc, quam spurcos ore quod omnis / extra castra ut stercus foras eiecit ad unum; that is to 
say: «[nothing better has our commander done] so far than to chase away from the camp, as 
manure, every last one of those comrades whose mouths stink of semen») and cf. Marx 1905, pp. 
150-151, Cichorius 1964, pp. 302-306, Krenkel 1970, pp. 73-74 and Charpin 1979, p. 35. As for 
the juxtaposition between Lucilius and Petronius, it is naturally necessary to point out that at the 
time of the former the balnea were much less widespread and popular than at the time of the latter 
and furthermore - from what little appears from the archaeological evidence - cruder; but in both 
authors they represented the typical place of vice and eros between males, not condemned as such 
but in its excesses: in a pugnacious and cutting way by Lucilius, with ironic lightness by Petronius 
(whose eques Romanus [... ] infamis today cannot fail to bring to the mind of the erudite reader 
the Ostio Quadra of Sen. Nat. 1. 16). 

Cfr. Beck 1979, pp. 249-251. 

«Eumolpus became insistent, and after the boy had brought him a drink he said to him: 'I prefer you 
to all bathers!'; he downed the glass to the last drop and declared that his day had never gone more 
wrong than this. 'Even while I was washing’, he adds, 'I risked taking them, because I tried to 
recite a poem to those sitting on the edge of the tub, from there I was kicked out and I then started 
to search every corner of the establishment calling out voice the name of Encollio. On the 
opposite side, a young man who had lost all his clothes was accusing Giton with shouts no less 
loud and angry than mine. And while I, mistaken for a madman, was mocked by a small group of 


very cheeky minors who mocked me, that guy was surrounded by a large cheering, admiring, 
respectful crowd. In fact, he had such bulky testicles that you would have thought the person 
himself was a sexual protuberance. What a great piece of tireless young man! It starts the day 
before, ends the next day, I guess. And so he immediately found help; I don't know who, a knight 
without honor - they said - quickly wraps the naked walker in his cloak and takes him home, I 
imagine he alone will enjoy such a great victory" (Petr. 92. 5-10). 

Vd. Pasolini 1998c, p. 331. 

The fragments of Lucilius are in such bad condition that they do not allow us to get a concrete idea of 
the bathrooms used in Numantia, nor to understand precisely the connection between hygienic 
and sexual practices; however, while in fr. 400 M. is designated a bathroom, Petr. 92. 5 refers to 
the entire building dedicated to body care, made up of multiple rooms although smaller than the 
thermae. In Pasolini's case, the actual latrines are both mentioned - modern, of course, but as we 
will see in a moment directly equated with the ancient ones - and the practice of urinating (and so 
on) on the walls and doors of the Trastevere alleys is alluded to, and in the Lungoteveri. The 
importance of latrines in the first Roman stories has already been reported by Bellezza 1981, p. 
142, also an expert visitor to those places. 

Pasolini 1998c, p. 386 (author's italics); the entire episode is on pp. 384-386. 

«I saw people immersed in dung / which seemed to be moved by private humans» (Dante 1991, p. 
555). On the technique of the Menippean quotation see Fusillo 1992, pp. 24-26. 

Pasolini 1998c, p. 387. 

Pasolini 1998c, p. 388. 

Light 1186 AD 

This is a joking new formation derived from the demotic word BOABitov («boassa»); it is certain that 
Coppola did not discuss pederotic fragments, so Pasolini discovered and appreciated it on his 
own. On bulbing see Mariotti 1960, p. 65. 

Pasolini 1998c, p. 393. 

Pasolini 1998c, p. 394. 

«Goodbye Rome, a city too much touched by indiscreet hands, cradle and alcove of Corruption and 
Prohibition, pimp and pincher. The great province was waiting, fresh, uncorrupt, non-Catholic, to 
answer the Jubilee Questionnaire, which was already taking shape, with its heart regenerated by 
new itineraries, from Sgurgola and Frattocchie outwards, in all the lionesses of Italy" (Pasolini 
1998c, p. 394). See Santato 2012, p. 272. 

The text opened with a quick overview of the jubilee celebrations, hence the antiphrastic name for 
the professor: see. Pasolini 1998c, p. 383. 

But it is notable that he cited a statue that he had already known for some time: the Tiber Apollo was 
also depicted and discussed in the Ducati manual (about which see above, subpar. 0.2.3): Ducati 
1939, pp . 271-273. 

Pasolini 1998c, p. 394. 

In the Roman continuation of Amado mio, therefore in a work that cannot be attributed either to the 
menippea or to the satirical novel, the name of Lucilius is mentioned again: «They introduced him 
to the other friend, and they went into a bar to drink more. The other friend was a Lucilius type, 
one of those who had played ball with Scipio and had been sung in some Alexandrian hemistich" 
(Pasolini 1998b, pp. 318-319). In this case, some Horatian verses mentioned several times in 
Gaius Lucilius knight and poet and also in lectures are clearly recalled (S. 2. 1, vv. 71-74); verses 
which according to Coppola would be a quotation from a now lost Lucilian satire: cf. Coppola 
1941b, pp. 11-12, 36-37, 52-53. This passage by Amado mio therefore represents further 
confirmation that Coppola's lessons had left a mark and that Pasolini partly adopted a Lucilian 
interpretative lens as soon as he arrived in the mundus alter of Rome. Also notable is that only a 


few lines above an allusion is made to Petr. 21. 6 ("[Iasis and Desi] ate the pizza and washed it 
down with Falerno"; gustaione mirifica initiati vino etiam Falerno inundamur, "after a stunning 
introduction of appetizers we are also inundated with Falerno"): the sequel to the novel also 
attests to the connection between the two Latin authors. 

See Lago 2004, pp. 302-309, 314-325, 327-329. I have doubts only about three similarities: very 
serious about the unfinished - which, from what appears today, cannot in any way be attributed to 
Petronius' novel -; serious both on the linguistic mixis, which for the Pasolini of the 60s and 70s 
no longer responded to an idea of realism tout court, and on pluridiscursivity, also used by 
Petronio as a mimesis of reality while for the late Pasolini it was a mere stylistic figure: to be 
placed in a discussion that goes beyond the Menippean metanovel and concerns the entire 
development of his poetics starting from the 1950s - a question too complex to be addressed in 
this note. 

Cfr. Trevi 2012, p. 35. Vd. infra, cap. 6. 

Cfr. Lago 2007, p. 167. 

In Officina, again in 1959, five other epigrams were published, but together with over twenty 
unpublished texts they did not converge in The religion of my time; today they are all collected in 
Pasolini 2003a, pp. 1072-1078. 

Cfr. Fortini 1976b, p. 418. 

Cf. Sartore 2016, p. 277. 

Cf. Vivaldi 1964, pp. xvii, xxili-xxiv. 

See the Register of Greek Language and Literature lessons dictated by Professor Goffredo Coppola 
in the 1940-1941 school year, p. 12 (asub, Lecture registers of the Faculty of Letters and 
Philosophy). 

Vivaldi 1964, p. xxiv. 

Vivaldi 1964, p. xvii counts Fortini himself among the last representatives of the epigrammatic- 
satirical trend: who - it is worth remembering - was among the collaborators of Officina and the 
first admirer of Pasolini's epigrams. 

For a less superficial summary see Sartore 2016. 

Cf. Sartore 2016, p. 278. 

See Vivaldi 1964, p. xxiv. Once again you saw well: see. in fact A gente infame, an epigram 
unpublished until 2003: «Ah, so I belong to the weaker sex? Well, c... broken / of the Mirror, I can 
prove it to you with punches" (Pasolini 2003a, p. 1073). Lo Specchio was a para-fascist satirical 
weekly, directed by Giorgio Nelson Page, very active in the defamation of Pasolini. 

Pasolini 2003a, p. 1009 = To a pope, vv. 45-4 

Pasolini 2003a, p. 1008 = To a pope, see. 7. 

«A mountain cut in half by a quarry, and below, / between a marana and a row of new buildings, / a 
pile of miserable buildings, not houses but pigsties» (Pasolini 2003a, p. 1009; italics mine = To a 
Pope , vv. 35-37). 

Pasolini 2003a, p. 1673. 

Pasolini 2003a, p. 1673. 

Pasolini 2003a, p. 1003; italics mine = To an unborn child, see 6. 

«And yet, first and only unborn child, I have no pain / that you will never be able to be here, in this 
world» (Pasolini 2003a, p. 1003 = To an unborn son, vv. 25-26). 

Ille velut fidis arcana sodalibus olim / credebat libris, neque, si evil ceaserat, usquam / decurrens alio, 
neque si bene [...]; that is to say: «At that time Lucilius confided secrets to the books of his satires 
as if he were talking to close friends, never rushing to other confidants if things went badly or 
went smoothly». See Register of Latin language and literature lessons dictated by Professor 


Goffredo Coppola in the 1940-1941 school year, p. 3 (asub, Lecture registers of the Faculty of 
Letters and Philosophy). 

Pasolini 2003a, p. 1003 = wv. 19-20, 25. 

Light 590-591 BC 

True, I begin with a sad twist from Pacuviano, "I give a sad prologue to one of God's twisted 
Pacuvians." 

Types of accusations also made by us: see e.g. Pasolini 2003a, p. 999 (To some radicals, v. 2) and 
Pasolini 2003a, p. 1076 (Al novissimo Porta, v. 2). 

Vd. Pasolini 2003a, pp. 997, 999,1015, 1076. 

Pasolini 2003a, p. 998. 

Pasolini 2003a, p. 1002. 

Cf. Sartore 2016, p. 280. 

Pasolini 2003a, p. 1025 = To the nobles of the Hunting Club. 

Pasolini 2003a, p. 1031. 

We will see a Lucian parody of this episode in Petrolio/Vas: see. below, subpar. 6.2.3. 

Pasolini 2003a, pp. 1035-1036; author's italics = In the death of realism, vv. 148-180. 

Cf. Vivaldi 1964, p. xxiii 

See e.g. Pasolini 2003a, p. 1005 (To Cadoresi): «Hot Southerner, become Friulian gonzo, / nothing is 
more ridiculous than the commitment of one...». 

See Santato 2012, p. 281. The terrible state of the Lucilian reliquiae does not allow us to make 
similar assessments; one can only say that Lucilius spoke of schedia for Alexandrianism: his work 
must have been less immediate than Horace wants us to believe. 

The copy of Marziale owned by Pasolini dates back to 1962 (1st ed.); the Vallecchi box set with the 
translation of AP's erotic books, edited by Giuseppe Gualtieri, is dated to 1973. See Chiarcossi- 
Zabagli 2017, pp. 116, 231-232. 

Pasolini 2003a, p. 1305. 

See Register of Latin language and literature lessons dictated by Prof. Goffredo Coppola in the 1940- 
1941 school year, p. 10 (asub, Lecture registers of the Faculty of Letters and Philosophy). 

Cf. above, par. 1.5. 

Here we find Davidson 'Ngibuini, co-star of The Wild Father; the fact that in the fiction of the film 
the boy is associated with Congo (Kindu), while in vv. 50-128 of The man from Bandung to his 
real country (Kenya). See above, par. 0.4. 

Pasolini 2003a, p. 1311 = The man from Bandung, see. 240. 

Pasolini 2003a, p. 1306 = The man from Bandung, see. 54. 

Pasolini 2003a, p. 804 = Humble Italy, vv. 61-62. 

Pasolini 2003a, p. 1311 = The man from Bandung, vv. 216, 218, 220. 

Pasolini 2003a, p. 1305 = The man from Bandung, wv. 24-26, 31. That India, after Africa, was also 
read as a district of archaic Greece is attested by some pages of the famous reportage The smell of 
India (1962); see Pasolini 1998b, pp. 1212-1216. For the "soft" aulos player of The Borders see. 
above, par. 1.1. 

Pasolini 1999a, p. 1332. The reference is generic, but in all likelihood Pasolini had Hor in mind. 
Carm. 1. 37, vv. 1-2 because in the first draft of the script of Uccellacci e Uccellini (1966) 
precisely that quote from the lyric Horace is contained, eventually expunged from Garzanti's 
edition of the screenplay, which in fact only reads: «An irrepressible joy takes possession of 
Ninetto: he has no words to express it, and begins to make a ‘heeee, heeee' sound of joy. friar 
ninetto (launches an insistent and rhythmic cry of joy) And at the same time he starts jumping and 
dancing, doing turns on himself, and stamping his foot on the ground, like savages or like Greek 


dancers" (Pasolini 2001a, p. 729). For the Horatian quote, see instead the notes by Siti and 
Zabagli in Pasolini 2001a, p. 3095. 

Pasolini 2003a, pp. 1312-1313 = The man from Bandung, vv. 259-299. 

I quote from the dialogue column of the film (sequence 26), therefore in slightly abbreviated form: 
«{Christ] Who is my mother and who are my brothers? Here are my mother and my brothers! 
Whoever does the will of my Father who is in heaven is my brother and sister and mother." I 
would add that in Mt. 49-50 "brother/s" is a biblical term and should not be understood in the 
strict sense but in the broader sense of relatives, blood relatives: therefore also children. 

In this regard, the eleventh sequence of The Gospel according to Matthew is emblematic: in which 
John the Baptist correctly announces the punishment against the wicked by shouting - the script 
already programmed that the precursor of Christ would not speak but rather shout with "sublime 
wrath" (Pasolini 2001a, p. 499). 

See above, subpar. 0.1.2. It should be kept in mind, if the reference may seem out of place, that in all 
probability the unbridled dance of the Dinka was precisely implicit in that for the end of Antony 
and Cleopatra: sung by Horace on an alkaic model as vehement as the fr. 129 V. (i.e. Alc. 332 V.)! 

«No one will ever ask little Father Colussi / to return: now his life is there, / among other humble 
colleagues, little bodies / of soldiers inside white tunics, / short at the ankles to be discovered / the 
clumsy big feet of peasants; / the funny faces of saints, with the accent / of Venetian children that 
sounds, fresh, / under helmets on protruding ears; / the toothless mouths of virgin boys, / now old, 
who laugh, who laugh / under the button noses, the cunning / cheekbones of the Italian plebs, 
laugh / at the pranks of their poor blacks, / at the miseries of their mission, / at the their foods torn 
from the dead and unborn / earth, in gardens which are nevertheless the sweetest / poem ever sung 
by a rustic poet..." (Pasolini 2003a, pp. 1310-1311 = The man of Bandung, wv. 192- 209). 

Cfr. infra, cap. 6.2. 

Cfr. Lago 2007, pp. 37, 41. 

Lago 2007, pp. 40-41 instead considers the Poem in the same way as Cantos of cosmic flight and 
Canto of a white man wandering through Asia, not recognizing the difference in tone which I will 
talk about. 

See infra, para. 3.1. 

Pasolini 2003a, p. 1162; I point out that it is Pasolini's text itself that oscillates between the 
definitions of uccellaccio and uccellaccia, eagle and monster. 

Pasolini 2003a, p. 1170. 

Pasolini 2003a, pp. 1166, 1170, 1171. 

Pasolini 2003a, p. 1174. 

Cfr. Lago 2007, p. 37. 

Pasolini 2003a, p. 1163. 

Pasolini 2003a, p. 1163. 

Cf. infra, par. 6.2. 

See Pasolini 2003b, pp. 156-157: «But he, Mr President, is the master of his life / because he is 
presumptuous; / like a cavriuol he jumps all the ramps of life, / duds!, his relationships with Barra 
and Carcovizzo were reproached / too low, too low on the social ladder. / And he who has rebuked 
rebukes; now that I'm going to the peaks / (his pale face of an accuser, an ascetic housewife, / so 
convinced of being right that he doesn't get upset, / turns to other, more serious interests). / I 
continue to go up and down / [...] / They have all gone, and even though I pretend nothing has 
happened, writing poetry, / I see the crowd of males and females at the bottom of the plain" 
(Remake of the speech, vv. 86-96, 102-103; italics mine). But cf. also Pasolini 2003b, p. 153: «So, 
Mr President, dating this woman / is a transgression of the (revolutionary) role / The range of life 
must vary / from the center to a little higher or a little lower: / woe to those who climb to the top / 


going up and down down the hierarchies of life like a goat" (Notes for a meaningless speech, vv. 
83-88; italics mine). 

Vd. Pasolini 2003a, pp. 1764-1765. 

Cf. infra, par. 6.2.2. 

For the first time in poetry: traces of spoudogeloion can already be recognized in some early prose, 
such as Un Their God/The «Maglie». 

«But the world, with its Classicism, / is now far away. / The flight! Perspective shift / towards 
Esperanto: very high speech / which brings together down there / the linguistically unattainable, / 
in the overwhelming flight of the point of view upwards. / The frost is ever purer, / the blue, / the 
confusion of languages is ever more dominated, / over there, aaaaah, where / the death rattle of 
Orestes and the plurilingual chorus of the Rinni dies away, / and Classical and Modern are close / 
like the little East and the little West" (Pasolini 2003a, p. 1388 = Cantos of cosmic flight, vv. 68- 
81). It should be noted that "plurilingual" most likely alludes to the chorus of mother-bacchae in 
The Italian is a Thief, because, as I said, there is a close relationship between the bitches of Lissa 
and the Erinyes: cf. above, par. 1.3. 

Pasolini 2003a, p. 1387 = Cantos of cosmic flight, vv. 39-44. 

Not without reason Siti and her collaborators, in Pasolini 2003a, p. 1765, indicate a reminiscence of 
Pontormo's Deposition, translated into a tableau vivant in the contemporary film La ricotta, but it 
is possible that a poet so interested in art (and classical, ancient and modern art) did not have in 
mind some other, more sympathetic painting with the theme of the poem? 

The satirical hero expresses himself, coherently, in Alexandrian couplets: therefore with evident self- 
parody of Recit, a poem from Gramsci's Le ceneri in which for the first time Pasolini had narrated 
his own judicial persecution in verse. See below, par. 3.1. 

Pasolini 2003a, p. 1397 = Song of a white man wandering through Africa, see. 4. 

Pasolini 2003a, p. 1398 = Song of a white man wandering through Africa, vv. 33-34. 

«As for my peers... I have an auspicious look: / I know my chickens, the poor bogeymen! // Ah 
ministers, ah heads of cabinet, ah senior officials, ah gentlemen in double-breasted suits, halt! // 
Take off the mask, I saw you at twenty, / humble young men, with all the ailments // of the 
province on you, with bad health, / bad grades at school and bad virtue. // I know all the 
background, before power: / how much you raised that poor bottom, // in environments humiliated 
by the smell of cabbage, / in parish priests' dining rooms, on mean tables! // [...] // I pay taxes to a 
State ordered / by my former classmates and apprenticeships, // the silliest, the ugliest, happy for a 
grade / of mediocrity [...]» (Pasolini 2003a, p. 1398 = Song of a white man wandering through 
Africa, vv. 21-32, 49-52). 

Pasolini 2003a, p. 1432. 

Pasolini 2003a, p. 1435 = I bonzi or La fuga del capitale, iv cross, vv. 13, 15-17. 

Pasolini 2003a, p. 1435 = I bonzi or La fuga del capitale, iv cross, vv. 7-10. 

Vd. Pasolini 2003b, pp. 26-30, 123-132, 167-169, 201-203, 340-342. 

Vd. Pasolini 2003b, pp. 226-234 and cf. above, n. 223 (ch. 1). 

Vd. Pasolini 2003b, pp. 118-119. 

Pasolini 2003b, p. 207 = Hierarchy, see 9. 

Pasolini 2003b, pp. 208-209, 211 (my italics: to point out the parodic, initial parts that fade into 
lyricism at the end) = Hierarchy, vv. 29-82, 126-140. «Limardi Maria» was the mother of Ninetto 
Davoli: mirroring this comparison between the Calabrian mother and the Brazilian mother is that 
between the Greek mothers and the Brazilian mothers of Athens, a poem dedicated to Maria 
Callas (who had accompanied Pasolini to Brazil for the presentation of Medea ). 


CHAPTER III FROM THE TRAGEDY TO DE 
MARTINO 


The theme of this chapter, the ancient cry, has to do with another notable 
change in Pasolini's classicism: the transition from the love for Greek and 
Latin literature to that for the entire classical world; that is, to a vision of 
antiquity that is as all-round as possible, which increasingly goes beyond 
mere textual data in search instead of the life of the Greeks and Romans, 
also through philology but equally archaeology, the history of religions, 
travel ethnographic, philosophy. This evolution is not new for those who 
have dealt with Pasolini and the classics, in particular the tragedians: 
Fusillo's monograph had already well illustrated the anthropological 
readings underlying Oedipus Rex and especially Medea (Frazer, Eliade)1; 
and even the links with De Martino's thought are not a complete surprise2. 
However, no one has yet revealed and demonstrated how Demartini's 
readings, started in the 1950s, flow into the context of the classicism in 
question: this is what we try to do here, aligning in historical perspective 
the main data of the encroachment into a very broad vision of the world 
ancient by a poet who nevertheless remained "humanist"3, i.e. still so 
attached to letters that like no other in the world he built his cinematic 
fortune around filmic transpositions of works in various capacities 
belonging to the world literary canon (especially Western: The Gospel 
according to Matthew, Oedipus the King, the Trilogy of Life, Salo or the 
120 days of Sodom). 

Already from the first chapter we know how much the poet from Casarsa 
is interested in death, including funeral mourning: the first explicit 
reference to hired women appeared only in L'italiano é ladro, that is to say 
only at the end of the 1940s, but on the other hand with a centrality of the 
first order and with a reference to the Greek-tragic model so emblematic, 
which invites us to reconsider the topic with a chapter entirely (or almost 
entirely) dedicated to it. Even without a direct mention of the mourners, the 
cry over the death of youth - still devoid of political implications and indeed 
indebted to religious sentiment - had already surfaced in I Turcs tal Friul, 
exemplified on Aeschylus' Persians; and that in the death of a single 
teenager in Sapph's translation. 140 V. However, the first absolute encounter 


with ancient tears can be found in the second university Latin course, 
almost contemporary with the composition of another youthful work 
marked by an interest in the expression of mourning: Oedipus at dawn. 
Coppola, who like Gallavotti did not have a culture limited to the literary 
tradition because in the 1920s and 1930s he had also edited documentary 
papyri4, did not limit himself to dealing with the satires of Lucilius and 
Horace but in consideration of the program of The exam, in which the 
fragments of the Twelve Tables were included, dedicated three seminar 
lessons to the latter: the eighth (5 December 1940), the fifteenth (19 
December 1940) and the eighteenth (9 January 1941)5. The register does 
not contain a list of the students who contributed to the seminar nor the 
titles of the contributions; only the "exercises" on the Twelve Tables are 
mentioned, therefore we cannot know if Pasolini intervened on that theme 
or on Horace's satires (in the lessons of 23 January and 3 April 19416), 
however other youthful verses, subsequent to the last three works 
mentioned , attest with even greater punctuality that the topic must not have 
left him indifferent. It is Europa, a short poem written in Versuta, presented 
for a literary prize and published in full only in the late 1950s, to be precise 
in the plaquette entitled Dal diario (1945-1947). Overall, Europa 
photographs Pasolini's restlessness immediately after the Second World 
War: the author appears "terrified" in a countryside where the "humid 
cricket" in the evening seems to be the only living soul, the only heir of a 
thousand-year past put into crisis from war7; for this reason, in the last 
stanza-section, the poet finds no other way out than to regress towards his 
childhood, to lose himself in the "Homeric seas" imagined and loved in 
Cremona (recalled in Operetta marina), to dream of the infinite beyond 
Gibraltar, take refuge in enchantment and wonder: here, in vv. 12-13, 
alludes to a verse from Carmen Arvale (enos, Marmar, ituvato, «help us, 
Mars»)8; Pasolini himself explains it in the final note (actually confusing 
himself and talking about Carmen Saliare9). It is important that for the 
dream of the ancient world of Europe ours did not refer to Virgil, Lucilius 
or other authors of Latin literature, but rather to the anonymous prehistory 
of Roman poetry: to a whole tradition of prayers, magical formulas and 
rituals , laws, popular sentences which evidently must have been the 
(tangential) object of Coppola's course and of the study for the exam in 
February 1942. We cannot be certain, but in all likelihood in Bologna the 


young Pasolini must have acquired knowledge of the norms (already 
Solonian) that moderated ancient crying, that is, tried to normalize it by 
removing it from the violence of female mourning: Leg. XII tab. 10, frr. 3-4 
(Extenuato igitur sumptu tribus reciniis et tunicula purpurea et decem 
tibicinibus, tollit ntmiam lamentationem: «Mulieres genas ne radunto neve 
lessum funeris ergo habento»; that is: «Therefore reduced the expense to 
three shawls, a small purple tunic and ten flautists, [the decemviral 
legislation] prohibits funeral laments that go beyond the measure: "Women 
must not scratch their cheeks, nor cry out loudly for the deceased')10; 
fragments that more than a decade later Pasolini would find in the seventh 
chapter of Death and ritual crying in the ancient world (1958)11. Add to 
this that the hired women were mentioned directly by Lucil. 954-955 M. 
(mercede quae conductae flent alieno in funere / preficae, multo et capillos 
scindunt et clamant magis; that is to say: «the mourners, who have been 
hired to gather at someone else's funeral to cry, tear their hair and scream 
much more»): two verses of which the entire context has been lost and 
which however, similarly to fr. 4 of the tenth table and the second verse of 
Sapph. 140 V., were sufficient to demonstrate the extreme physicality of 
ancient crying, initially opposed by male legislation and then by 
Christianity. And if this first encounter with the funeral rituals of the archaic 
Greco-Roman world most likely did not have the same weight as that with 
the eroticism and language of Lucilian satires, a nod to Coppola's seminars 
on the Twelve Tables is nevertheless useful to immediately highlight the 
key element of Pasolini's attention to mourning: that of female protest 
against the patriarchal culture, responsible for the death of his children12. 
Starting from The Italian is a Thief, the domestic crying of mothers and 
mourners no longer sounds like an implicit revolt against the public 
ideology of sacrifice for the homeland but rather as a real fight against 
capitalist ideology; in the poem on a macroscopic level, in the texts that we 
will see throughout the chapter with less evidence but no less force. It has 
already been observed how the interpretation of the Persians deducible from 
I Turcs tal Friul is only largely political, more pedagogical and Christian 
than Hellenic-democratic13; and how the Sapphic fragment in the death of 
Adonis is valorised from a lyrical and sensual perspective, not just a 
religious onel4; the quote from Carmen Arvale goes in a direction similar 
to the latter, that 1s, only partially mindful of the sacred meanings: it is true 


that the cricket sighs with an «immense lament against / the dead 
mountains» and the poet's heart burns «with a faithful enchantment" to the 
resounding of the voice of the Fratres Arvales between the silence of the 
sky and the light noise of the water, yet the author himself primarily 
underlines the symbolist sound association, that is, he alludes to the Latin 
carmen first of all to equate the invocation of Mars to the murmur of the 
Casarsa canals, the Tagliamento and the other river of his childhood (the 
Po): as in contemporary Friulian poetry the seduction of mere sound plays 
an important role. Since De Martino's reading can be referred to the Roman 
period, therefore a few years after the composition of L'italiano ¢é ladro, 
Pasolini must have intuited on his own the suicidal and _ socially 
disintegrating power of mourning: certainly from direct experience in 1945 
(the death of his brother Guido), but it is possible that the university study 
of the tenth table, entirely dedicated to the legislation on funerary rites, also 
played a part. Whatever the precise genesis of the thought around the 
ancient cry, there is no doubt, however, that starting from the end of the 
1940s what was originally a key theme of dual importance (mystical and 
sensual) is given a third value : distinctly political in The Italian is a Thief, 
political-anthropological in most of the other texts I am about to discuss. 
Therefore, what might seem like a reactionary love for tradition instead 
conceals in many ways a radical and progressive outlook: it is part of the 
well-known polemic against the barbarity of the "new power", against the 
inhumanity of contemporary societies, which place pain and death among 
taboos; and furthermore, as the film Anger15 clearly reveals, it is directly 
connected to pacifism. Thus the academic readings planned by an agit-prop 
of fascism proved to be twice fruitful and explosive: not only did they help 
to initiate Pasolini into homoeroticism, they also laid some foundations for 
the contestation of a world still after 1945 founded on violence and war , 
devoid of love for both the living and the dead. 

Usually we talk, as I have just done, of Pasolini's polemic against the 
«New Prehistory»; this depends on the acrimony of many texts (especially 
the mature ones), but despite the fact that the poet-filmmaker knowingly 
played with the peremptory figure of the prophet - so much so that many 
both in public opinion and in studies followed him uncritically16 - it is 
necessary first of all, specify that Pasolini neither reads the future nor 
regrets the past, on the contrary he observes with great sensitivity and 


acuteness the reality that surrounds him and, with courage, behaves 
accordingly: that is, he denounces the present, thus making great use of his 
exceptional training what I just reported hearing. When he talks about 
«New Prehistory» it is the satirical poet who speaks (author of 
Shakespeare's Poem in One Line): he provokes to shake consciences. And 
speaking of lucidity of analysis, devoid of nostalgia and confident impulses 
towards the future, it must be said that the very work on which this chapter 
ends (Anger) defines the ancient world as "scary and stupid" and as "scary 
and ferocious" the future world17; a subtle difference exists, but it is an 
intuition left to the inexpressible because the mourning over Marilyn's death 
does not actually target either the ancient world or the future one, but the 
male part of present society, that is, the fathers and "brothers » of the 
actress: even if the poet barely evokes them, it remains implicit that the 
present is as «scary» as the past. Secondly, if it is true that a poetic 
discourse should not be confused with a philosophical theory, with a 
perfectly logical reflection, then we should not be surprised that Pasolini's 
fear portends a dark future, perhaps worse than the present and the past. 
Finally we come to De Martino. Pasolini mentions it on several occasions: 
in the 1950s he did so only in the context of popular poetry, to be precise in 
the status quaestionis of the long introductory essay to the Italian 
Canzoniere (1955); he limits himself to citing two essays published in 
Nuovi Argomenti, a magazine which in those same years also published his 
poems and was inevitably kept under scrutinyl8. Although Death and 
Ritual Crying in the Ancient World (1958) is not present among the 
surviving books of his personal library - on the other hand Magic and 
Civilization (1962) appears - in a fluvial article published in Paese Sera on 
18 November 1966 (War civil), republished as an appendix to Empirismo 
eretico (1972), reference is made to a key concept of De Martino's 
ethnographic research in Lucania: that of the "crisis of presence" in the face 
of definitive separation, anticipated in the journal publications and taken up 
again in the volume of 1958 (very lucky because it won the section 
dedicated to non-fiction of the twenty-third edition of the Viareggio-Répaci 
Prize)19. Before summarizing the contribution of DeMartin's monograph in 
a few words, it is worth examining the question of its actual study by 
Pasolini. If it is not certain that the poet read it from cover to cover, it is 
certain that director Cecilia Mangini did so: the documentary Stendali was 


born precisely from that reading, defined as "intriguing"20, and as a direct 
tribute to De Martino as well as to the popular tradition of mourning in 
griko; since ours was involved as an expert on the subject - some threnoi 
collected in southern Italy and Sardinia21 had already been included in the 
Italian Canzoniere - and he not only worked on the translation of the griko 
but also on writing the opening titles, which effectively summarize the 
meaning of the ancient cry, it is unlikely that he too did not pick up, in 
whole or in part, the victorious essay of the Viareggio-Répaci. Furthermore, 
the recurrence of this motif in texts contemporary and subsequent to 
Stendali confirms that the work carried out in concert with Mangini left its 
mark: one of the most tangible traces of this fortune is the planctus Mariae 
sequence in The Gospel According to Matthew (1964 ), in which Mt. 27.55- 
56 is integrated, i.e. the original text which says nothing about the pain of 
the mother of Jesus; on the contrary, Pasolini exhibits it by emphasizing its 
drama through Mozart's music (the opening theme of the Maurerische 
Trauermusik K. 477) and by placing alongside Susanna two women dressed 
in the classic southern Italian women's dress, pitch black: the mournful 
garments of that Lucania where De Martino had conducted much of his 
research and where the poet-filmmaker shot the film that would later 
establish him as a successful director. 

Death and ritual crying in the ancient world, which originally should have 
been titled more simply Ancient Crying, develops both an anthropological- 
ethnographic and historical-philosophical discourse: the religious tradition 
of funeral laments and their crisis are linked to the question of the irrational 
and of the primitive, of the world "outside of history", but they first of all 
pose a problem of a historical nature: the transition from the pagan 
Mediterranean civilization to the Christian one. It is within this general 
framework, not entirely innovative, that De Martino makes his specific, 
original contribution, making use of his eclectic education: first of all, he 
analyzes the horror of death as the risk of closing oneself off from the world 
and therefore of falling outside of human history; secondly he examines the 
mythical-ritual techniques through which ancient civilizations protected 
themselves from this danger, thus not dissolving social, political and 
economic values. By inserting the ancient cry into a complex dynamic that 
hints both at the crisis that makes one mad and annihilates and at the 
resolution of a similar risk and therefore at the lights of history, the author 


certainly had not developed an investigation as an end in itself, closed in 
narrow specialist field: this pleased many and displeased many others, but I 
have no doubts in counting Pasolini in the first group, even if in one case he 
complained about De Martino's lack of poetic sensitivity22: he too was 
eclectic, he certainly appreciated such a ambitious and interdisciplinary. As 
the previous chapters should have already suggested and should appear 
even more from the following, the poet himself had the propensity to read 
reality in a broad, multiple perspective; philosophical, albeit without 
systematicity. However, even a minute detail appears important: in the same 
year in which he collaborated on Mangini's short film, I] Nostro had 
Aeschylus' Oresteia on his work table and another ambitious essay with a 
historical-ethnological approach in mind: Aeschylus and Athens by George 
Thomson ; in the elaboration of suicidal instincts through the funeral ritual 
Pasolini must have seen something analogous to the Aeschylean synthesis 
studied by the English classicist, that is to say the overcoming of the 
impulse for revenge through the institution of public justice and the 
inclusion/metamorphosis of the chthonic cult of the Erinyes. Anyone who 
has any doubts about this need only read the passage in the translator's letter 
in which the Erinyes are closely associated with the irrational "uterine" and 
the concept of the primitive23 and, above all, with the textual comparisons 
that can be made within his poetic version : from the macroscopic data (the 
association between the Erinyes and the key theme of «obsession»24) to the 
microscopic ones (for example the fact that the translation of the Eumenides 
ends by alluding to the pacification of the people of Athens with «Death»25 
). In short, in the eyes of Stendali's collaborator the funeral ritual seems to 
have the same meaning as the cult of the Erinyes-Eumenides, that is, the 
synthesis between irrational and rational instances: like Aeschylus' trilogy, 
the ancient cry not only conceals an explosive, critical, towards 
contemporary society, but as a poetic gift (popular rather than authorial and 
political-democratic) it also indicates a utopian path which no 
progressivism should give up. 

Another element of certain interest for the poet-filmmaker must have been 
the fact that it does not only deal with the crying for the death of ordinary 
people but also that for mythical figures connected to the plant cycle. If the 
process of mourning sent us back to Orestiades, the framing of the funeral 
tradition within the horizon of peasant culture takes us back to the film 


Medea, despite the fact that it is several years later and is based on an even 
more famous bibliography (the epitome of the Frazer's Golden Bough and 
Eliade's Treatise on the History of Religions): this link between Medea and 
De Martino is explored in depth towards the end of the second paragraph. 
More than the specific influences, however, what counts is the common 
eclecticism: which in the case of stage two of Pasolini's classicism can now 
be considered mature. If the graduate had already shown himself to be 
sensitive to the entire world of a poet emulating the ancients, remaining 
fascinated by him, many years later by reviewing Religious Anthropology 
by Alfonso Maria Di Nola (1974) Pasolini showed that he also appreciated 
the all-round culture of an anthropologist , practice of various fields, 
including philological26: similar expressions of consensus regarding Death 
and ritual crying in the ancient world have not been written, but even more 
so he must have grasped and loved Demartini's interdisciplinarity by 
reading part or all of a book that did not he uses the mere material collected 
in the ethnographic expeditions in Lucania and in the study trip to Romania, 
indeed he makes abundant use of ancient sources (both figurative and 
literary): here the poet was able to find not only the Twelve Tables, but also 
the ekphrasis of the shield of Achilles already mentioned in the 1947 story 
Douce27. As I will try to demonstrate, the last part of the book must have 
attracted him greatly: the figurative Atlas of crying, which integrates the 
historical-anthropological reconstruction with modern folk photographs and 
images of various ancient artefacts and works of art (and medieval) to give 
further emphasis to the mimicry and physicality of ancient crying. 


3.1. Glimpses of Greek tragedy in the poems 


Despite the eclecticism, the anthropological turn and the profession of 
decentralization, the traditional love for classical texts survives at least until 
the passionate readings/rereadings of 1966, that is, until the poet-filmmaker 
spent a good part of his recovery from an ulcer in the company of all (or 
almost) the corpus of the three Greek tragedians and some Platonic 
dialogues: this is not demonstrated by the simple case of Lucilius, the 
subject of the previous chapter, but also by the legacy of the youthful 
rewritings of Aeschylus, Sophocles and Euripides, discussed here; and 
since, with the singular exception of the two famous classic versions (and 


some other works, but much less successful28), in the 1950s and in the first 
half of the 1960s Pasolini's dramaturgical activity reduced, compensated by 
his writing for the cinema and from the direction of the first films, it should 
not surprise us that all the new evidence - of which the most notable are 
presented here - come from verses and films. Even a very unitary collection 
like Gramsci's Le ceneri, based on the epic-lyrical example (i.e. Dantesque 
and Pascoli), bears some traces of ancient Greek tragedy: this is the case of 
Recit (1956), which right from the meter declares its eccentricity with 
respect to the third rhyme; the Martellian, together with the title, refers to 
Racine's Phaedra, known to Pasolini merely through Leo Spitzer's essay II 
“récit de Théramene” (1954)29. Giacomo Magrini has identified other 
sources of the poem in some of Baudelaire's verses (and also Pascoli and 
the Gospels), Michela Mastrodonato has highlighted the importance of X 
Agosto30; on the contrary, no one has yet expressed an opinion on the 
Greek and Latin hypotexts, so let's immediately see what they are and how 
Pasolini's intratextuality helps us reveal them. 

Recit tells of the poet's despondency when faced with the news that after 
his life even the work is opposed by bourgeois society: it speaks of the 
awakening of the trauma that had made him flee from Friuli, triggered by 
the complaint for obscene acts with minors (1949). The Racinian tragic 
scheme of Theramenes' announcement to Theseus (the death of his son 
Hippolytus31) is implied by the meeting with his friend Attilio Bertolucci 
narrated in the first couplets (vv. 1-36), during which the protagonist learns 
that Ragazzi di vita was targeted by the Palace and reported for obscenity; 
yet, in light of the previous chapters32, it appears clear that the poem owes 
something even to youthful readings, from Antigone to the Bacchae (up to 
Virgil). Returning home to the "den" of via Fonteiana 86 after the 
unfortunate nuncio, the poet sees the severe and implacable god again; the 
Christian religion seems to recover its censorial status, against which he 
however is unable to oppose hatred, despite the inevitable initial envy: 


Ah, I know that the bitches, with their barking, 
they unaware awaken the forgotten God: 


I feel how I am, I remember how I was, 
seen from the sudden look of Him. 


But also to the most naive man in his wounded chest 
the blood turns black, even to the gentlest man 


in the amazed eye the pain blackens. 
The more tender a time was, the harder the heart becomes. 


And he knows the cold, the indifference, the silent 
and disheartened disgust of those who now refuse 


to vibrate again, and beneath them you hide 
the lost violence of his true affections. 


And to give, he innocent, scandal to the guilty, 
he lowers his gaze silently, or thinks trembling 


— the hard contempt and the frightened laughter 
confusing in the old and childish face — 


crude and quirky, ungainly and exquisite. 
And if this is pride, he is punished for it. 


He suffers in desperate and dark experiences 
inexperience he who remains impure in it. 


O sun that floods with an Easter dawn 
my poor room, and you burn on my heart, 


in the warm wave with which you rain from the sky 
let yourself breathe in here made pure and light 


the scream of the bitches, who are strangled and foolish 
they promise contempt, despair and death... 


But why force myself to hate, me 
that almost grateful to the world for my illness, my 


to be different — and therefore hated — 
yet I don't know what to love, faithful and heartfelt?33 


Here Pasolini fuses Christian love and symphilia antigonea as he had 
already done in Oedipus at Dawn: he does not intend to respond with 
contempt to the contempt of a Pharisaic bourgeoisie; he remains "faithful" 
to the original Christian sentiment, which gives scandal to both civil society 
and the Church precisely because of his difficult and subversive love for the 
enemy. But more important than this theme is the metaphorical character of 
the bitches, a clear symbol of the fatal persecution inflicted on the poet by 
the political and judicial power; Recit reverses the first occurrence: while in 
The Italian is a Thief the «thoai Lyssas kunes» were evoked by the chorus 
of mother-bacchae to avenge the death of the best youth, here they are the 
hateful face of the bourgeoisie that harbors revenge against the author of 
Ragazzi di vita. Therefore, the idea of mortal punishment and the 


connection with madness survive, revealed in explicit: «And, however, I 
know it well!, if the barking is anxious / in that sun, among the festive 
districts, // and threatens death, sordidly obsessed / against those who betray 
because they are different, they, // in human innocence / are nothing but the 
messengers of my conscience»34. However, it is crucial that Pasolini's gaze 
does not remain fixed on the sad announcement brought by his friend, 
rather his monstrous, misunderstood sensitivity leads him to look with 
tenderness and eros at the popular environment that surrounds him35: as 
regards vv. 69-98 the poet openly reconnects the persecution suffered to 
sexual "diversity", it remains implicit that bourgeois society does not punish 
him only for his deviations from the norm of the traditional family but also 
for the visceral love he has for the exploited, for that proletarian-animal 
world that power instead hates, excludes, kills36. The author of Gramsci's 
The Ashes takes up L'Italiano é ladro between 1954 and 1955 and publishes 
an extract: also for this reason it is very probable that in the said metaphor 
there is the memory of Lyssa's bitches, even if changed of sign compared to 
that poem and assimilated to a character who has long had success in 
Pasolini's work, the Erinyes/Furies. Therefore, the beasts of Recit do not 
represent the mere "messengers" of the poet's bourgeois conscience, that is 
to say the fearful awareness of being condemned to absolute solitude 
because he is excluded both from the class to which he belongs by birth and 
education and from an underclass loved to the core. to the "dark bowels" 
and yet always remained mysterious and, above all, far from his intelligence 
and sensitivity: in a poem as dense and baroque as Recit, in addition to 
expressing the "scandal" of contradiction, that is, embodying the monsters 
born from a soul restless, these bitches also hide a subtle Greek-tragic 
ancestry, because the only explicit source is an essay dedicated to a famous 
text of the modern tradition of ancient drama; because the antigone theme 
of monstrous love is present (and interconnected to canine fury); and finally 
because a retrospective confirmation seems to come from the famous 1960 
version. Here, on two occasions, the translator independently valorises the 
detail of the feral "scream". “Opa, mbAagcat untpdc éyKOtOvG Kbvac (Aesch. 
Ch., V. 924), a line addressed by Clytemnestra to her son who is about to 
kill her, is rendered without the reference to anger, not always valorised 
even in the translations consulted37; Pasolini replaces it with the detail of 
the scream, less forceful than the Greek adjective but in solidarity with his 


own vision: «Watch out! Be afraid of my bitch screams!»38. And a similar 
discussion could be made regarding Eu., vv. 131-132, incipit of a line with 
which the shadow of Clytemnestra, who has recently entered the scene, 
urges the chorus of the Erinyes to avenge her, to move from dream to 
action: "Ovap dtakeic Opa, KAayyaivetc 6' Gmep / KO@V LEPILVaV OvZOT ' 
ékAEimMV MOvOD; verses that the poet translated without being influenced by 
the philological editions at his disposal, rendering kAayyaiva@ («latro») with 
the verb «to scream» and, perhaps, also personally introducing the theme of 
madness: «You chase the beast in a dream, and you scream / like a dog, who 
struggles like a madman"39. However, Recit does not seem to attest only to 
the importance of the Greek tragedians: as already demonstrated in the 
previous chapters40, Pasolini deeply loved the bucolic-georgic Virgil and in 
fact, in addition to the article cited above (n. 29), numerous verses 
conceived in Rome also lead me to recognize in the poem the legacy of 
even earlier readings than Euripides: the lessons on the Georgics41. 

In the rural poem there are two passages in which the dog is "put" to 
death; in both cases (Georg. 1, vv. 470-471; 3, v. 496) they are not 
metaphorical bitches or mythological monsters, but rather real animals 
connected to historical disasters: civil wars and the plague of Noricum; and 
precisely for this reason they are both irreconcilable with Recit, with verses 
that have a mere figurative and teratological value. Virgil's imprint seems to 
be proven instead by a series of details rather than just one: taught in the 
school of Ciampino up to a year before the writing of the poem, the Latin 
poet must have permeated the overall inspiration and of the single text now 
under examination and of much of an anthology that counts two "Virgilian" 
authors such as Dante and Pascoli among its greatest models; in this case, 
the entire final section of the third book of the Georgics seems to have 
played a role in the genesis of animal terminology. It is not the bourgeoisie 
alone that is brought back to the bestial sphere, but rather, together with the 
underclass42, the author of Ragazzi di vita himself: upon hearing the 
painful news, he immediately appears wounded in the chest like «an 
unaware animal, tracked down, chased»43, who soon returns to the "den" of 
Monteverde (today Gianicolense); in such a comparison there is not the 
simple start of the kinegetic metaphor connected to the figure of the furious 
bitches, there is also the desire for osmosis with the (creature) object of 
love. The human animality, capable at the same time of ferocity and pity, is 


opposed to the frightening, feral animality of the persecutors: here we find 
the predilection for a world "more [...] sacred where it is more 
animalistic"44, not merely object of desire but even identity dreamed of and 
shattered by reality, by the hateful messengers of conscience. Perhaps it is 
not a fortuitous coincidence that towards the end of the poem, what was 
implicit from the first verses is resumed, in close connection with the 
underclass: the concept of the auroral, golden age; precisely because 
Pasolini shares with Virgil the dream of rural happiness, far from the urban 
center45. And specifically in the synkrisis between Recit and the ending of 
the third book, specific convergences stand out: the love for creation, 
animals first and foremost, and the consequent pain in the face of the power 
of evil that can do everything: nullify all human effort and even kill the 
most innocent and docile beings46. Ours does not seem to identify himself 
with a well-defined animal, indeed with the whole genre and in particular 
with harmless and fragile beasts: like the heart of the Latin poet, Pasolini's 
also beats in unison with Georg's bull. 3, see 51847; and in fact in the poem 
a revealing adjective such as "unaware" is used: incapable of truly 
understanding the misfortune that weighs on him. In the verses cited above 
(vv. A°-YY), which renew the bestial metaphor of vv. ‘Y-£\, the poet 
defines himself — once again in the third person: that is, with tragic 
detachment — «naive», «meek», «astonished», «tender», «innocent»; he 
could therefore identify with a blandus dog like those of Georg. 3, see 496 
before being struck by the disease (canibus blandis rabies venit, "meek dogs 
get rabies"), and thus a beautiful antithesis would emerge between the 
bourgeois persecutory bitches and the sweet bourgeois dog, persecuted by 
their peers. But since too much logic is not compatible with poetry, in 
reality it is better to leave this detail indeterminate: whether the author of 
Recit meant "mild" like the dogs of Noricum or imagined bowing his head 
like the taurus described in the climax drama of the piece (mourned both by 
the teammate and the ploughman48), it matters little; or, better said, it 
matters only to the extent that the poem recalls a fragile animal, 
overwhelmed by an irreparable misfortune: an unspecified beast, however 
radically different from those pestiferous persecutors who "promise 
contempt, desperation and death...". 

Let's return to the Antigone paradigm, which after the youthful verses49 
recurs in two other compositions, both published in the collection Poetry in 


the form of a rose: Reality and The beautiful flags. This last poem, written 
in December 1962, therefore not many months after the translations of 
Aeschylus' Oresteia and Sophocles' Antigone, starts from a situation similar 
to that of Recit: a splendid morning, golden, whose light however it wounds 
the poet deeply; even here the pool of blood dripping from the heart is 
linked to the double scandal of monstrous homosexuality and unacceptable 
love for the least, with the difference that this time the references to ancient 
myth are, although always allusive, placed in sufficient evidence50. The ten 
o'clock sun shines with such intensity that it stops time and recalls the 
beautiful Friulian past, when love and civil commitment found a free 
expression despite everything (i.e. free despite homophobia even in the 
1940s had forced him to keep eros a secret, and the path to communism was 
anything but smooth). The light of December 1962 thus becomes the light 
of nostalgia, which restores life to the past by taking it away from the 
present: a whiteness in which the vermilion of both the nature of Casarsa, 
Edenic and at the same time Mediterranean, and of the sharecropper and 
workers' struggles slowly stands out51 : red against which the grayness of 
the 60s clashes, defined as "ugly whiteness" in v. 62 ("ugly" because fatal: 
gilding from the sun discolored and expired in death52). The author of The 
beautiful flags, who did not fully awaken from a "dream" in vv. 25-141 
more similar to a sacral koma or a nightmare, it is in fact equated to an 
"unknown corpse", to an "unburied" body like that of Polyneices; instead in 
vv. 39-41 appears to have sunk into hell. In essence this long poem arises, 
says Pasolini directly, from the «Greek characters» of a morning vision that 
he dreams «alone», walled up inside the Roman house in via Carini after 
yet another nocturnal tour de force in the suburbs53: that is, it 1s born 
without a doubt from the tragic readings made in those years, Antigone and 
Oedipus at Colonus included54. It is not possible to determine with 
certainty whether the "whiteness of the sun", repeated throughout the 
development of the text, alludes to Soph's "glimmer of day". Ant., vv. 100- 
102 or in the dark sun of OC., see. 1549 also mentioned in the Casarsese 
epilogue of the film Oedipus Rex - I lean towards this last interpretation -, 
yet it is certain that in The Beautiful Flags all the main characters of the 
Theban myth are recalled; the nightmare, «in the simple sacredness of two 
or three syllables» (v. 20), divines the atrocious reality of the poet's days, all 
the more condemned to solitude the more numerous the encounters of «pure 


sensuality» (v. 123): thus a central theme of both Antigone and Oedipus at 
Colonus emerges, albeit with different perspectives, namely the loneliness 
of the tragic hero. Faced with the incomprehension and contempt that his 
abnormal life arouses in most people («the hatred of the pack of goliards 
who sneer / under my dying room»55), the bad dream brought to him by 
Sophocles' Theban "trilogy" Antigone , Oedipus the King and Oedipus at 
Colonus reminds him that he is now an island crumbled by the stormy sea 
(vv. 25-32, 81-82); that his life has come to an end, mysteriously swallowed 
like the body of Oedipus by Hades near Colonus (vv. 40-41); and that "the 
whole world is his unburied body" (v. 80) 56. Of all the figures evoked, the 
Oedipal one predominates but, as we know from archaeology, starting from 
the drama of 1941-1942 it can very well coexist with the character of 
Antigone: in The Beautiful Flags, even more than the reference to the first 
verses of the parodo and to the corpse of Polyneices in the prologue 
(Gtagov, «unburied» but also &kAavtov, «ill-lacrimated»57), it is precisely 
the monstrosity of Oedipus' love inherited from his daughter-sister that 
counts; and this appears much more clearly from the short poem The 
Reality (1963). 

After a brief metapoetic preamble on the experimental turning point of 
those years, which in poetry he tried to materialize with the collection 
Poetry in the form of a rose, Pasolini exposes with care and almost diaristic 
details the intense internal conflict between the incestuous love for his 
mother Susanna (oedipal primarily in the Freudian sense) and the desire for 
young male bodies; the first part ends with some triplets which are perhaps 
the most explicit story of erotic dissociation, of its 
"blindness"/"monstrosity". If in this first section the figure of the hero 
brought to the fore by Freud hovers, in the second the poem undergoes a 
turning point and that of Antigone also insinuates itself into it: the poet tells 
of a trial he actually suffered, for armed robbery against a young petrol 
station attendant from Circeo (1961-1963); a farce procedure that had the 
mere objective of persecuting him and branding him as "different", as a 
monster, given that a renowned criminologist-psychiatrist (Aldo Semerari) 
was hired by the prosecution. The poet-filmmaker attended the trial but 
without ever saying a word, shocked and livid; responded with the second 
part of The Reality, in the role of an Antigone deine like her father-brother: 
incapable of hatred and ready to scream her "shame" just like Ismene- 


Antigone of Oedipus at dawn had done : «Ah, I don't know how to hate [...] 
My loves / — I will shout — are a terrible weapon» (vv. 285, 369-370); an 
Antigone «prophet who does not have / the strength to kill a fly» (wv. 389- 
390)58. 

The tragic reminiscence connected to a historical-procedural fact returns 
in another long composition from the same anthology, Peter II (1963); and 
in this case the judicial proceedings are not aimed directly against Pasolini 
but rather against another of his works: La ricotta, accused of insulting the 
state religion. Together with Poesie mondane (1962) Peter II inaugurates a 
new type of poetry: openly diaristic, with the various sections of the texts 
which are introduced by the most minute temporal notation; on the ninth 
page of this procedural notebook, dated «Thursday, March 7 (morning)», 
after a cursory mention of the condemnation of Socrates (v. 2), the author 
compares himself to the «hero of an operetta of pain, in buskins / among the 
low choir", which descends into the "night" the "horrendous staircase" (vv. 
3-5)59. Since the note specifies that the sentence arrived in the morning and 
the "scalea" presupposes more of a palace than a theater, the darkness into 
which the director of La ricotta sinks alludes to that repeatedly evoked in 
the exodus of Oedipus Rex (vv. 1273 , 1313, 1424-1428): that "darkness" 
(skotos) of blindness and shame also mentioned in summary in the dialogue 
section of the 1967 film and instead valorised in full in the video one (in 
partial conformity to the script), initially in the dim light of the thalamus 
and then in the dead of night of the corridors of the palace: skotos from 
which in the end the hero emerges to show himself to the citizens and, in 
addition to the ancient drama, immediately be led into exile led by Angelo- 
Antigone60. It should be noted that the Oedipus of Peter II leaves the court- 
palace not with discouragement for having sown in the mother's womb, but 
with the accusation of having made the parodic stand-in of Christ (Racci) 
ejaculate on the cross - a theory supported by the deputy Prosecutor of the 
Republic at the Giuseppe Di Gennaro Court of Rome, but without any 
foundation because both in the film (which was viewed in the courtroom) 
and in the screenplay there is no trace (neither implicit nor explicit) of 
Stracci's ejaculation in front of Maddalena . 

Finally, let's see a poem that allows us to link all these Greek-tragic 
"ghosts" to the theme of the chapter: Partitura barbarica (1965). Unlike the 
previous four, it is not a composition published in poetic anthologies, but 


rather in that prosimetric-experimental collection that is Ali with blue eyes; 
and what's more it is published, without a title, within the final warning, 
after the dedications and thanks: in the extreme textual periphery, which 
goes along with the decentralization of the classic quotation in question (the 
last before the rereadings of the 1966). In the first part, which together with 
the title the poet-filmmaker ultimately decided not to dismiss and which 
today can be read in the notes of the second Meridiano dedicated to 
narrative61, Pasolini expresses the strong discomfort of attending a public 
ceremony, the Roman premiere of the film by Vittorio De Sica Italian 
wedding; but suddenly Ninetto enters the cinema, filled with a breath of 
barbarism and joy, that is, of otherness compared to the bourgeois greyness, 
and here begin the published verses which together with the calligram 
Profezia give the title to the collection. Roman cinema becomes ex abrupto 
the Areopagus of Athens, a place already central to the Oresteia (in 
particular Eumenides), chosen here as the seat of tradition and law and 
therefore updated as a negative symbol of the moralism and conformism of 
Italy instead of as a utopia of progress (the reference is therefore to the 
tribunal that had condemned the director of The Ricotta, not to the one 
established by Athena to appease the Erinyes and save Orestes); Ninetto 
plays the part of a real messenger who breaks the routine because he 
announces the arrival of the Persians but praising their goodness and beauty 
rather than the danger: therefore only in partial continuity with the chorus 
of I Turcs tal Friul62. The new Persians, who carry the «germ of Ancient 
History»63 and land on Greek «triremes» in the ports of the underworld, 
threaten death and destruction, but in the heart of the 60s it is now a 
massacre hoped for by the author - in the other logic of poetry, of course - 
because it constitutes the only trigger for a new, human world: not a 
massacre to be pitied as was the death of the most tender youth. If the 
Euripidean quotation of The Italian is a Thief is overturned by Recit, here 
the vague allusion to the historical tragedy of Aeschylus revolutionizes the 
atmosphere of I Turcs tal Friul from the foundations; of the archaic 
mourning only the archaism remains: the barbarians announced by Ninetto, 
foreign and Greek like them, actually carry a germ of life and future, in the 
poet's eyes particularly flourishing in pre-industrial societies (in «Ancient 
History»): 


Ninetto is a messenger, 

and winning (with a rice of sugar 
that shines from his entire being, 
as ina Muslim or a Hindu) 
shyness, 

it looks like an areopagus 

to talk about the Persians. 


The Persians, he says, are massing at the frontiers. 

But millions and millions of them have already peacefully immigrated, 
I'm here, at the terminus of the 12th, 13th, 409, trams 

by Stefer. What beautiful Persians! 

God just hewn them, in their youth, 

like Muslims or Hindus: 

they have the short features of animals, 

hard cheekbones, flattened or upturned noses, 

long long eyelashes, curly hair. 


Their leader is called: 
Ali with the Blue Eyes.64 


The text speaks, with a sense of aprosdoketon, of peaceful Persians, just as 
the destruction desired in the calligram Prophecy teaches the "joy of living", 
freedom, brotherhood. Barbarian Score does not specifically mention death; 
yet the latter is implicit in the final couplet, because the name of their guide 
refers precisely to the cruciform calligram published in the first edition of 
Poetry in the form of a rose and immediately expunged from the second to 
be valorised in an even more subversive and experimental collection such 
as Ali degli blue eyes65. Thus a double distortion takes place: not only with 
respect to the ancient hypotext but also to Prophecy, which the reader would 
have encountered towards the end of the anthology, just before the final 
warning. This double transformation wants to tell us that the evangelical 
parody started in the fifth cross ("They are always humble...) is nothing 
more than a provocation, intended to stir consciences: the Algerian refugees 
that the poet-prophet imagines sailing on ancient triremes and landing in 
Magna Graecia lands so archaic as to recall the malarial lands of the first 
"Greek colonists"66, cannot really wage war; their profound revolution lies 
in candor, in pacifism, in peasant religion: pagan. It 1s fundamental (!) that 
the fulcrum of this new barbarism, oxymoronic also because it is Greek- 
barbarian, is Calabria: it is from here that the calligram begins and it is here 
that, in Crotone and Palmi (before the other Mediterranean ports), they 
disembark Algerian refugees; but Calabria is also the land of origin of the 


messenger Ninetto and a land known to Pasolini well before his relationship 
with Davoli (which began in 1963), that is, already in 1959, shortly before 
starting Orestiade and translating the Greek funeral songs for Mangini - 
Salento. The poet had not carried out an ethnographic expedition, but he 
had the opportunity to observe it with clear intuitions as a reporter, that is, 
in the long circumnavigation of the Italian coasts carried out in a Fiat 1100 
on behalf of the rotogravure Successo, which published the report in the 
summer of 1959 in three episodes. On this journey, from Ventimiglia and 
Trieste, he was impressed by a Calabrian town more than by any other 
place: Cutro, not far from Crotone, struck him as a beautiful den of bandits, 
that is to say because there was an atmosphere of silence there, of 
anthropological otherness: or, in Demartinian terms, of psychological 
misery67. Evidently he did not forget it when a few years later he 
prophesied the barbarians of the calligram, builders of "laws outside the 
law" 68; but what is most important is the link well explained by Profezia 
between the archaic honor of the underworld and the religion of the peasant 
people: because, although anomie can frighten at first and years later make 
people dream of the destruction of a world headed towards the Prehistory of 
technological development, the peasant cultures of the South seem to him to 
retain deep down a kernel of humanity (instead endangered by modern 
neuroses). Precisely in the ancient cries of the "old mourners" of the South 
there is the best emblem of this duplicity; behind the violence of the ritual, 
which risks tearing the female bodies to death, a profound religious feeling: 
the love of life, the horror of death and the wars of males. 


3.2. The ancient cry: from Stendali to "Greek" films 


It is in the Syracusan Orestiade that the connection between the legacy of 
Greek tragedy in the years 1950-1965 and ancient tears can be grasped with 
extreme clarity; but let's proceed in order, starting from the key text of the 
chapter (and of this paragraph): the threnos griko of Stendali. Pasolini did 
not limit himself to choosing and translating one of the funeral dirges 
collected by the glottologist Giuseppe Morosi in Studies on the Greek 
dialects of the land of Otranto (1870); nor, as Siti and Zabagli suggest, did 
he create a mere hundredth of the said anthology: on the contrary, in the 
wake of research into Italian popular poetry, which not only had produced a 
successful anthology but had also spilled over into the creative work (from 


the verses to fiction and cinema), he signed an independent text, the summa 
of all the Salento death songs. Let it be clear that one can properly speak of 
cento as the two publishers do, yet, in doing so, the beauty of the 
composition commissioned by Mangini is not brought out well (a beauty to 
which the excellent performance of the actress Lilla Brignone also gives); 
to reveal it I intend to analyze the entire process of sectioning and 
reassembling the dirges collected by Morosi: among other things, all this 
not only sheds new light on both Pasolini's contribution and Mangin1's film, 
but also clarifies what the translator's modus operandi is classic, topic of the 
next chapter. As the opening titles of the short film do and the director 
herself suggests69, we could therefore talk about personal poetry, however, 
finding a compromise between the correct but arid technical definition of 
Siti and Zabagli and Mangini's version, I prefer to call it text-summa, text- 
anthology: as if it were a microscopic anthology in verse, in perfect 
continuity with the Italian Canzoniere. Since the text published in Meridiani 
contains some inaccuracies and is short, I transcribe it in full directly from 
the dialogue column of the film, corrected: 


Cry, mothers who have children, 

cry with all your pain, 

that it comes to you from the leaves of your soul 
who abandon you before your time. 

Death comes that doesn't respect us, 

which has marked us all. 


Enter into mourning all of you, oh neighbors, 
cry adults, cry boys, 

this flower has lost all strength 

and he was just sixteen years old. 


I will wait for you, me, my son, 

I will wait for you until three, 

when I see that you are not coming 

I will run to look for you in the garden and in the courtyard. 
I will wait for you, me, my son, 

I'll wait for you until five, 

when I see that you are not coming 

I will run to look for you from all the relatives. 
I will wait for you, me, my son, 

I will wait for you until nine, 

when I see that you are not coming 

I will lose all hope, 

and if I see that you are not coming 


at ten you have to see, 

at ten I will have become earth, 

earth, earth to sow! 

I will wait for you, me, my son, 

I will wait for you until the end of the year, 
and when I see that you are not coming 

I will blacken like soot! 


And you, burning heart, cry, cry, 
he always screams like a wild ox 
because you have lost all light in the world. 


If you had told me, my son, 

that you were about to leave, 

I would have prepared a basket for you 
with all your stuff. 

Who will prepare your dress 

when will Sunday come? 

None of all who are here. 

You will be alone. 

Who will wash your shirt, my son? 

He will wash your tombstone and the earth. 
And who can iron it for you? 

The tombstone and the earth will iron it for you. 
Who will wake you, my son, 

when will the day be high? 

It's always sleepy down there, 

always dark night. 


Of the fifteen laments for ordinary mortals collected by the Milanese 
professor in five towns of Salento Greece, Pasolini selects five: Nenia for 
the death of a girl and Nenia for the death of a mother (cantos 9 and 10 of 
Morosi's anthology, from Martano) ; Nenia for the death of a little girl 
(canto 66, from Calimera); Nenia for the death of a child (canto 127, from 
Zollino); and Nenia for the death of her husband (canto 164, from 
Sternatia). Let's see how the poet dissected, reworked and assembled them. 
The first two verses of Pasolini's summa are taken from Morosi's (yes, by 
Morosi's) translation of canto 66: without many modifications, especially 
the preamble in which the mourner urges the neighborhood to cry over the 
young corpse has been extrapolated; the actual dirge is quite extensive, it is 
divided into two long dialogic stanzas in which the lamenter plays the roles 
first of the child and of death and then of the child and the mother: stanzas 
closed by four verses of invocation to the single parent to cry and « you 
scream" like the whole neighborhood; this conclusion is also selected, but 


cut by a verse and placed as an interlude between the mother's two 
monologues (i.e. the third and fifth stanzas). The poet-anthologist therefore 
took only the structural parts of the dirge collected in Calimera: he 
considered the heart of the text to be unoriginal and dissonant with respect 
to his own idea of an ancient cry, which focuses on the inevitability of death 
and in the second dialogue gives a lot of space to despondency of the 
deceased70; as we will see shortly, Pasolini is not interested in the non- 
existent pain of those who die, but rather in the unbearable torment of those 
who survive them: the mother faced with the abyss of her son's death, not 
the son who would have preferred not to know life and if he regrets it with 
those who gave birth to him. Thus the emphasis on the "crisis" of the one 
who generates is preferred to the idea that death is inevitable but 
particularly hateful when it affects those who have lived only a short time; 
perhaps it is the same reproach of the little girl that must have distracted the 
poet from the dialogues of Calimera's dirge: «Manamu, na min ihe 
ghennimena, / jati en iha sort na haro»; that is: «My mother, you had not 
generated me, / since I had no fate to enjoy»71; because unlike bourgeois 
mothers, peasant mothers are always the object of love and because life is 
an indispensable value, defended by Ours in a thousand ways. In essence, 
only the most representative elements of the threnody genre have been 
retained: the verses in which the prefic acts as the prefic; and the flower of 
the most beautiful songs was added, but with the clear preference for the 
lament coming from Zollino, focused on the annihilating pain of a mother. 
As for Calimera's verses, it is sufficient to point out that Morosi's literal 
version was translated into standard Italian and sometimes made more 
emphatic; thus Lilla Brignone's work was doubly facilitated. The 
conjunction has been removed from «weep and with strong pain» («clafsete 
ce ma pono danato»72) and the adjective «tutto» has been added, replacing 
«forte» («danato»); adjective — «everything» — also repeated in the 
reworking of the v. 7 (the sixth in Pasolini's translation). Considering 
precisely the vv. 6-7 it is important to note the expungement of the entire 
verse «with his sharp sickle» and of a detail perhaps not immediately 
intelligible for a cinema audience, the «polizza»73; it is certain that instead 
of a conventional image and, above all, a personification of death, holding 
the scythe and the list of its victims, an abstract conception 1s preferred: that 
of a psychic ghost, of trauma that marks everyone, but more than anyone 


else who has created a life and sees it over. Then, regarding the ending, it 
should be noted that, changed into an intermezzo, in Pasolini's text it 
acquires greater strength because the metaphor of the burning of love 
("cardia cameni", "burnt heart"), unrelated in the original74, is perfectly 
connected to the third stanza, which ends with the incineration of the 
mother: in addition to Brignone's recitation, the repetition of the concept (as 
well as the exhortation «piangi», translation of «clafse») contributes to the 
climax of the crying. But there are two other interventions that are as 
minute as they are essential. The replacement of «mugghia» («vucafse»75) 
with «urla» confirms that Mangini's collaborator is interested in creating a 
modern text not only in diction and lexicon but also in its thematic core; 
even at the cost of breaking the coherence between the verb and the simile, 
he opts to "scream", perhaps in memory of the scream of the Erinyes in 
Orestiade and the cry of the mother-bacchae in The Italian is a Thief, 
certainly because this humanization is better suited to the idea of a death 
read through the tools of psychoanalysis, i.e. the same ones used by the 
eclectic De Martino in his investigations into ancient tears. Finally, it is 
notable that while Morosi translates «lumero» with «fire» (v. 44), the poet- 
anthologist prefers to say, more correctly, «light»: both by virtue of the 
comparison with the archaic lumiera/lumera and above all for create an 
antithesis between the last word of the interlude and the explicitness of the 
lament. 

The third stanza of Stendali's lament contaminates two different dirges but 
united by the detail of the vain wait: the very long dying cry of a mother, 
from which only four verses were taken, and the short threnos for a child, 
reused conversely almost for entire; Zollino's song is the center of the 
anthology in verse and to make it more heartbreaking the poet has 
interpolated the vv. 59-62 of the said Martano dirge as the first phase of the 
suicidal climax (1.e. the metaphor of the earth; followed by the image of the 
ash)76. The "correction", however, is not limited to a simple addition, 
indeed some details have been touched up with the aim of creating an 
ascending climax: from the panic rush to absolute desperation up to the 
desire for death; this progression appeared only at a rudimentary and 
imperfect level in Zollino's dirge because the text did not evoke running but 
rather chaos tout court, the disarray into which the mother would like to 
throw first her own home and then that of her relatives ("I vote [.. .] vote"; 


that is: "I will turn upside down [...] I will turn upside down"77), and 
immediately afterwards, through the metaphor of soot, he already alluded to 
death, making it explicit in the last verse ("'vo pesenno ja o mea pono "; that 
is: "I will die from great pain")78. With modern sensitivity and literary 
finesse Pasolini has attenuated the violence of the search for his son by 
opting for a race that brings to mind the final sequence of Mamma Roma; 
he preferred never to mention death directly, placing the image of ash at the 
top of the climax, after the interpolation of the similar verses of Martano's 
dirge; finally, as the last piece he added the closing of the song collected in 
Calimera: which resumes and amplifies the burning of love. But precisely 
because it is a summa text, in the last stanza space is given to another pearl 
of the Greek-Salento funeral tradition: after the suicidal desire, the 
melancholy and tender desire to look after the son's corpse, to reaffirm the 
life, this too derived from two very different dirges (one which mourns the 
death of a child, the other that of a husband); essentially, in addition to the 
formulaic/ritual elements of the laments, the poet wanted to preserve on the 
one hand the dysphoric excesses, so crude as to convey the sense of the 
archaic, and on the other the "mild" pain, which fades into sweetness. 

As regards the genesis of the second main axis of Stendali's threnos, it 
should be noted that the operation is similar to the previous one, 
schematized in the note: interpolating two overlapping passages to give 
greater substance to an idea already present in the Greco-Salento texts79; 
however this time the formal and structural changes are numerous. First of 
all because both dirges have a dialogic flow that Mangini's collaborator has 
always preferred to avoid: even the favorite song, the one collected in 
Zollino and the fulcrum of the third verse, was made up of an exchange of 
words, but the son's words were limited to a few initial verses and in that 
case it was decided that they should be expunged entirely; the dialogue is 
instead continuous in the two texts interpolated in the last verse. The 
rewriting process is simple, therefore a single example is given here, which 
among other things allows us to quickly move on to the other reason why in 
the final verses the poet-anthologist did not limit himself to a few minute 
interventions. The translation of Sternatia's dirge reads: «Who will wash 
your shirt, my husband? / — He will wash the tombstone and the pavement 
for me. — / Who has to squeeze it out of you? / — The tombstone and the 
pavement will squeeze it out of me»80; it was enough to change the first 


person of the deceased to the second, thus leaving the two speakers each to 
their own solitude: this is precisely the reason for the predilection for the 
monological form, it better expresses the end of the dialogue between the 
living mother and the dead son. Furthermore, it emerges from the passage 
that the diction itself needed to be normalised, whether it was a simple 
matter of lexicon ('squeeze’, 'pavement') or morphology (‘he da'); otherwise 
from the version of Zollino's dirge, certainly the literal Italian of the last 
two threnoi would have been too alienating for the cinema audience and 
therefore it was brought back to standard Italian: «I would have prepared a 
basket for you» (VO) as a reward on « I would have made a basket for you" 
(OV); «Who will prepare your clothes» instead of «Who will change your 
clothes» («Tis su dafsi ta ruhaciasu»); "Sunday will come" instead of 
"Sunday will come" ("embenni and ciuriaci")81. Finally, it is important to 
note that our author has always stayed away from the verses in which realia 
referable to the Christian religion appear: not only, obviously, has he not 
included in the summa text the laments at the death of Christ which Morosi 
had also collected, but also he eliminated the details connected to Him 
present in the selected "pagan" songs (such as for example in the text 
16482), which is fundamental because this choice responds to him alone; on 
the contrary, the director films the priest and the funeral procession with the 
altar boy carrying the crucifix: hired at an advanced stage of production, 
when the film had already been shot, Pasolini tried to "oppose" in this way 
the direction which was faithful to the facts, that is, to the contamination 
between the Christian religion and the relics of a much more archaic 
tradition. Religious syncretism seemed to him to be essentially denied by 
the texts, which present death as an irremediable, eternal evil, therefore 
irreconcilable with the few modern elements: he was able to understand it 
independently, in the first place, by reading the dirges referred to above and 
the others, but certainly he could count, upstream, on the knowledge of 
Demartini's research and perhaps, downstream, even on the commentary of 
Morosi, who long before the Neapolitan ethnologist had noticed the 
different meaning of death between the Christian liturgy and funeral songs 
in Griko83. 

In the critical literature there is no information regarding the authorship of 
the long introductory text which flows superimposed on the shots of some 
of Martano's exteriors while the bells are ringing; yet, for stylistic and 


thematic reasons, I believe that it can be referred to Pasolini or, if not, to a 
co-writing with the director. I transcribe the passage that interests us most; 
once again directly from the film column: 

Crying, thus regulated and ritual, is an archaic survival in a society that is in many ways archaic: 
the society of depressed areas, that is, of almost all of Southern Italy. In such a society burdened by 
sometimes inhuman economic conditions, death would be intolerable, meaningless, if its 
disintegrating pain were not contained by the crude institution of 'crying', through which the 


shapeless manifestations of desperation are, so to speak, stylized. Some funeral songs - these, for 
example, of the Greek-speaking municipalities of Puglia - are among the highest forms of popular 


poetry. 

As for the style, I could point out emphatic words such as 
«overwhelmed», the repetitions, the overall elegance; but the final 
statement is revealing more than any other detail, which confirms among 
other things the hypothesis advanced at the beginning of the paragraph: that 
is to say that "the funeral songs" anthologized in the short film constitute a 
direct continuation of the Italian Canzoniere. For the rest, almost the entire 
passage depends on De Martino's thoughts: the psychological misery 
connected to the economic-social one, the crisis of presence tempered by 
gesture and ritual singing. Almost everything, because the idea that the 
mourners' crying is an "archaic survival" is not genuine: indeed, in the 1958 
monograph the ethnologist underlined that the Lucanian lamentations 
should not be placed in a relationship of mere filiation from the Greek ones; 
that the comparison he carried out aims to identify universal traits84. On the 
contrary, Pasolini and Mangini do not distinguish between the South and 
Magna Graecia, and therefore already in this introduction to the film the 
love for the Greek-Calabrian backwardness of Prophecy can be found in 
nuce; we can already perceive the fascination that the poet-filmmaker had 
for the formless Greekness of Southern Italy, smelled for the first time in 
the air of Cutro, just a few months before undertaking the translation of the 
Oresteia for the classical performances of the Greek Theater of Syracuse . 

The pivot of Aeschylus' entire trilogy is the anomalous kommos of the 
Choephores (vv. 306-478): the dying cry of Agamemnon, treacherously 
killed by Clytemnestra and left in tears for a long time. It is the longest 
canticle of the tragic corpus that survives today and has been the subject of 
great, albeit different, critical attention; despite this it has received very 
little attention from those classicists who studied Orestiades, especially 


those who specifically dealt with the version of the Coefore85. Naturally, in 
the overall context of Orestiade, the poet-translator's emphasis on the theme 
of death86 was highlighted, but no one connected it to his multifaceted and 
assiduous interest in the lyric-trenodic genre; and this gap seems to arise, as 
in other cases, from the declarations of Pasolini himself: in the Translator's 
Letter he states that the trilogy has an "exclusively political" meaning87 and 
scholars have partly followed him (not without reasons: it is certain that the 
translation is part of a political program, attributable to the ICC, and 
follows Thomson's Marxist interpretation88). Pasolini's interest in funeral 
songs itself has a close link with the reflection on current events, on Italy 
heading towards the decline of development, but nevertheless conceals a 
strong rooting in the most remote and visceral experience: in high school 
and university studies (as in the degree thesis, which expressly talks about 
the different feeling of death in ancient Greece89); in the personal religious 
feeling, of a "betrayed Catholic"90; and in the great love for Susanna, 
mother-lark and mother-Maria, even outside of literary fiction forced to 
suffer the torment of surviving a son (Guido). In the text prepared for the 
Syracusan stage, the kommos was valorised not only as a «ritual of 
crying»91, as evidence of a more archaic institution of tragedy and which 
the Athenian chauvinist culture had tried to moderate through the theater 
itself, but also as opportunity for lyrical release, fusion of fear and 
fascination with death; the political-anthropological otherness interacts with 
the sentimental diversity of the poet: the crude archaic fear is intertwined 
with the persistent desire for Love and Death92 - also for this Ch., see. 461 
(Apys Apst Evuparsi, Aika Atka) is translated: «Death against Death, Love 
against Love»93. The confirmation, as we will see shortly, does not come 
solely from the 1960 version; it can even be traced in the filmic one, that is, 
in the Notes for an African Oresteia. But let's proceed in order, starting 
from some steps that precede the kommos. 

From the first (surviving) line of Orestes (Ch., v. 8) and then in the short 
lament of the choir prompted by Electra (vv. 152-161) a sing-song rhythm 
is recreated which only partially responds to the Greek original; it is mostly 
the fruit of Pasolini's autonomous research, similar to that of Stendali's text- 
summa, in which the forms of iteration had been accentuated in many ways: 
from the easy preservation of the refrain «I will wait for you, I, or my son" 
(«'Vo se meno, ivo, pedacimu»94) and the copious and crude repetitions of 


the originals95, up to the addition of new iterations («che [...] che»; «all 
your pain [. ..] everyone [...] all your stuff"; "I would have prepared you [...] 
will prepare you"; "come [...] 1t will come"96) and to the entry of a theme 
word ( «earth» instead of «pavement»: resumption of verses 24-25). The V. 
8 of the Choefore (OD yap zapov Ouwéa odv, TATEP, UOPOV) is rendered: 
«I, my father, have not sung the song / of the dead over you»; and 
subsequently the poet-translator proceeds, with greater tenacity, in the same 
direction (Ch., vv. 152-161): 


“Tete tear canaches dolomenon 

A complete despot 

to the stream of bad deeds, 
unavoidable reason 

wash me, respect, 

kly', © despot’, from dark frenos; 
Ototototototoi. 

@ tis dorysthenes <eis'> man 
structural analyst, Scythia in hand 
palinton' in Arei pipallon arrows 
do you draw the autocopa of noma swords? 


Burst into tears, 

death cry 

for the dead king! 

On this mound wanted by the impure 
may the pure pray while weeping. 
With your poor senses of shadow, 
listen to us, oh sovereign!, listen to us!, 
Help! Help! 

Help! Let someone come and avenge us, 
whoever liberates this house, in hand 

a Scythian bow, which they bend 
hands in the fray, a short 

dagger, to be held under the hilt, 

for melee!97 


Even in these two cases the author of Orestiade was not influenced by the 
philological editions consulted, which only helped him to orient himself on 
the meaning of a difficult and corrupt passage in vv. 161-16298. As can be 
seen, it is a poetic version, which develops to the highest degree a more 
tenuous iterative rhythm in the Aeschylean text: Pasolini does this because 
here his reference scheme is nothing other than the funeral songs of the 
popular tradition, both those of the traditional Greco-Salento and the neo- 


Greek, Corsican and Italian ones that he had learned to know since his 
earliest youth, that is between the Tommaseian anthology and the magazine 
Poesia, in whose seventh notebook an anthology of lamentations had been 
published (1947). The translation is harsh and harsh not only due to this 
marked tendency towards repetition, but also as a result of careful lexical 
choices: «burst into tears» instead of iete d&Kpv («let out a team); «with 
your poor senses of shadow» instead of && duavpdcs mpEevdc («with your 
darkened mind»); «in fist» compared to év yepoiv («in hand»). All this, 
including some alliterations (which not even the original is devoid of), is 
aimed at effectively conveying the violence of mourning, the psychic 
desperation of the chorus of women: imprisoned by the obsession with 
death; once the oxymoronic reference to the "paean" of the deceased has 
been eliminated, it is understandable that from the beginning of the tragedy 
the coephors sing a song similar to that of the Erinyes, "obsessed" (Eu., v. 
306: tuvov [...] TOvde dSéoulov ), which «imprisons the soul» (v. 332: 
déOLLLOG PpEev@v)99. Moreover, such vehemence was already expressed in 
the translation of the start of the parodo (Ch., vv. 22-31), even if there it was 
not connected with the mere ancient ritual but also with the "uterine" 
wickedness of Clytemnestra, the «woman far from God» (v. 46: d0c00E0¢ 
yova)100, who reigns over the coephors with «immoral power»101: «to tear 
me apart with her hands» (o€bye1pt obv Ktbm@, «with the thunder of hands 
that I strike not the chest" ), «here is my cheek inflamed / from the nails, 
which tear me to pieces» (mpémEl Tapt|s Potvicn' duvy- / Loic SvvYOS GAOKL 
VveoTOU@, «even a puree of lacerations my cheek appears, of the furrow that 
the nail has just opened»), «here is the crazy pain» (bm' GAyeow, «in the grip 
of pain»), «of my misfortunes, of my obsessed destiny» (dyeAdotoic / 
Evu@opaic, «from misfortunes that take away the smile») 102. The poet- 
translator insists on the psychological misery of women even at the cost of 
sacrificing part of the ritual vocabulary: thus the kopetos becomes a "torn" 
that is psychic rather than physical; the bleeding wounds caused by the 
scratches are a "flame" that brings to mind the burning of Stendali's mother; 
the nails do not split and cut the skin, but tear it to pieces as if they were 
monstrous dogs (the Erinyes/Furies that we already know); even fate does 
not bring mourning and sadness, but madness tout court. Pasolini starts in 
fourth: the crying is so exorbitant ("infinite") that it no longer produces 
tears, rather it "bursts": immediately explodes in the internal drama. Let us 


therefore come to the actual kommos; too extensive to be discussed in 
detail, I will only transcribe the part most closely linked to ancient funeral 
rituals (the rest are just a few quick glances). 

I cut Arion's hair, te Kissias 

engineering laws 

amazingly, so many people were there to see 

rub the hand tears 


from above and from above, with a stroke it is inspired 
blessed and holy car. 


Then all I have to do is tear myself apart 
the chest, like the old mourners, 

waving your hands desperately, 

torment me, more and more, beat me 
the poor boss, bloody! 103 


Pasolini did not translate the entire kommos, so it should not be surprising 
if even in the version of this single verse (Ch., vv. 423-428: the first of the 
second part of the canticle) several elements of the Greek were left out; to 
tell the truth, one gets the impression that here he read the three philological 
editions available to him and immediately put them aside together with the 
original text, not particularly corrupt but very difficult to render due to the 
famous adjectives monstre, as well as complex interpretation as the entire 
kommos: as soon as he understood that the verses contained the gestures of 
the funeral rite, with both the parodo and De Martino's research in mind, he 
translated more freely (and synthetically) than elsewhere, paying priority 
attention to the ritual details: sternotypia, scratching and head percussion. 
As at the beginning of the tragedy the physicality and visibility of the act 
lead to madness ("torn me apart", "desperate"), but here the bodily 
expression of mourning is not subordinated to the internal crisis of the 
coephors: rather the metaphrastic impermeability and the needs 
communication posed by the Syracuse scene pushed him to be much more 
direct, to name the kopetos and the dripping explicitly, and vice versa to 
cursorily evoke the bottomless pain, already well manifested in the incipit. 
It should also be noted that the poet-translator presents the rite of crying in 
progress: similarly to what Paul Mazon does, but not necessarily in his 
footsteps. One of the interpretative problems of the verse depends on the 
contradiction between the verbal tenses (aorist, imperfect, present): despite 
the insurmountable obstacle of the imperfect jv, some philologists believe 


that the verses describe the ritual of the coephors on the stage; others that 
the chorus is instead recalling a past action, some that mentioned at the 
beginning of the parodo, some the explosion of mourning at the news of 
Agamemnon's assassination or, despite what Electra says in Ch., vv. 429- 
433, during the funeral; nor was there any lack of the hypothesis - of 
compromise - that the choir is replicating the past action on stage104. 
Pasolini could not have been aware of the vexed question and following 
Mazon's interpretation or not he took the simplest path: in harmony both 
with Mangini's short film, which follows the mere tempo of the direct 
recording, and with the imperatives of the Greek funeral songs -Salento 
(and of Ch., vv. 152-157) and with the present of the start of the parodol05. 
And it is fundamental, in this context, that it also updated the discussion and 
induced the audience of the Greek Theater of Syracuse to think about the 
"old mourners", that is, about the same baggage of personal experiences 
that spectators could have: about an archaic but still close rather than to the 
Middle Eastern funeral tradition ("I beat myself as Persian women are 
beaten, I sang the songs of the lamenters of Cissia"); because the 
etymological figure of v. 423 and the reference to the rites of the region of 
Persia in which the city of Susa was located would have sounded 
incomprehensible to the non-elite audience to which Pasolini always 
addressed when he translated the ancient poets. 

In common with Stendali there are not only the elderly hired women (and 
the nod to desperation: "I will lose all hope"; "desperate"), but - elsewhere 
in the kommos - details even more revealing of Demartini's influence. The 
main one is the attenuation of some excesses of resentment: looking at the 
overall version of Ch., vv. 306-478, with the Greek opposite, one can 
perceive an oscillation between the vehemence and melancholy of the 
crying similar to that of Stendali; as well as the greater interest in mourning 
and the consequent (partial) reduction of the theme of revenge. Both 
through the omission of four verses (vv. 363-392) in which all three 
characters involved in the kommos aspire to the archaic law already evoked 
in the first verses (Avti Lév &yOpac yAwMoons éxyOPa / yAWo oa TEAEioBW [...] 
/[...] / Avti 68 mAnyiic Poviac poviav / TANy TtvéTO. [...]; thus rendered by 
Pasolini: «To the word of hate, let the word of hate respond / [...] / for blood 
shed, more blood is shed! »106), and with very few minute interventions 
the poet-translator manages to tone down the ancestral violence of 


Agamemnon's house by referring it on the one hand to the disintegrating 
grief, on the other to the characters of the Erinyes and Clytemnestra, elected 
as almost the only negative figures; he could not do more because, 
otherwise, he would have transformed Orestiade into a rewriting107. 
Among the microscopic modifications, the version of a line from Electra (v. 
462) should be noted first and foremost: «God, carry out your plans of 
Love»108 (I@ 80, Kpatvet' évdikms <dikac>, «Gods, carry out with justice 
the your justice"), exemplary not only for the contamination between 
classical and Christian culture, already present at the time of Oedipus at 
dawn and also in the following decades never extinguished (in many of the 
verses covered in the previous paragraph), but also because in this case the 
irruption of agape sounds paradoxical: it is attributed to a character very 
different from Antigone, famous for her resentment. Similar is the 
expungement of the reference to black bile in Ch., vv. 413-414 (omAayya o€ 
wou KEAatvod- / Tal, «my insides turn black»); even if the passage is not 
crystal clear because philologists have interpreted the color metaphor in 
different ways, some referring it to melancholy, some to other ancient 
physiological theories, some to the black of the stormy sky, and once again 
it is not possible to know the precise meaning Aeschylean109, what counts 
is the fact that the darkening of the bowels could have brought to the minds 
of the Syracusan public both the idea of a black mood (and therefore bad 
mood, irritation) and the figurative meaning of the adjective black, that is, 
beside oneself with anger: Pasolini he avoided running this risk by thus 
translating the fifth antistrophe of the kommos: «My heart trembles / to hear 
you cry, / I lose all strength, / every word is of pain. / Only if you talk about 
fighting with ardor, / my pain will go away, / hope will return»110. In this 
way, any mention of the bowels and the color black is avoided, and with the 
use of an expedient from which he had abstained on other occasions 
(rhyme) - especially in Stendali, whose text-summa lost all the alternate 
rhymes of the originals — and with a few skilful verbal iterations, the litany 
of mourning is actually reproduced again. A notable version is also that of 
vv. 355-359: Dikoc pidoiot Toic Exel KAAMS Pavod- / ow Kata yBovdc EuTpE 
TOV / OELVOTILOG AVAKTOD, / TPOTOADS TE TOV LEVioTaV / YOoviav EKei TUP 
avvov; «Underground, bound by love / to the one who loved you, / and died 
like you with glory, / you would grow in a circle of devoted hearts, / friend 
of the kings who reign down there among the shadows»111; in this case 


Mazon's translation played a role ("aimé de ceux qui l'aimérent [...] prince 
entouré d'un saint respect"112), but as in the 1941-1942 drama the author of 
Orestiade further emphasized the short circuits between ancient religion and 
Christianity; and here as in other passages more out of an intimate 
predisposition than a desire to update the discussion and bring it within the 
horizon of the modern public. Therefore, not only Electra but also her father 
becomes a "pious" hero, thus strengthening the peculiar antithesis between 
the good that exists in the archaic and the evil embodied instead by 
Clytemnestra and the Erinyes. It is no coincidence, as we will see113, that 
in the translation of Sophocles' Antigone the same expression is used (vv. 
73-74): Dian ust avdtod Keicoouat, OiAov LéTta, / ola TaVOV pynoao’. [...]; 
«I will stay underground with him, bound by love, / piously 
sacrilegious»114. Speaking of pity, another thematic word connected with 
the mitigation of the avenging brothers, we must read a last verse, this time 
sung by Elettra (Ch., vv. 332-339): 


Clythe now, @ father, in part 
tearful mourning; 

you two toi s epitumbios 
lamentation sighs; 

grave d’ ikhetas dede- 

ktai fugada i' similarly; 

what is wrong, what is wrong? 
Ok atriaktos ata? 


And then listen, father, 

my song: two children 

here on your grave 

they give out pitiful moans: 
gathered at your grave, 
helpless, to pray! 

What is good and what is bad? 
Or is everything dead?115 


Although Electra expressly speaks of threnos, the traditional elements of 
the funeral rite (and of Greek religion as a whole) have not been valorised: 
the adjective noAvoéKpvuta, referring to mév8n ("our sorrows filled with 
tears"), is not translated and is thus he loses the reference to the flood of 
tears; furthermore, the mention of the practice of supplication is omitted 
("the tomb gave equal welcome to supplicants and exiles"), and 
consequently the implicit - here - connection between Agamemnon's tomb 


and the altar116; and the same version of Opfjvoc («groans») goes together 
with the reduction of the dysphoric excesses emphasized elsewhere. In 
short: zero tears, the pain (zév0n) transformed into "song", the soft and 
"pitiful" laments of Electra and Orestes, the impotent "prayers"; all this 
contributes to a metamorphosis of the two heroes (in particular Electra). 
However, that it is not a mere updating is confirmed by other details: the 
translation of Ate with "death", which among other things expunges the 
connection with revenge, the light chant highlighted above by my italics 
and the reminiscence of the explicit Stendali's anthology text ("always dark 
night") all indicate that an attenuated version of the ancient cry survives in 
the character of Electra. A sweet lament both in form and content: the 
unbridled crying of the coephors, which at times borders on the hymn of the 
Erinyes, alternates with a dreamy vision of death, in these last verses 
sweetened by the implicit metaphor of the night; we oscillate between 
"deep death" and "Bloody Death", "bottomless suffering"117. Another 
small sign of the dialogue between Stendali and Orestiades can be seen at 
the very end of the kommos, when the coryphea defines the paides Electra 
and Orestes as "boys" (v. 478); just as the translation of «migriy («little 
ones») from the dirge of Calimeral18 is not preserved, so — exceptionally 
within the Coefore — the two brothers are defined as «boys» compared to 
«enfants»/«sons»/« children»l119. Now, as announced, we come to the 
second version of Orestiade. 

Notes for an African Oresteia (1973) is a different film in many aspects 
both in comparison with Oedipus Rex and Medea and with respect to 
Pasolini's best-known cinematography: first of all because it escapes 
conventional definitions, that is, it participates in an increasingly marked 
experimentalism, extended in last fifteen years of life to all the artistic 
genres in which the poet attempted and already started, with more force 
than any of his other films, from La rage (1963)120. It is a work built on the 
idea of a preparatory inspection for a real film, the African Orestiad; but a 
simulative idea because the Notes were shot between 1968 and 1969 with 
the full awareness that a producer for the definitive work would not be 
found and, first of all, with the doubt that the project of translating 
Aeschylus in Africa was lacking of foundation - as we will see, various 
motivations led the poet-filmmaker to no longer believe in the possibility of 
a synthesis between archaic culture and modern culturel21. It is no 


coincidence that the only semi-definitive sequence in a film so shapeless 
and open to self-criticism is precisely that of Orestes' arrival at his father's 
tomb, partially based on the lost prologue of the Choephores: the scene 
which precedes the kommos and of which Pasolini tries to make the most of 
the mournful and ritual elements rather than the dramaturgical ones, linked 
to the revenge of Electra and Orestes. (Remarkable that once again, in 
doing so, he fits into a gap in ancient tradition). It therefore seems that we 
can discuss the validity or gratuitousness of the comparison between 
archaic Greece and the Africa of the 1960s, with nothing to do with the 
pagan religious sentiment of the African peoples122. Before discussing this 
atypical sequence, it is useful to briefly consider the famous jam session 
entrusted to Gato (choir), Archie Savage (corifeo) and Yvonne Murray 
(Cassandra). 

Another memorable scene of the Aeschylean trilogy is the Cassandra 
episode, to which the director of Notes for an African Orestes gives 
particular importance thanks to the contribution of jazz music: which also 
acts as a thematic commentary on other sequences, but never with the same 
centrality exercised in the translation of the prophetic song at the Folkstudio 
in Rome. With a method already tested in Oedipus Rex, the entire fourth 
episode of Agamemnon is summarized in a long series of short quotations: 
not even fifty lines out of a total of almost three hundred123; yet the 
multiple samplings, from the monological incipit to the beginning of the 
unveiling, corroborated by Barbieri's improvisation, still manage to give an 
idea of both the character's internal drama and the impending death. In this 
synthesis-summa two pieces can be isolated: the first 1s the amoebaic song 
between the coryphaeus and Cassandra, the second is a solo of the heroine. 
At the center of this reduction are actually the «Furies»/Erinyes, 
deliberately evoked with greater clarity than the difficult, figurative Greek 
text; but as in the Syracusan version, the funeral theme is highlighted 
alongside the theme of bloody madness. Having isolated some visions of 
the massacre (Ag., vv. 1114-1118, 1125-1129), the least selective quotation 
is precisely the one surrounding and including the simile of the nightingale 
(vv. 1138-1149): avoiding the allusion to the myth of Procne, in harmony 
with the entire process of adaptation of the Oresteia to the cinematographic 
target124, the poet focuses on the obsessive self-pity of the bird 
(«sing»-«song»-«sings»-«sings»125) and this happens not only for the 


partial convergence between the Aeschylean figure of Cassandra and the 
one he himself offers of himself in his youthful poems (Narcissus who is 
reflected in the ditches of Casarsa and dreams of his own death in an 
ambivalence of fear and desire), but also for the intrinsic interest in the 
nightingale. Pasolini's dependence on medieval and modern tradition has 
already been indicated, which actually goes back to an ancient idea (e.g. 
Theocr. 12, vv. 6-7: dndoov / OVUTEVTO@V ALTYO@@VOS GOLOOTATH TETENVOV, 
«sings more than any other winged creature the nightingale loud voice"), 
yet it is probable that ours was also aware of the recurring value in Greek 
tragedy, 1.e. that of the metamorphic figure of a grieving mother, survivor of 
the same offspring (and her executioner) and consequently a symbol of 
intense crying funeral; not a simple animal stand-in for the poet. It is likely 
because, in complete autonomy with respect to the Greek and the versions 
consulted, in some immediately subsequent verses left out in Notes for an 
African Orestiad the Corypheus attributed to the nightingale Cassandra 
"screaming as if over a corpse"126; and because Pasolini himself, in 
commenting on his own predilection for the Provengal metaphor of the 
nightingale, resorted to a revealing word: ambiguous, yes, but in solidarity 
with Cassandra's state and with the Demartinian concept of crisis of 
presence, that is, "raptus" 127. Be that as it may, there is no doubt that 
considerable attention to ancient tears is demonstrated in the note-sequence 
on Orestes’ arrival at his father's tomb, shortly after Cassandra's jazz song. 

It is undeniable that, compared to the 1960 translation, in the film the most 
distinctly threnodical figure of the first episode of the Coefore does not find 
words and loses intensity: precisely that chorus seems to be missing which 
even the director, in the over-sound narrative commentary on the second 
sequence, he said he wanted to elevate him to a main character; it is true 
that the ritual gestures of the two African extras are filmed with care and in 
cinema the image always has semantic priority over the word, however the 
mourning appears limited to a single voice (first Electra, then Orestes) that 
Pasolini the reader-actor of his own Syracusan version he manages to 
interpret with sincerity but without the impetuous involvement of a 
Cassandra- Yvonne Murray, or of the omitted chorus of women who follow 
Electra's prayer quoted in the film (Ch., vv. 124-139) and which I have 
already discussed above (1.e. vv. 152-161). On the other hand, Notes for an 
African Orestiad entirely lacks the verses of the kommos: the key scene of 


the tragedy is summarized in the tributes of Electra and Orestes preceding 
it. What seems like a paradox is actually explained by the peculiar form of 
the film: it is inevitable that the unfinished contains gaps, prefers the 
"gash", the fragmentary and contradictory revelation; the note is by statute 
incomplete and cursory, which is why the film apparently stops at the 
incipit of the Coefore and fills the gap. If it is therefore not possible to 
proceed fully within the heart of the Oresteia, it should nevertheless be kept 
in mind that according to the director's intentions the same textual 
references (Ch., vv. 124-139, 246-263), although belonging to a stage 
drama already underway, they should give an idea of the prologue; which is 
even more evident in the case of Agamemnon, because commenting on 
Cassandra Pasolini's jazz note he presented the fourth episode as the 
beginning of that tragedy, despite him having carefully given an account of 
the plot in the first sequence of the film128. Therefore, even without verbal 
quotations from the kommos, the formless African Oresteia "begins" 
precisely from the ancient cry, whether omen or bystander; and in fact 
Agamemnon's corpse plays an important role, as demonstrated by the 
second of the two sequences taken from the newsreels on the Nigerian civil 
war: a sequence which is interposed between the two notes of Cassandra 
and Electra and Orestes and which shows the assassination of the king , 
thus creating the intermediate link between the prophesied remains and the 
buried one. This alone would be enough to reveal the importance of the 
crying ritual, but if you look more carefully you see (or rather, you feel) that 
in the simple outline what would seem to have been omitted is actually 
included. The rituality of the coephors does not survive on a mere visual 
level, entrusted to the bodies and faces of Electra and Orestes: attenuated; 
the screams and moans of the women sent by Clytemnestra, inexpressible in 
words, are translated by the assiduous accompaniment of Gato. The sax 
does not stop even when Pasolini "has no words to comment on"129, that 
is, not even in the face of the massacre committed in Agamemnon; 
therefore, since the sax, the drums and the double bass continue to play well 
beyond jazz and already in Oedipus Rex the music covered the function of a 
tragic chorus, then it should not surprise us that it is the three invisible 
instrumentalists who mourn the killing of the king and to join the mourning 
of Electra and Orestes in front of their father's tomb. Further confirmation 
comes from the same textual selection made by the director, in solidarity 


with the Syracusan translation-interpretation: even in this situation he is not 
interested in cultivating the traditional image of the heroine, that of avenger 
of her father130, because the quote is stopped before that prayer becomes 
"malevolent" (kak apdv); her desire for revenge (Ch., vv. 142-148) is 
silenced. The Erinyes is emptied of her famous hatred and almost becomes 
a plous woman, a guardian of the funeral rite on the vague model of 
Antigone131. 

Another film in which the ritual of crying is entrusted to gesture and music 
is Medea (1969); with the difference that here, in harmony with the 
treatment of the entire Colchic section, no words are uttered: Apsirto's 
dying lament develops only at the iconic and sound levels; and even if the 
sequence is short (just two minutes in a film that has just over a hundred), it 
is not without strength. At the time of writing the poet-filmmaker had been 
very concise, he had sketched out the following idea: the army of Aeeta, 
having collected the remains of the prince, would return to Ea forming a 
"funeral procession" and "cries" would rise in the city and cries of 
pain"132. On the set, this intuition was carefully explored and later, during 
the editing phase, the lament was not removed133: a sign of the fact that it 
was recognized as having an important role in the description of the culture 
embodied by Medea. The relevance of the episode depends on its very 
position: the mourning of Apsirto, entrusted to his mother and to all the 
Colchian women, is the last event visualized in the very long section 
dedicated to the protagonist's land (whose magical-sacral strength returns 
only in the overlays of the dream sequences and the final one: to symbolize 
the destructive power, the violent bond of the heroine with death). The 
sequence of crying over Medea's brother consists of two moments: the time 
of the silent funeral procession, whose silence is broken only by the 
trampling of the horses, and that of the queen's scream, immediately 
accompanied by the lament and ritual gestures of the women present . It is 
important that there is a prelude of total silence, because after the collection 
of Apsirto's remains, commented in the previous sequence by a litany (an 
Iranian song like that of Aesch. Ch., vv. 423-424), the reduction to mutism 
it intends to express the emptiness of death, the danger of the abyss which, 
once the "stuporous hebetude" has passed, triggers the scream. The brief 
resumption of the lament (about forty seconds), accompanied by the sound 
effect of the kopetos as well as the cries, conforms to the mimicry 


illustrated by De Martino: all five universal characteristics identified in 
Death and Ritual Crying (the lifting of the arms towards the head, the 
kopetos, the oscillating movement of the torso, the gestures of separation 
and relationship, synchrony), but the four present are given particular 
prominence thanks to the filming technique and editing; and the only one 
absent (the percussion of one's own body) is in any case recovered on the 
effects column plane. A sequence dominated by long and very long shots on 
the Turkish landscape (the one in which the army collects the fragments of 
the prince) is followed by close-up and very close-up shots, with the 
handheld camera sometimes trying to follow the oscillating rhythm of the 
complainers and sometimes it is out of focus: the spectator is thus 
introduced into the heart of the ritual; the technique emphasizes the idea of 
taking it live and therefore the concreteness, the upheaval of the greatest 
pain that exists. It is not known whether Pasolini instructed the local 
(Cappadocian) extras on the mimicry of the ritual or exhorted them to 
follow their funeral tradition; However, what cannot be accidental is the 
black costume of some women, the work of Piero Tosi's atelier, which 
inevitably recalls the Lucanian dresses photographed by De Martino. There 
is, in particular, an impressive comparison with the figurative Atlas of 
crying: with photographs 3a-c, taken during the artificial staging of a 
lament in the setting of the Pisticci gullies134. If we keep in mind that the 
Lucanian gullies already appeared in the Gospel, the film in which Maria- 
Susanna mourns her son dressed in black, accompanied by a small group of 
women and surrounded by the cave houses of Matera (in the background); 
and if we also note the continuity of this landscape and this ritual in those of 
the "Greek" film five years laterl135, then we have some useful 
interpretations both for understanding the partial desecration of the 
evangelical text carried out in 1964 - a topic that here I cannot argue136 — 
both to decipher the allegory of Medea. While archaic culture, albeit 
crudely, knows how to manage the crisis of presence through the ritual of 
crying, the representatives of bourgeois modernity (Glauce and Creon - but 
also Jason, insinuates the protagonist before burning in the suicide pyre137) 
have no weapons to defend oneself from the abyss of the psyche: the king 
of Corinth, in the real version of Medea's revenge, kills himself 
immediately after his daughter; without saying anything or shedding a tear, 
he stares into the abyss and throws himself after her138. Not even Medea, 


evidently, is any longer capable of managing mourning and commits suicide 
like Creon and Glauce: the encounter with the other than herself has now 
irremediably corrupted her roots; while the mother bursts into tears, she is 
accompanied in mourning by the community of Colchis and - the film 
suggests - in the end the women of Ea will be able to process the loss of the 
prince by continuing to lead their thousand-year-old life until the New 
Barbarism will have them destroyed, Medea is alone, she has recovered her 
past only to destroy and to destroy herself. In the finale she can only let out 
a horrid scream that recalls those of Clytemnestra and the Erinyes: like 
them, she represents the negative pole of tradition; only Queen Idia and the 
"old mourners" embody what is good. 

A film in which the word "traditional" takes on priority importance is La 
rage; traditional in the sense that a basic rule of cinema is subverted 
(communicating first and foremost through images) and the poetic word is 
put back at the center, entrusting it with the role of indispensable 
commentary (in over-sound) on the video soundtrack. As can be seen, such 
a medium-length film has almost nothing conventional about it: because it 
is actually a montage film, created mainly from newsreels and partly from 
photographs and clippings from pre-existing magazines and newspapers; 
and the subject of these and of the film is current history, from political 
events to implications of customs. The meaning of the operation of this 
unicum lies precisely in creating poetry and reflection from the lowest, 
rhetorical products; by instruments of consensus: telling contemporary 
history from a perspective different from that of official power and culture, 
telling it en poéte and with philaletheia. In particular, the ultimate objective 
of the work is the contestation of society (especially Western), still centered 
on hatred and warl39. Carla Benedetti has dedicated an informed and 
stimulating study to La rage which revolves around the idea of the tragic 
(tragic not in the broad sense): essentially the scholar believes that Pasolini, 
thanks to his readings and translations, has translated this medium-length 
film onto the screen the Attic drama of the 5th century BC in a much more 
original and convincing way than he did with the three "Greek" films. There 
are three pieces of evidence to support his thesis: first is the presence of the 
choir, albeit in disguise, that is, in the poetic voice of the author lent now to 
Giorgio Bassani and now to Renato Guttuso (readers of the texts he wrote 
for the subversive commentary historical facts); secondly, the "political" 


vocation of the work, i.e. the rooting of the discourse developed by the 
choir in current events, its contribution to democratic debate140; third and 
last is the "mythical" means of the entire operation: just as in the Theater of 
Dionysus civil discourse was developed through famous characters and 
events (Oedipus, Orestes, Theseus, etc.), so in the film the poetic voice 
speaks of burning issues by continuous reference to the cultural background 
of the publicl41. The thesis doesn't convince me mainly for two reasons: 
one internal to the film, the other relating to the idea that the scholar has of 
the choir. Benedetti presents the latter as if he were a unique subject, 
unchanged in the corpus of the three tragedians, and as if the ancient 
playwrights always reserved their voice and their thoughts for him; apart 
from this, the film contains multiple accents (lyrical, liturgical, satirical) 
and therefore it seems to me a stretch to maintain that today La rage can 
only be fully appreciated if its rooting in the tradition of classical theater 1s 
recognized142. I think it is more correct to interpret it as a cinematic poem 
or, more simply, as a montage film with great experimental tension; and that 
the only real way to valorise it is to read it within the framework of 
Pasolini's entire production, especially the poetic one of the 1960s, and of 
experimental cinema. As for the link with the tragic tradition, 1t seems 
vague to me and in any case conceivable only to the extent that it crosses 
the rite of crying (and it is a tangential, not intersecting measure): many 
poetic texts possess an iterative form that we already know and here 
however strongly contaminated with the Christian liturgy, with the tradition 
of the psalms143; despite the frequency of this scheme, in La rage there are 
no real threnoi, except for the poem Marilyn (one of the key texts, as well 
as the most beautiful and complete). Among the sporadic references to the 
classical tradition, the most relevant appears towards the end of the film, in 
the poetic commentary on an episode of crime news: an unspecified 
massacre of miners. I transcribe it directly from the dialogue column: 

And the class of black woolen shawls, 

some black aprons worth a few lire, 

of the handkerchiefs that wrap 

the white faces of the sisters, 

the class of ancient screams, 

of Christian expectations, 


of the silent brothers of the mud 
and the gray days of tears, 


the class that gives supreme value 
to his poor thousand lire, 

and, on this, he bases a life 
barely capable of illuminating 

the fatality of dying. 


Here too there is no proper funeral lament; only the author's lament for the 
workers who died in a mine and, even more, the love for the entire 
proletarian and sub-proletarian class: because only in the "class of ancient 
screams", in the women to whom male power granted "three shawls", a 
tunic and ten flute players instead of the bottomless weeping (of mothers- 
bacchae), only in this humanity trampled upon and often removed by the 
"prothers"-killers of the "little" Marilyn, in the 1960s the poet-filmmaker he 
was still able to grasp the signs of the Past of which he considered himself a 
"strength"; the first of which is that ritual of crying that the chapter has tried 


to highlight. 
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Travel notes (May-June 1953) and Historical considerations on the Lucanian funeral lament 
(January-February 1955); he doesn't mention it because the Canzoniere italiano came out in 1955 
but it's possible that he also spotted Loss of presence and crisis of condolence (which also 
appeared in Nuovi Argomenti: in the January-February 1958 issue). 

Cfr. Pasolini 1999a, p. 1434. 

See the interview with Mangini in Grasso 2005, p. 50. 

Vd. Pasolini 1955, pp. 279-282, 301-306, 356-358. 

However, he was referring to the articles published in Nuovi Argomenti. See Pasolini 1999a, pp. 962- 
963. 

Pasolini 2001b, p. 1009. 

Cf. e.g. Fusillo 1996, pp. 205-208. 

Spondaes d' est paneutyches oikon / Pallados astoss; Zeus Pantoptas / so fate descends. / Completed 
vbv émi molpais (Aesch. Eu., vv. 1044-1047); cosi tradotti da Pasolini 2001b, p. 1004: "La pace 
oggi, per semper, ha guadagnato / il popolo di Atene: dio / si é pacificato con la Morte. / Gridate 
osanna al nostro canto!" 

Vd. Pasolini 1999a, p. 2135 and infra, ch. 6. 

Cfr. Pasolini 1998b, pp. 182-183. 

I am alluding to A Little Fish, Alive and Consciousness, Italie magique and Nel '46! 

The first original edition dates back to 1948; Pasolini read it in translation, published in Spitzer's 
miscellany Critica stylista e storia del lingua (Laterza, Bari 1954). See Magrini 1994, pp. 23-28 
and Santato 2012, pp. 210-211; in reality Magrini thinks that he also read Racine's Phédre, but it 
should be noted that it is never cited elsewhere nor is it present among the surviving volumes of 
the private library: both recalling the poet's modus operandi in the terms of Walter Siti in Pasolini 
2003b , pp. 1899-1901 and considering the fact that at the beginning of the Italian translation the 
entire récit de Théraméne was quoted in French and Spitzer analyzed it without ever losing 
reference to "the whole", it does not seem plausible that Pasolini moved from the essay to a 
reading of the entire tragedy; pedantic in-depth analysis was not only out of his league, but given 
the critic's extreme clarity he wouldn't even have needed it. I would add that immediately after the 
Second World War he had read, and considered translating, Racine's Andromaque: cf. Pasolini 
1999a, p. 2884; in an unpublished essay from 1945 or 1946 the poet from Casarsa compared "the 
stupendous, delirious music of the Alessandria" to the "virginity of sounds" of Virgil (primarily 
the Georgics): a detail which is not negligible because it will soon be demonstrated as in Recit 
tragic (not only Racinian) and georgic reminiscences have been merged. The article Above some 
images by Racine can be found in Pasolini 1999a, pp. 199-202. 

See Magrini 1976 and Mastrodonato 2017, p. 140. Even if I consider the reminiscences of Pascoli 
and Baudelaire plausible, the Racinian passage has a clear priority over all other possible sources; 
as Magrini himself recognizes 1994, p. 23. 

A theme actually known to Pasolini since his Greek course in the academic year 1939-1940. See 
above, par. 1.2. 

See above, subpar. 0.2.2. and par. 1.3. 

Pasolini 2003a, p. 830-831 = Recite, vv. 69-9 

Pasolini 2003a, pp. 832 (my italics) = Recit, vv. 123-128. 


«As carrying sun the cart pushed / the heavy greengrocer over the light mud; // shaving the boy, with 
a whistle of love / he stood up on the pedals, sang: Anema e core... // All of Monteverde trembled 
with hammers / from sunny construction sites to sunny earthworks. // But it was only a fervor of 
humiliated people: / it was only the peace that an occupied city // spreads in its light as once pure, 
/ resigned to being defeated, to swarm darkly. // Southern voices, the laughter of old people / then 
have a clamor that history does not hear: // where a rag flickers more alive, a look / there nature 
burns deader in the sun" (Pasolini 2003a, p. 829 = Recit , vv. 47-60). 

Sacred animality is implicit in the verb "swarm" and is also implied by the topos of the golden, 
primordial time, in vv. 43-46: «For meanwhile the most recent day of creation / gilded the sweetly 
frozen neighborhood // with a morning sun reawakened from the depths / of the most ancient days 
that gilded the world» (Pasolini 2003a, pp. 828-829); and to vv. 119-122 (see below, n. 42). 

Cfr. Mazon 1949, p. 116: “Take care: think carefully about your mother’s female dogs”; Untersteiner 
1947, p. 381: “Bada, guardati bande cagne futi della madre”; e Thomson 1938, p. 271: “Beware 
the hell-hounds of a mother’s curse!” 

Pasolini 2001b, p. 959. 

Pasolini 2001b, p. 973. Paul Mazon is the only translator of the three consulted to incorporate a nod 
to "obsession" into the Aeschylean metaphor, but he does so with a literary voice that ours 
probably did not know (the verb "hanter", "to invade, infest" ): «Tu poursuis la béte en songe et tu 
donnes de la voix comme un chien hanté sans répit par le soin de sa besogne» (Mazon 1949, p. 
137). See Untersteiner 1947, p. 425: «In the dream you chase the beast and bark like a dog that 
never leaves the worry of its tiring running»; Thomson 1938, p. 293: «Though you give tongue 
like an unerring hound, / you chase the quarry only through your dreams». 

Cf. above, subpar. 0.3.1 and par. 1.4. 

Recit is not the only poem in Gramsci's Ashes that is mindful of Virgil (!): so are L'Appennino, 
L'umile Italia and Quadri friulani. 

«It was only the peace that an occupied city // spreads in its light as once pure, / resigned to being 
defeated to swarm dark // [...] Almost cheerful, it's true, with their destiny // through warm streets 
of asphalt, against shacks and meadows / journeymen, workers, servants, unemployed // swarming 
with the most recent day of creation / which gilded the sweetly frozen neighborhood // with a 
morning sun awakened from the depths / of the most ancient days that gilded the world ...» 
(Pasolini 2003a, pp. 829, 831-832; italics mine = Recit, vv. 54-56; 116-122). 

Pasolini 2003a, p. 828 = Recit, v. 42. 

Cf. above, par. 2.2. 

Cf. Paratore 1954, pp. 204-263. 

Pasolini's love for the animal world is nothing new in literature - cf. e.g. Bologna 2009, p. 461, which 
uses the example of Recit - but no one to date has highlighted the debt towards Virgil. 

See Paratore 1954, p. 259. 

Vd. Req. Georg. 3, vv. 515-530. 

Cf. above, subpar. 0.2.2 and par. 1.3. 

See Pasolini 2003a, p. 829 = Recit, vv. 65-69: «I enter and lock myself up, silent and lifeless like / a 
hanged man only with his body and his name. // And how sweetly the dazzling oil of the faint sun 
drips into my room! // Ah, I know that bitches [...]». 

See Pasolini 2003b, pp. 1179-1181 = The beautiful flags, vv. 151-201. I limit myself to quoting the 
first verses of this final section, i.e. 151-161: «But that something 'white' / which in Greek letters / 
presented to me, irrevocably, the knowing dream, / remains with me - dressed, / at the table of 
work. / Marble, wax or lime / in the eyelids, at the comers of the eyes: / the joyfully Romanesque, 
/ hopelessly baroque whiteness of the sun in sleep. // The true sun was of that whiteness, / the 
walls of the factories were of that whiteness, / [...]». 


The theme of light, which in Orestiade was one of the leitmotifs associated with the positivity of the 
new era, is taken up several times in Pylades but reversed and turned into a symbol of the 
bourgeois falsification of Athena: the "ugly whiteness" of The Beautiful Flags thus finds a perfect 
parallel in the last episode of the tragedy, in the «false [...] light» of dawn that shines over the 
failure of Pilade's resistance and over the triumph of the technological revolution (Pasolini 2001b, 
p. 455). 

«The morning dreams: when / the sun already reigns, / in a maturity / that only the street vendor 
knows, / who has been walking the streets for many hours / with a sick man's beard / on the 
wrinkles of his poor youth: / when the sun reigns / on realms of already warm vegetables, on tired 
/ tents, on crowds / whose clothes already darkly smell of poverty /— and hundreds of trams have 
already come and gone / along the tracks of the avenues that surround the city, / inexpressibly 
perfumed, // the dreams of ten in the morning, / in the sleeper, alone / like a pilgrim in his kennel, 
/ an unknown corpse / — appear in lucid Greek characters, / and in the simple sacredness of two- 
three full syllables, precisely , of the whiteness of the triumphant sun - they divine a reality, / 
matured deep down and now already ripe, like the sun, / to be enjoyed, or to cause fear" (Pasolini 
2003a, p. 1175; italics mine = Le belle flags, vv. 1-24). 

Of course there is no shortage of reminiscences of Oedipus the King, but the vv. 39-41 ("He is 
terrified by the idea / of being alone / like a corpse at the bottom of the earth") and 83-88 ("What 
to do, if not, while awake, have dignity? / The hour of exile, / perhaps: the hour in which an 
ancient would have given reality / to reality, / and the solitude that matured around him, / would 
have had the form of solitude») make one think of the Oedipus at Colonus; in fact, while in the 
private library today there are no editions of Oedipus Rex prior to 1962, we find a translation of 
Oedipus at Colonus by the classicist Angelo Nucciotti (Signorelli, 1957). See Chiarcossi-Zabagli 
2017, p. 233. 

Pasolini 2003a, p. 1178 = The beautiful flags, vv. 112-113. 

Vd. Pasolini 2003a, pp. 1175-1179. 

Soph. Ant., v. 29. 

See Pasolini 2003a, 1119-1122 and cf. Fornaro 2017, p. 103. 

Vd. Pasolini 2003a, p. 1155. 

As usual, I transcribe directly from the film's dialogue: «So I will no longer see the evil I have 
suffered and done! In the darkness I will no longer see those who should not have been seen... I 
will no longer recognize those who I wanted to recognize! I should have also torn my ears, to 
better close my unhappy body within myself... and not see or hear anything anymore!». See 
Pasolini 2001a, p. 1045 (author's italics): «Like a furious beast, he opens the brooch - the one he 
had opened many times to undress his bride - and sticks the quills into his eyes screaming in pain. 
His heartbroken eyes are turned towards the image of her mother's naked body: which first 
becomes deformed, then becomes opaque and out of focus, and finally disappears into the deep 
darkness. Slow fondu in the deep darkness." 

Vd. Pasolini 1998c, pp. 1971-1973. 

Cf. above, par. 1.3. 

«They who built themselves / laws outside the law, / they who adapted / to a world under the world, / 
they who believed / in a God servant of God, / they who sang / at the massacres of kings, / they 
who danced / to the bourgeois wars, / they who prayed / to the workers' struggles... // ... putting 
aside the honesty / of peasant religions, / forgetting the honor / of the underworld, / betraying the 
candor / of the barbarian peoples, / behind to their Ali / with Blue Eyes — they will come out from 
under the earth to kill /— they will come out from the bottom of the sea to attack — they will come 
down / from the sky to rob — and before reaching Paris / to teach the joy of living, / before 
arriving in London / to teach how to be free, / before arriving in New York, / to teach how to be 


brothers / — they will destroy Rome / and on its ruins / they will lay the seed / of Ancient History. / 
Then with the Pope and every sacrament / they will go up like gypsies / towards the north-west / 
with the red flags / of Trotzky in the wind..." (Pasolini 1998c, pp. 863-864 = Profezia, V, vv. 11- 
22 ; vi, vv. 1-24). 

Pasolini 1998c, pp. 889-890. 

For a detailed discussion of the calligram see Pickaxes 2015. 

Vd. Pasolini 1998c, pp. 859-862. 

Vd. Pasolini 1998b, p. 1511. 

«We feel, I don't know from what, that we are outside the law, outside the culture of our world, on 
another level» (Pasolini 1998b, p. 1511). See above, n. 63 (chap. 3). 

Cf. Grasso 2005, p. 52. 

Vd. Morosi 1870, pp. 27-28. 

Morosi 1870, p. 28 = Nenia for the death of a little girl, vv. 33-34. 

Morosi 1870, p. 27 = Nenia for the death of a little girl, see. 2. 

«Erchete or thanato can and mma respect / but to drill to coftero, / ce lends 's to hartittu mas notei»; 
that is to say: «Death comes that does not respect us / with its sharp sickle, / and soon notices us 
in its policy» (Morosi 1870, p. 27 = Nenia for the death of a little girl, vv. 5-7). 

See Morosi 1870, p. 28. 

Morosi 1870, p. 28 = Nenia for the death of a little girl, see. 43. 

The scheme of the reworking is as follows: Stendali, vv. 11-21 ~ canto 127, vv. 9am-7pm; Stendali, 
see 22 = canto 127, see 24; Stendali, vv. 23-26 = canto 10, vv. 59-62; Stendali, vv. 27-29 ~ canto 
127, vv. 25-27; Stendali, see 30 ~ canto 127, v. 20. 

Morosi 1870, p. 55 = Nenia for the death of a child, vv. 12, 16. 

Morosi 1870, p. 55 = Nenia for the death of a child, see. 28. 

The scheme is as follows: Stendali, vv. 34-41 = canto 9, vv. 9-11, 13-16; Stendali, vv. 42-45 ~ canto 
164, vv. 8-11; Stendali, vv. 46-49 = canto 9, vv. 49-52. 

"It's midday or morning, shall we go? / — Mu to pleni i plaga ce o astrego. — / Tis su to’hi na 
stranghisi? /— M'o strangizi i plaga ce o astrego" (Morosi 1870, p. 66 = Nenia for the death of the 
husband, vv. 8-11). 

Morosi 1870, p. 9 = Nenia for the death of a girl, vv. 11 («’na canister evo su ecanna»), )£-\Y. 

«Hey monecu ce pateru / pu ste’ ge nattu to ceri»; that is to say: «There are monks and priests / who 
are lighting candles» (Morosi 1870, p. 66 = Nenia for the death of her husband, vv. 3-4). 

Cf. Morosi 1870, pp. 90-92. 

Cf. De Martino 1958, pp. 59-60 and Gallini 2000, p. xliv. 

See Condello 2005, pp. 84, 91-100 and Lago 2018, pp. 71-93; Albini's intuition is embryonic 1987, 
p. 20. Only Fusillo 1996, p. 204 understood Pasolini's fascination with the ritual of crying, 
pointing out its developments in cinema: I will try to delve deeper into his intuition after 
discussing the translation of the kommos. In reality, the only one to have fully grasped the 
Demartinian substratum of Pasolini's Coefore was Elio De Capitani, who in 1999 enhanced on a 
scenic level everything that had been omitted by Lucignani and Gassman; I am referring to the 
Coefore produced by Teatridithalia, premiered in Milan on 13 July 1999: cf. Treu 2000, pp. 125- 
128. 

Cfr. Fusillo 1996, pp. 101-1 198, 209-211; Condello 2005, p. 94; Morosi 2016, pp. 101-1 206-208; 
May 2018, pp. 1-1 89-90. 

Pasolini 2001b, p. 1008. 

Already Fusillo 1996, pp. 186-187 made it clear that Pasolini's was not a mere political reading but 
rather a political-anthropological one, but neither he nor the others seem to me to have fully 
appreciated this fundamental clarification. 


Cf. above, subpar. 0.3.1. 

Cf. above, par. 2.2. 

"Ecco l'invocazione con cui verso I'urna." / E voi, compagne, ornatela del rito del pianto, / intonando 
il coro su questa povera tomba” (Pasolini 2001b, p. 934). Cf. Aesch. Ch., vv. 149-151: Toiaissd' 
€p' euchais tasd' epispendu hoas; / But to you, the law flourishes, / children of the dead, ecstatic. 
Nessuno dei traduttori consultati da Pasolini é stato tanto didascalico quanto lui: cfr. Mazon 1949, 
pp. 85-86; Untersteiner 1947, p. 315? Thomson 1938, p. 219. 

Cfr. supra, parr. 1.2 e 1.3. 

Pasolini 2001b, p. 943. 

Morosi 1870, p. 55. 

From the verb "voto" to the first person singular pronoun, up to the repetition of entire pericopes, 
easily verifiable by anyone who collates Pasolini's text with the griko and Morosi's translations. 
See Morosi 1870, pp. 27 ("Na sas erti a tta fidda tis cardia, / tis sas finnune proppi to cero", "May it 
come to you from the leaves of the heart, / which abandon you before the time"; "ma pono 
danato", "with strong pain" ; «mas notei», «he notices us»), 1 («'na canistri evo su ecanna», «I 
would have made you a basket (of stuff)»; «Tis su dafsi ta ruhaciasu», «Who will change your 
stuff for you ?"), 55 («mott' ivo toro t' en erchese», «when I see that you are not coming»), 4 
(«motti embenni e ciuriaci», «when Sunday comes». I would add that the strengthening of the 
iteration is naturally also connected to the reassembly of the texts, which interpolates, as we have 

seen, similar sections and thus prolongs the litany of pain. 

Pasolini 2001b, p. 934. As for the Greek, I always follow Mazon's edition, of the three the most used 
by him: to the point that he did not even return it to the library from which he had received it on 
loan (the Roman University Library of Alexandria). 

See Mazon 1949, pp. 80, 86; Untersteiner 1947, pp. 303, 315; Thomson 1938, pp. 209, 219. Below I 
will no longer cite the three translations, because even in the following cases I have selected only 
the passages in which the translator was original. 

Pasolini 2001b, p. 979. 

Pasolini 2001b, p. 931. 

«But, under these veils, / my tears are infinite / for the immoral power of those who reign over me» 
(Pasolini 2001b, p. 932). See Aesch. Ch., vv. 81-83: [...] daxpbv@ 6’ dQ’ sitat@v / Wataiotot 
deomotav / tbyatc [...]. In translating these final lines of the parody Pasolini interpreted the 
chorus's crying as a cry of fear and shame towards Clytemnestra and not, as is also possible, as a 
lament for the violent death of Agamemnon: he emphasized an element which, whatever 
interpretation one wishes to give of wataiow1 deonotav / Tbyaic, is already explicitly attested by 
Aesch. Ch., vv. 44-53. This insistence aims to make the antithesis between the impiety of the 
virile queen and the love of the mother-coephors more marked. Also noteworthy, in this sense, is 
the addition of the hyperbole ("my tears are infinite"), which contributes precisely to the 
connotation of Pasolini's coephors in terms of "heartbroken" mothers/mourners. It is important to 
point out that instead for Morosi 2016, p. 181 the translation/interpretation of the verses in 
question is partly derived from the English of Thomson 1938, p. 231 («[...] yet beneath my cloack 
I weep / with heart chilled in secret grief / to see the wanton state of those set over me»): however, 
I have serious doubts about the «parallelism» between «wanton» and «immoral» because the 
English term is not current and Pasolini had limited knowledge of that language; it seems more 
likely to me that the only influence exerted on the version of these verses is Demartini's, 
combined with his previous love for popular "Death songs". 

Pasolini 2001b, p. 930 (my italics). 

Pasolini 2001b, p. 942. 

For a summary of the issue see Brown 2018, pp. 285-286. 


«Here I am bringing offerings, in procession, / tearing myself apart with my hands [...]» (Pasolini 
2001b, p. 930). 

Aesch. Ch., vv. 309-310, 312-313; Pasolini 2001b, p. 939. 

To illuminate il taglio di Aesch. Ch., vv. 363-392 é sufficiente evidenzare i vv. 388-392, cantati dalle 
coefore: [...] why is it that you are angry / you are angry / you are drunk, but you are angry / you 
are angry / angry, angry? vale a dire: "Perché celare quanto in ogni caso vola via dal mio cuore, e 
quando davanti la sua prua soffia impetuosa la rabbia, disgusto pregno di rancore?". 

Pasolini 2001b, p. 943. 

Cfr. Brown 2018, p. 278. 

Pasolini 2001b, p. 942. See Aesch. Ch., vv. 410-417 (these are always verses sung by the chorus of 
coephors). 

Pasolini 2001b, p. 941 (my italics). 

Mazon 1949, p. 93 (my italics). 

See below, subpar. 4.2.1. 

Pasolini 2001b, p. 1016. 

Pasolini 2001b, p. 940 (my italics). 

Cf. Aesch. Ch., vv. 106-107: Aedumene soi vom6€n és timbon patros / I say, do you cry out for, tun ik 
frenEs GAoyov? resi cosi da Pasolini 2001b, p. 932: "La tomba di tuo padre, per noi, €é come un 
altare: con pieta, come vuoi, ti risponderemo". 

"Dolore incarnato / in questa gente, tonfo / della Morte di sangue! / Ah, insopportabili piaghe, / e 
sofferenza senza fondo!» (Pasolini 2001b, p. 944). Cf. Aesch. Ch., vv. 466-470 (coro): ‘Q innate 
pain / and paramusos atis / bloody wound; / ® dyston’ afferta kedis, / ® ® dyskatapauston algos. 

Morosi 1870, p. 27. 

Pasolini 2001b, p. 944. Cfr. Mazon 1949, p. 98; Untersteiner 1947, p. 343; Thomson 1938, p. 239. 

All of Pasolini's cinematographic work appears eccentric and in turmoil: from Accattone to Salo. 

Cf. infra, par. 5.1. 

They document the archaic religiosity of Africa in the verses we already know, from par. 2.2: the 
final section of The Man from Bandung and the following excerptum from Shakespeare's Poem 
for a Line: «The scene represents the market, all white and yellowish, / with red and green hand 
embroidery: a morning / eternal like many others, and that they, / those gentle blacks of Northern 
Nigeria, / know so well that their being inside / — with those eyes too beautiful to be of men / and 
not of animals — is nothing / but one of the many Apparitions of the world. // Ah, very ancient 
youth, always born from the same mother with the silvery eyes of a quadruped!» (Pasolini 2003a, 
p. 1168). But examples of the sacredness attributed to African peoples multiply, also in close 
connection with the new anthropological idea of Greece: from the beautiful poem La Guinea to 
the Moroccan extras filmed in Oedipus Rex in the act of the ekphora (sequence of the Theban 
funerals). 

Ouch. Ag., vv. 1081, 1086-1088, 1093-1094, 1114-1120, 1125-1129, 1138-1149, 1173-1192. 

This is the case of the excerptum of Ag., vv. 1114-1118, where the reference to the god Hades as well 
as the historical-social detail of the stoning was omitted, replaced by the strong iteration of the 
scream (see Pasolini 2001a, p. 1186); but the fact that, among others, the verses in which 
Cassandra alludes to Thyestes' meal (Aesch. Ag., vv. 1095-1097) goes in the same direction. 

«You are mad, some heavenly force struck you, if you sing this bitter song! You are like the 
nightingale that desperately sings the same verse, without peace, always alike in its heart that 
sings a life filled with grief" (the transcription from the dialogue column is mine because Siti and 
Zabagli, who also transcribed the entire film in first of the two cinematic Meridiani, they 
preferred to give the Italian version edited by Pasolini in 1960!). It should be noted that the 
English of the film, which cannot be attributed to the director because he did not speak it well, 


loses both some iterations (the anaphora "always" and the multiplication of the second person 
singular pronoun) and the strong alliterations, both phonosymbolic , present in the text performed 
in Syracuse: «You are crazy, some celestial force agitates you, / if you sing such a bitter song 
about yourself! / You are like the nightingale that sings in despair, / always the same verse, 
without rest, / always the same in the heart of him who sings / a life sown with only pain! » 
(Pasolini 200 1b, p. 906). 

"Da dove prendi il senso di questi mali / atroci accumulated dagli déi, / che tu poi oscuramente 
esprizi, urlando come sopra un cadavere? Da dove prendi le tue scure profezie?” (Pasolini 2001b, 
p. 906). Cf. Aesch. Ag., vv. 1150-1155: Where do you have the god-bearing ones / futile twos, / 
tU d’ epifoba dysfatim klangé / melotipeis opod t’orthiois hn laws? 

See Coury 2009, pp. 3-5pm. On the metaphor of the nightingale in Greek tragedy, between adhesion 
and innovation of the paradeigma, cf. instead Zambon 2004, in particular pp. 301-302, 306, 309, 
320-324, and further upstream Spatafora 1995 and especially Loraux 1991, pp. 57-66. 

Vd. Pasolini 2001a, pp. 1185, 1177-1178. 

Vd. Pasolini 2001a, p. 1187. 

On the progressive codification of this image, already within Aeschylus, cf. Condello 2010, pp. 26- 
33; on the importance of the funeral rite in the note-sequence that translates the incipit of the 
Coefore cf. Fusillo 1996, pp. 239-240 and Medda 2004, pp. 113-114: both, however, cursors. 

See below, subpar. 4.2. 

Pasolini 2001a, p. 1232. 

I would like to point out, for those who are not familiar with Pasolini's cinema, that he had the habit 
of shooting more scenes than he would then edit. 

Cf. De Martino 1958, p. 390. 

The gullies of Pisticci cannot be entirely assimilated to the pyramids of Géreme, however there is a 
strong continuity between the cities of Ea (Géreme and Urgiip) and Jerusalem (center and 
outskirts of Matera): the poet carefully films the rock settlements, from the humblest to churches. 

But cf. Cerica 2016. 

«Now your crying is nothing: you will realize it in your old age!» it is the penultimate line of Medea 
(transcribed directly from the dialogue column of the film), translation by Eur. Med., see 1396: 
Obm@ Oprveic: Léve Kai yiipac. 

Creon's restlessness, a mirror of that of Glauce, is revealed with very clear words in some sequences 
before the suicide: through an addition to the Greek text, in this case to Eur. Med., vv. 348-351: 
«It is not out of hatred against you, nor out of suspicion for your diversity as a barbarian, who 
arrived in our city with the signs of another race, that I am afraid... but it is out of fear of what it 
can do my daughter, who feels guilty towards you, and knowing your pain feels a pain that gives 
her no peace. So much so that for her this wedding with Jason is the reason for everything, rather 
than happiness. It is so that you, without guilt, do not oppress her with your presence, that I want 
inhumanely... to chase you away from my land!" (my transcription from the film's dialogue 
column). 

I would like to point out that the screenplay began the story with De Gasperi's death (1954) and 
through more and less salient facts ended with Gagarin's flight into space and his landing (1961); 
the film instead shortens the script by starting with the Hungarian revolution (1956). 

Perhaps Benedetti did not realize that in the (poetic) prose commentary on Eisenhower's election the 
director violently contests modern democratic society and, in doing so, evokes the classical world 
in a non-homiletic way: democratic Athens is not evoked - as it will instead happen a few years 
later, in the Manifesto for a new theater - but good barbarism, as opposed to technological one. 

Cf. Benedetti 2015, pp. 43-45. 

Cf. Benedetti 2015, p. 41. 


It is sufficient to quote a few verses to illuminate this formal continuity: the poetic commentary on 
some clips from funerals of Cuban revolutionaries: «Dying in Cuba! / Perhaps only one song / 
could say what dying in Cuba was. // Dying in Cuba! / Maybe only a dance / could tell what dying 
in Cuba was. // Dying in Cuba! / It was like dying in Naples or Seville, / the splendor of miserable 
deaths, dying in Cuba. // Now Cuba is in the world: / in the texts of Europe and America / the 
meaning of dying in Cuba is explained. / An explanation ferocious, / that only pity can make 
human / in the light of tears, dying in Cuba" (my transcription from the dialogue column). 


CHAPTER IV PASOLINI CLASSICAL 
TRANSLATOR 


His translation should be free of any trace of translatability; that is, it should sound like a poem 
written directly in the language of the translator. This is the paradox of poetic translation; that the 
translation of a poem cannot be a translation if it does not deny itself. That is, it does not stand as 
an original poem. | 


These words by Nasos Vaghenas, taken from the first chapter of Poetry 
and Translation (titled Translation as Original), are very useful for entering 
Pasolini's metaphrastic perspective: his versions, all of poetic texts, are 
precisely "originals", a work of a non-professional translator who was first 
and foremost a poet and who could not do without this creative activity, 
continually fueled by a profound reflection on the world, when he directly 
approached the Latin and Greek verses. He himself expressed himself on 
the subject of the author's version, in an article published in 1956 in the 
Roman weekly Il Punto2, however I believe that here it is necessary to 
appeal to an arbiter: because on the subject of the present chapter, especially 
in the field of philology Greek, perhaps too much has been written and 
often without knowing the author of these self-denying translations. It 
seems useful to me to begin with Vaghenas's reflection because works such 
as Lament (i.e. Sapph. 31 V.), Orestiade or Il boastone fall squarely within 
the definition of translations as original: paradoxons which have frequently 
been known about, without however producing with the same frequency 
wise interpretations; to the idea of the neo-Greek poet and scholar it will be 
enough to add that these are authentic verses also born from the 
"philological spirit" remembered by Pasolini himself in 19563. Before 
testing the thicket of criticism, let's see which and how many poetic 
originals are the subject of past quarrels4. 

The metaphrastic activity from Greek and Latin is concentrated almost 
entirely in a fairly short period of time (1959-1961) and corresponds 
broadly to the moment in which, having established himself both as a poet 
and as a novelist, Pasolini turns to his first directorial cinematographic 
(Accattone [1961]). This creative and "philological" commitment is marked 
above all by the political-cultural program of the Italian popular theater of 
Gassman and Lucignani5, because both the translation of Aeschylus' 


Oresteia and the translation into Roman dialect of Plautus' Miles gloriosus 
(11 boastone), that is, the versions more successful, they were commissioned 
by Gassman (the first in 1959, the second in 1961) and delivered to him; 
however, only the first one fully fits into this not exclusively literary 
project, being staged as part of the sixteenth cycle of classical performances 
of the Greek Theater of Syracuse (19 May-5 June 1960): in the end the TPI 
instead gave up staging The boast for excessive difficulties in reciting 
Pasolini's verses, doubly peculiar: written in an impure Roman dialect and 
in a meter foreign to the twentieth-century Italian theatrical tradition (the 
Alessandrino) — in the end the comedy was brought to the stage by Franco 
Enriquez's Compagnia dei Quattro (1963). Two barely sketched translations 
are included in the same period: the Aeneid (1959) and the Antigone 
(1960). The only poetic original that goes beyond this period of time is the 
Friulian version of four Sapphic fragments (31, 95, 140 and 168B V.); 
cannot be dated precisely6, it too, in any case, participates in a very specific 
cultural policy program, referable to the years 1945-1947 and linked to the 
educational-literary activity of the Academiuta di lenga furlana: that of 
ensuring poetic dignity for Friulian, thus promoting it as a language and 
proving its ability to deal with the verses of various literatures; so much so 
that together with the students the very young teacher spoke in Friulian, in 
addition to Sappho, Trakl, Lorca, Eliot, Quasimodo and many others7. 
Finally, it is probable that between the end of the 1950s and the heart of the 
1960s some other ancient works entered the list of poetic originals, but were 
interrupted long before the drafts of the first book of the Aeneid and the 
tragedy of Sophocles : the translation of the Petronian Satyricon proposed 
to him by Ettore Paratore (known in person on the occasion of the 
Syracusan staging8) has already been mentioned; Furthermore, Andrea 
Zanzotto recalled the collective work of the Epistles of Paul of Tarsus, 
which was soon wrecked like that of the Aeneid and yet, according to him, 
was concluded by Ours before the editorial failure9: of the text entrusted to 
him (the Epistle to the Romans) today there would be no other traces that 
some quotations made in the unfinished screenplay of the film San Paolo 
(1968-1974)10, but like the translation of Carmina Burana and the Gospel 
of Matthew, go beyond the scope of this monograph. 

I wanted to include the Pauline version and that of the Menippean novel in 
the presentation of the topic because, like the best-known ones, they prove 


that Pasolini the translator, except in Friuli, mostly works on commission: a 
fact that literature has never had a place in right evidence and instead 
cannot be overlooked in an investigation that aspires to completeness. We 
have seen that at the beginning of the 1950s the love for the Greek and 
Latin classics entered a temporary crisis and was revitalized only by the 
first round of anthropological readings, therefore it 1s no coincidence that in 
the field of translations it expressed itself in desultory way, sometimes 
producing texts of great success and great beauty (Orestiade and Il 
boastone) sometimes relics that are mostly appreciable in scientific terms; 
as I will try to demonstrate, in Rome the poet returns to the ancient texts 
with interest and commitment, yet continues to perceive them in the same 
perspective as the Coleo di Samos and subsequent works, that is, as the 
illustrious representatives of a tradition both of class and in conflict with the 
personal desire for decentralization and innovation. By translating Virgil, 
Aeschylus, Sophocles and Plautus Pasolini does not limit himself to 
imparting a stylistic transformation, which questions the sensitivity of each 
and every one of us and therefore can convince or not, but also measures 
himself with the project of giving a current and understandable voice to the 
Greco-Latin canon, to make the classics popular: a sensitivity, the latter, 
which at that time was rare and less susceptible to diatribes. Some might 
object that this commitment to the declassicisation of the classic is not only 
attributable to him because it is part of a broader cultural programme, that 
of the ICC; however, we must not forget that an operation in many ways 
similar to that of Lucignani and Gassman - but devoid of any criticism of 
the hierarchical status of classicism - had already been born between 
Casarsa and Versuta, within a school and "academy" promoting lessons in 
Latin and Greek literature, stagings, versions and collections of own verses 
(above all those by Nico Naldini and Antonio Spagnol, in addition to the 
scholar's fluvial production)11. In essence, as mentioned above, Orestiade, 
Il boastone, Aeneid and Antigone are works of poetry and at the same time 
philology: not the philology of the Greek or Latinist, obviously; However, 
anyone who looks at his life and work as a whole cannot fail to realize that 
Pasolini does not translate the ancient classics only en poéte, but rather as a 
professor who continued to teach them with passion until the mid-1950s. 
By adhering to the political-cultural project of the TPI he did nothing other 
than renew, under new guises, his own teaching: instead of establishing a 


constructive dialogue with the very young Friulian and Roman students, 
children of non-intellectual mothers and fathers, in Syracuse and in the 
other Italian theaters he tried to teach Aeschylus and Plautus to the mothers 
and fathers of those poor sons and daughters he had already met; it was a 
question of bringing the fire of tragic and even comic poetry - a genre not 
very congenial to him - into the auditoriums rather than into the classrooms 
or improvised rooms of his chosen homelands. And just as he had great 
success in the role of teacher-poet, so too in that of poet-teacher: the two 
versions mentioned received applause and are still the most performed 
theatrical texts by Pasolini (yes, by Pasolini)12; they also met with the favor 
of some critics and some of the university world, which reacted in varied 
ways. 


4.0. Degani's review: was it true philology? 


Some of the less profound pages on Pasolini as a classical translator were 
written in an era in which it was more difficult to get a fair idea of his 
poetic genius: in a review which appeared in the Rivista di philologia 
eformazione classical just a year after the Syracusan staging and after just 
six years from the beginning of Pasolini's rise; signed by a young Greek 
scholar later linked to the same university to which the poet had been, albeit 
in other terms, linked: Enzo Degani. Federico Condello tried to re-evaluate 
its contribution to the understanding of Orestiade by defining «the specific 
criticisms» of the famous writing as «simply indisputable» and the 
philologist also underlined the eccentricity compared to his colleagues13, 
but I am not aware that the studies on complex and ambivalent objects 
which literary works can really be placed outside the discussion nor that 
Degani was the only one who did not approve of Pasolini as a translator; he 
was the only one to write a vitriolic and bitter review. As frequently 
happens (and more frequently in the face of the monstrum), Orestiade and II 
boastone also encountered resistance among the elites; three other 
classicists did not understand its meaning: Filippo Maria Pontanil4, 
Eugenio Della Valle15 and Alfonso Traina. The judgment of the third party 
is especially noteworthy here: the most complex because, despite being 
favorable towards I] boastone, it starts from an idea that like Leopoldo 
Gamberale I cannot sharel16, namely that to appreciate the Plautine version 


the classicist must shed his philological baggage17. It is an understandable 
position: writing in an academic journal as Degani had done four years 
earlier, perhaps Traina also wanted to reply to his colleague; he implied that 
philology can lead to the mistake of reading an author with a red and blue 
pen. Yet, upon closer inspection, that is, examining the question for a 
moment outside of the historical diatribes, the writing published by Traina 
does not capture a central aspect of the text reviewed, namely that II 
boastone is also a work of philology, albeit mixed philology a literary 
genius and not crowned with a university chair; and this latent devaluation 
perhaps sounds even more serious than Degani's acrimony because Pasolini 
was knowledgeable in Latin language and literature: as Gamberale's 
monograph demonstrates, the translation of the Miles gloriosus - like that of 
the Aeneid, I add - contains very few inaccuracies and is not conducted 
with the support of pre-existing versions] 8. 

With the Greek tragedians the question is different, by the poet's own 
admission; if interviewed about Oedipus Rex at the twenty-eighth Venice 
Film Festival he lied by saying that he had translated Sophocles' Greek 
(1967), on the other hand in the preface letter to the Orestiade he confessed 
with great sincerity that he lacked all the linguistic skills necessary to 
translate from Greek without subsidies ("I couldn't have behaved worse 
than this"19). As Degani himself recognises, this is not upsetting because 
even those who are professional classicists consult other people's versions; 
instead, again according to the young reviewer, they would be irritated by 
the superficiality of the collation, the misunderstandings in the French, 
many of the translator's poetic solutions, etc.20 Gamberale rightly recalled 
that it is not very productive to get annoyed when faced with errors 
because, however trivial it may be to say it, making mistakes is human21; 
so much so that the scholar who sets himself up as the defender of 
philology against the carefree ease of the poet also falls into inaccuracies 
and misunderstandings from which hard and pure science should have kept 
him. In short, despite the Hipponactean studies having earned Degani the 
reputation of a tireless and infallible Greek scholar, he too is a man: his 
philology, like Pasolini's different philology, is imperfect. Let it be clear that 
not all of Degani's review is incorrect and superficial: there are specific 
notes that hit the mark and furthermore the effort to broaden the polemical 
horizon towards the complex of Pasolini's operation is recognisable; 


however, in addition to not having clearly focused on the whole, thus 
ending up flattening the discussion into detailed analyzes which he is wrong 
to consider too easy22, the Greek scholar frequently breaks out in 
exclamation points of resentment, in question marks of perplexity and in 
errors of quotation from Italian (and moreover in iambic attacks against a 
popular target). Without a doubt the poet did not understand all the passages 
of the Greek, nor of Mazon's French translation nor of Thomson's English 
translation, but in his youthful impetuosity Degani perhaps did worse: 
because whoever writes a cutting review reproaches the humble and sincere 
reviewed of incompetence and compulsiveness should not make citation 
errors, nor show incomprehension in the face of poorly reported passages; if 
he had read them and cited them well he probably would have gone in the 
right direction: that of patient cognitive effort and, in case of failure, 
subdued declaration of his own limits. But more than the inaccuracies, I 
find the cursory list of Pasolini's "amenities" not very philological: in the 
heart of the text the Greek scholar refers the reader to a large number of 
verses that he considers irritating, but he does so without carefully 
explaining the reason for the indignation or of the reserve, limits itself now 
to making the reader jump in his chair or to leaving him perplexed due to 
the large number of questioning exclamations; I don't mean to say that he 
had to explain at all costs, because it is indeed a good thing that philology 
does not do so and instead highlights its own fallibility, but if the mystery of 
the examined text becomes too extensive then it is wiser to put down the 
pen. Any Pasolini expert capable of understanding Aeschylus' Greek, and 
who has the time and desire to carefully read and verify Degani's writing, 
can realize that the young scholar understood very little about Orestiades: 
the only real merit is that of having revealed our carelessness before others, 
even if with the paradox of a similar imprudness. In any case, this short 
circuit is the demonstration that not even specialist philology is impeccable: 
that both authors, warm and militant, were accurate and impulsive on the 
battlefield of the Oresteia. Finally, some clarifications. The paradox led me 
to equate them, but it is obvious that we must not go too far in this direction 
because, as already said, Orestiade is first and foremost a poetic version, 
secondly a philological one - in speaking of its author I have in fact spoken 
of a "poet-teacher" , not teacher-poet. Before exemplifying the Greek 
scholar's inaccuracies and outbursts, it is right to point out that there are two 


reasons that help us understand them: in addition to the fact that the 
reviewer Degani was a young novice, the political-ideological divergences: 
in those years the orthodox Marxists as he tended not to appreciate heretical 
intellectuals like Pasolini, who read little Marx and much Gramsci; and in 
fact the controversy does not only develop on a strictly philological-textual 
level, it also touches on the interpretative one (but, here too, without a solid 
knowledge of the facts). 
I draw the examples from the steps already addressed in the previous 
chapter, putting my finger on the wound of the cursor list: 
The pleasantries that the translator incurs in revealing inappropriate qualities of humor are 
countless: the reader, who has the time and desire, should compare the following verses: [...] Ch. 4 
(Electra addresses her father, not her god: knpvoow matpi), 23 ("to tear them with his hands": 


who? what?), 317 ff., 331 ff. (?), 336 ff., 413 ff, 444 ff., 465 ff, 482 (another incomprehensible 
manipulation of the text).23 


First of all, a philologist should collate the different copies of a text, in this 
case the version reviewed (the second notebook of Tpi24) and the 
Syracusan stage booklet (published by Inda25): Degani didn't do it and so 
he didn't notice that many defects reproached to the author of Orestiade are 
in reality errors in Einaudi's edition, absent in the translation licensed and 
brought to the stage, which the poet had first complained about in a letter to 
Lucignani26; it is no coincidence that when he filmed Notes for an African 
Orestiade the director brought with him the edition edited by Inda, not the 
one published by Einaudi without involving him in proofreading. The 
licensed text correctly says «torn me» or for example, leaving aside the 
quoted passage, «my tears are infinite / for the immoral power of those who 
reign over me»27. Furthermore, it should not go unnoticed that in v. 4 of the 
Choephores it is not Electra who addresses her father but Orestes. But, as 
just said, the most serious flaw is that the young Greek scholar refers to 
many verses without expressing the reasons for the irritation and 
misunderstanding when explaining them would have been important 
instead. Although the abbreviation was correct — never «sgg.» explains its 
precise field of action, which is why I prefer not to adopt it - and despite the 
reticence, it is probable that the reviewer counted among the "inappropriate 
qualities of humor" the translation of the verb ovpiGm with "to breathe 
again"28: a metaphrastic choice to convincing and philological opposite 
because it is a literary voice with a meaning (and register) comparable to 


that of the ancient word; being amazed at a verb which in the Italian poetic 
tradition is used in the sense of «to blow propitiously»29 and makes a very 
rare verb in Greek which has a similar meaning («to drive with a prosperous 
wind») is one of the signs of acerbity previously discussed in general terms. 
According to a strategy illuminated for the first time with a profound 
philological spirit by Francesco Morosi30, the poet was not satisfied with 
any of the versions available to him and thus opted for a personal and 
sympathetic translation with the Greek (I hypothesize with the help of a 
vocabulary). As for the surprise faced with «331 sg.» first of all it must be 
pointed out that the scholar intended to refer either to vv. 329-331 or vv. 
332-333, because in the edition consulted by him (the Belles Lettres of Dain 
and Mazon) the vv. 331-332 are as follows, the first sung by the choir, the 
second by Electra: [...] / 1 nav Guragyc tapayOeic. // KADOi vov, © 
matEp, év WépEt/ [...]31. More likely he was referring to the locus vexatus of 
v. 331 and therefore to the entire sentence pronounced by the coephors, 
rendered thus by Pasolini: «If the victim is a father, / or the one who gave 
life, / the guilty person is obsessed / by the merciless moaning / of the 
pitiful innocents»32. However, it 1s not clear whether he was perplexed by 
Wolfgang Schadewaldt's interpretation, inherited by the poet-translator 
through Untersteiner (according to which the lament does not aim to 
establish contact with the deceased but rather persecutes the perpetrator of 
the murder33) or , as I believe is more likely, had not fully understood key 
words and stylistic features typical of Orestiade: such as "obsessed" and 
above all the oxymoron "ruthless"-"pitiful", foreign to the original text. In 
this case Pasolini's autonomous research moves away from Greek, yet it is 
not incomprehensible: neither in the light of Pasolini's poetics tout court nor 
in consideration of the specific reading that Pasolini gives of the kommos; 
as seen in the previous chapter, for Pasolini, the (not slavish) reader of De 
Martino, the ancient cry - be it goos, threnos, klauthmos or kokytos - leads 
to madness ("ruthless" as a synonym for "obsessed", according to the 
figurative meaning) and is at the same time the wreck of a human, "pitiful" 
feeling of death; the symbol of a culture which in the Orestiade is defined 
as "sublime and humble treasure", as Degani himself pointed out (but 
without understanding the oxymoron; or perhaps, as an orthodox Marxist, 
without wanting to understand)34. Referring then to vv. «336 ff.» in all 
likelihood the Greek scholar urges the reader to verify the following two 


"amenities": the subversion of the second question ("what is evil?"35 vs ti 
6' dtep kakdv; that is: "what is without evil?"), which in Greek reiterated 
the same concept as the first (ti tHv5' 6d; "What is good in all this?"); and 
the entire translation of v. 339 with «Or is everything completely dead?». 
As for the first question, he did not understand that process of antithesis 
explained well by Morosi36, regarding the second, the contamination 
illustrated in the previous chapter escaped him: the dialogue between the 
two Greek plans that Pasolini had in the works in the first half of 1960, 
accumulated over same working table (i.e. the threnos of Stendali and the 
kommos of Orestiade)37. Finally, indicating the vv. 3 8, may have wanted 
to draw attention to one of the many omissions of the poet-translator, also 
denounced elsewhere but without completeness and always without the 
effort of exegesis39; therefore it is not surprising that even here he did not 
focus on the profound reason for this modification: eliminating an element 
that is not very reconcilable with Pasolini's vision of the crying of the 
choruses, such as the black of anger (a feeling not only now expunged and 
now attenuated in reference to the chorus of the "owls", but even, with a 
questionable yet legitimate paradox, to the character of Electra)40. 

I believe these examples are sufficient; I wanted to reveal and materialize 
the impetuosity of the famous review because until now literature had 
limited itself to denouncing the general error of perspective, the reluctance 
to read Pasolini's verses with a thirst for knowledge. It is true that his 
polemical attitude did not strike only the poet-filmmaker but also several 
more and less illustrious Greek scholars (not least George Thomson!); 
however, he wrote against the author of Orestiades with particular 
resentment, with anger: and this is the aspect that was closest to my heart, 
because it falls within the historical-political climate to which I have 
already mentioned. If Degani's black bile is not philologically illuminated, 
one cannot understand the spirited replies of those who took up Orestiade's 
defense nor, further upstream, Pasolini's disdain towards much of academic 
culture, which resulted for example in the epigrams discussed in the second 
chapter . 


4.1. Orestiade and Il boastone: successful translations 


Thanks to Condello we know that the premiere of Orestiade at the Greek 
Theater of Syracuse (19 May 1960) did not cause "popular uprisings"41 


comparable to those which in Athens in 1903 followed the staging of 
Gheorghios  Sotiriadis' Oresteia, translated into an _ unpublished 
katharevousa demotizing, and even caused two deaths and seven injuries; 
therefore different reactions but similar stylistic revolutions, mutatis 
mutandis42: like the neo-Greek version, Pasolini's version also demotizes, 
that is, makes more accessible, popular, a conspicuous part of the 
contemporary tradition of classicism: the (Italian) versions of the three 
tragic poets43. At the beginning of the twentieth century this important 
chapter of the Nachleben der Antike had been fueled by the renewed 
impetus and interest in the Attic theater of the 5th century BC. advocated by 
Gabriele D'Annunzio: both the trip to Greece (1895), which among other 
works gave rise to the drama La ville morte (1898), and the classical 
performances of the Orange Theater inspired in him the idea of a 
«renaissance of tragedy », that is, not a simple personal dramaturgical 
production (initiated by the text just mentioned), but rather a project of 
staging ancient dramas which unfortunately did not materialize; 
D'Annunzio's dream of the Teatro di Albano remained as such, transfiguring 
only in the Teatro d'Apollo of Il Fuoco. A similar visionary ferment was 
shortly followed by prolific metaphrastic activity and a theoretical dispute 
on translation, with particular regard to the Greek poets. Benedetto Croce 
and Giovanni Gentile exchanged ideas on the level of philosophical 
reflection; the translators (above all Ettore Romagnoli and Manara 
Valgimigli) continued the theoretical debate of the two intellectuals and 
turned it into action; and it was precisely Romagnoli's enormous theoretical 
and metaphrastic activity that concretized D'Annunzio's project of 
representing Greek tragedies: after some performances promoted by him in 
theaters such as the Verdi in Padua, the Olimpico in Vicenza and the Roman 
Theater of Fiesole, in 1914 the first cycle of classical performances was 
inaugurated at the Greek Theater in Syracuse; Romagnoli immediately 
became its artistic director and his dominion, also as a translator, continued 
until the fifth cycle (1927). The Syracuse performances, still continued 
today by the National Institute of Ancient Drama - and with growing 
popular success - have indelibly influenced the twentieth-century tradition 
of tragedians because they gave the opportunity to the best-known 
translators (in addition to the two already mentioned, Ettore Bignone and 
Leone Traverso) to compete directly with the scene for which those ancient 


works were conceived, to take the classical texts beyond the written page 
and, potentially, involve a wider audience than previously; however, 
Aeschylus, Sophocles and Euripides were very rarely made to serve the 
non-specialist spectator: as Gassman underlined, more and less alienating, 
"archaeological" shows continued to be staged, incapable of making the 
ancient poets vibrate in the hearts and above all in the minds of the public 
contemporary44. 

The real break with this first period of tragic staging was marked by the 
TPI's Orestiade both for its "theatrical force"45, that is, for its 
communicative (as well as poetic) research, and for its political, civil 
vocation: two characteristics that can be summarized by the term just 
borrowed from Neo-Hellenic studies; naturally theatrical vis and political- 
cultural horizon are already linked by themselves, but the adjective 
"demotic" and the verb "demotize", thanks to the antonym 
katharevousianikos (i.e. pertaining to the pure language, with reference to 
ancient Greek), imply and add a third character, in my opinion still little 
illuminated by critical literature: the centrifugal, anti-hierarchical force: the 
paradoxical desire to remove the Greek text from a classical tradition 
perceived as cumbersome and because it is elitist and because it prohibits. 
Orestiades not only tries to snatch the ancient poets from the shelves of 
university libraries to make them a true common heritage, making them 
understandable and an opportunity for debate through a simplification of 
both the language and certain themes, he also intends to "sever the threads 
of the past" making the their truly current texts: as if they had been written 
for the first time, without a parallel text (Vaghenas); and the latter is the 
most genuinely Pasolini contribution, appreciable in the overall picture that 
I am trying to outline. Also from this perspective we can better understand 
the sometimes impulsive, sometimes aristocratic response of a part of the 
academic world. Degani no, but Pontani and Della Valle competed 
personally and with great commitment in the translation of the tragedians, 
and in their case the hostility towards the poet-filmmaker did not depend on 
a mere difference in profession and political militancy but also on a 
divergence of poetics to those connected. Pontani especially translated the 
tragedy in a refined style and almost completely in keeping with that of the 
originals, therefore the prerogative of a select few; if in the second half of 
the 1960s the playwright tried to resurrect the theater of Dionysus by 


initiating an openly selective discourse ("the recipients of the new theater 
[...] will instead be the advanced groups of the bourgeoisie"46, the 
progressives), the translator of Aeschylus had gone in the opposite 
direction: to create a trilogy out of the blue for an audience as varied as 
possible (even humble and young) and therefore in controversy against 
those who elevated classical culture to a reactionary cult, to an instrument 
of exclusion and domination. This, of course, is not written in large letters 
in the version or even in the prefatory letter, but it can be gleaned from 
Pasolini's biography: from that pedagogical practice already briefly treated 
and I believe linked, profoundly, to metaphrastic activity; while, like it or 
not, his fellow professors excluded many potential readers (and even more 
spectators) of their translations, he took off his buskins, stepped down from 
the dais and tried to include, to involve with more intelligible and originals 
a wide audience. 

If demotizing Aeschylus represented the most Pasolini-like element of 
Orestiades, the ideology underlying it responded directly to the TPI 
program because it was Lucignani and Gassman who shared the critical 
bibliography with the poet, in this case the theses of Thomson's essay 
Aeschylus and Athens47 ; but even to this political reading, of a historical- 
Marxist order, which interpreted the trilogy as evolution from a primitive 
tribal order linked to the principle of revenge, symbolized by the Erinyes, to 
a democratic state which in the image of Athena would embody civilization 
and jurisdiction on blood crimes, ours added a further personal contribution. 
For him the trilogy had an urgent meaning: the evolutionary scheme 
illuminated by the English scholar also represented a model of cultural 
synthesis valid for Italy in the 50s and 60s, which, victim of a power 
without real compromises, was suddenly forgetting its origins. archaic and 
peasant; thus Aeschylus’ Oresteia could provide a useful allegory in which 
the fusion of opposites (archaic and modern, irrational and rational, dream 
and reality, etc.) was symbolized by the metamorphosis of the Erinyes, who 
became Eumenides and dedicatees of a non-existent city cult they are in 
fact eliminated from the polis. In essence, the most Pasolini-esque 
philosophical foundation of translation was the need to introject and 
sublimate the Past to avoid its rapid and catastrophic dissolution. 

Finally, let's look at some more minute characteristics: rhetorical-formal. 
As already mentioned, the first expressive principle that oversaw the 


translation is the search for theatrical usability: designed to be recited 
before a modern audience, Orestiade aims to communicate a text whose 
understanding is a priority, so as not to disregard the program of the TPI; 
hence the numerous modernizations made on the original such as the 
insertion of theme words (some conforming to the interpretation of the 
work, others instead peculiar to a recurring Pasolini imagery), the 
analogical corrections and the expungement of verses and various alienating 
elements not assimilable by analogy and which would therefore have 
required too much reflection time for a non-specialist audience. The 
approach to common people is also favored by the stylistic level adopted: 
poetic and very refined, yet only at times courtly and indeed often 
contaminated with prose, tending towards a possibly spoken and discursive 
language: a style not only easier to understand for the audience and greater 
permeability to the political-cultural debate, but also more agile diction for 
the actors; apart from the syntactic-lexical simplification, there are in fact 
diacritical signs which suggest and direct the phonic rendering, such as 
suspension points, dashes, colons, commas and exclamation points. All this, 
I repeat, does not imply a rejection of the proper poetic form, which 
remains in free verse and is perceptible in the numerous figures of sound 
(especially alliteration) present as compensation for the prose 
contamination; however, the demotic-oral characteristics are pre-eminent 
and innovative for the Syracusan scene of 1960, such as the use of a mostly 
short-term syntax, the frequency of deixis and iterations and a more 
concrete and immediate lexical register than the literary or hyperliterary 
than previous versions. 

After the success of Orestiade, at the end of 1960 Pasolini also began to 
translate Sophocles' Antigone but the work was interrupted very soon, at 
line 28148: due to the failure of the project it was not possible to understand 
its historical context exactly; from how the author of Cronaca di una giorno 
talks about it, it does not seem wise to hypothesize a commission from the 
ICTY but, exceptionally, a private occasion, a "marginal and almost 
pleasure" exercise49. What is certain, however, is that it was Plautus' II 
boast that was composed, at the end of 1961, to repeat the success of the 
first version. First of all, two differences with respect to Orestiade should be 
noted, which however do not affect the heart of Pasolini's metaphrastic 
poetics (translation both as an original and as a bomb that explodes the 


classic, making it contemporary). Although originally conceived within the 
ICC programme, the version of Miles gloriosus is not part of an ideological 
plan stricto sensu, because the poet-translator does not make Plautus say 
what he and the directors have to say; the only political aspect lies in the 
idea of taking the Latin comedian away from the academy to bring him 
back to the contemporary scene with equal vitality compared to the original 
one. For the rest, like the Plautine comedy, II boast has a playful purpose, 
and a double one at that: that of the one who denies his own metaphrastic 
work, who appears happily engaged in a truly eccentric creative challenge 
compared to the usual production, and the fun of the public. The second 
difference lies precisely in the linguistic and metric form: Pasolini plays on 
Plautus by reinventing, in addition to the comic situations, the bickering, 
the phonic games, the language, the innumerable numbers. In short, here the 
poet-philologist's lesson takes on the features of a mere ludus: if Orestiade 
aimed to move and make the audience reflect, Il boast aims to entertain 
them with a laughing laugh (very different from the satirical, corrosive one 
already experimented in the poems and prose and the subject of the second 
and sixth chapters); like Miles gloriosus, Pasolini's poetic original is also 
marked by the primacy and unchallenged protagonism of the slave 
Palestrione, a character who creates deceptions and solves situations and 
therefore, due to amorality and ribaldry, incompatible with the transmission 
of a serious cultural message. Comedy aside, the most striking fact of the 
version is the language adopted, which combined with Martelli's verse has 
established its success (from 1963 until today): Roman dialect; but it must 
immediately be clarified which Roman dialect we are talking about. 
Otherwise from Sappho's youthful translation, Il boastone is not strictly a 
dialect version because Latin is not rendered by "pure" speech, 1.e. the 
dialect used in Roman novels and stories; the language of the translation is 
actually a literary pastiche, a hybridization between an Italian base 
(preeminent) and a Roman veneer (very perceptible and yet a minority)50: a 
hybrid that should have been recreated by analogy, mimicking the 
contaminated language of vaudeville, the theatricality and creative strength 
of the comedian from Sarsina, whose Latin was neither a dialect nor the real 
language of current communication - Pasolini was also aware of this51. The 
Roman traits, rather than lexicon and syntax52, pertain to morphology: the 
most typical and recurrent are the conservation of proton /e/ within the 


sentence (i.e. the preposition «de» instead of «di», the particles pronominals 
«me» and «ce» instead of «mi» and «ci» and the third person reflexive 
pronoun «se» instead of «si»), the rhotacism of the lateral alveolar 
consonant /I/ into the vibrating alveolar /r/ when is followed by a consonant 
(this is the case of the prepositions «ar» and «der» instead of «al» and 
«del»), the syllabic apocope of infinitives (of the type «affaccia», «trova», 
«comporta» instead of «overlook», «find», «behave»); the use of the 
negation «nun» and the graphic representation of the consonantal intensity 
(as in «immediately» and «reason»); but for the phenomena enumerated 
there is always a notable alternation between the Roman form and the 
corresponding Italian one. This inflection is in any case hybridized with 
non-specifically dialectal demoticisms, which are typical of current Italian 
conversation such as anacoluti, split sentences, thematizations, cataphors, 
deixis and iterations; parataxis, foul language and the abundance of 
asseveratives, exclamations and adverbs also belong to everyday life. 
Therefore, even with II boastone Pasolini carries out a strenuous linguistic 
and stylistic renewal that overturns the metaphrastic practice - even if less 
compromised than the tragic one53. But linguistic creativity interacts 
closely with that metric. Aware of the dual nature of Plautine theatre, rooted 
in the low world but very elaborate literary thanks to verbal creativity and 
innumerable numbers, the translator-auctor inscribes the "sanguinely 
plebeian" pole of the language54 within the metric container of the double 
rhymed septenaries; and as usual he does it with flexibility because instead 
of rhymes, assonances, consonances or quasi-rhymes are often found: a 
very personal solution that did not please either the actors of the TPI or part 
of the contemporary critics because it complicates the acting and would 
weigh it down. even the text55, but it was also sought after for its «low 
tone»56, sing-song: demotic; and the idea was correct if even today II 
boastone continues to be staged, entertaining and playfully instructing the 
public on archaic Latin theatre. Finally, with Orestiade the version shares 
analogical corrections, inventions, omissions of verses and excisions of all 
those elements that seem redundant to the author or incomprehensible to the 
audience57: as already suggested, in this case however everything is 
functional to laughter, not to 'intrusion of an ideology; the political-cultural 
value of the translation is implicit in the form alone. 


4.2. The sketches: two more translations for the stage? 
4.2.1. Antigone, vv. 1-28158& 


The myth of Antigone had great success in the twentieth century both in 
the field of studies and in the field of artistic creation, but despite the 
inexhaustibility of the theme, and despite the many varieties of cases, two 
privileged trajectories can be recognized in contemporary times: a political 
interpretation is a «metaphysical-sacral»59; as well as, starting from the 
second half of the twentieth century (i.e. after Brecht), the predominance of 
the first60. Even in the limited bibliography on the version of Antigone 
sketched by Pasolini, the political reading prevailed61: according to 
Iannucci the 279 verses would be aimed at the bourgeois intelligentsia62 
and, as for Lago, the tone and meaning would be eminently civil; for both 
scholars the author would fuel Antigone's antagonism against Creon, that 1s, 
make her a "rebel" heroine who does not bow her head before a despicable 
tyrant related to Fernando Tambroni (and in general to any ruler who today 
we would say " technical", anti-democratic or colluding with neo-fascists). I 
don't want to deny a political figure to Pasolini's Antigone because we have 
just seen that both Orestiade and even II boastone have one, but the 
following pages try to show how the meaning and the target are opposite to 
those indicated by the two scholars: a heroine rebellious, yes, but against 
Brecht (and his followers)63, and above all against the entire contemporary 
bourgeoisie, guilty of having lost the sacred sense of reality and of 
continually diverting death64; and moreover rebellious in her docility. In 
addition to the defense of the funeral cult, the poet-translator is interested in 
the monstrosity of the love embodied by Oedipus' daughter and sister (not 
only towards her brother Polynices: also towards her father-brother); and 
perhaps this is precisely the original nucleus of a work that foundered very 
early, even before the Aeneid (stops at verse 304 of the first book), and of 
which consequently very little remains beyond its textual wreckage65. Only 
a written text survives, yet, as in the case of the Latin poem, it seems to 
emerge from the page; Let's see in what terms. 

Thanks to a precious note by Gamberale we know that he worked on the 
translation of the Belles Lettres edited by Alphonse Dain and Paul Mazon 
(Sophocles, vol. I [1955]) 66; but as he had already done a few months 
earlier with Orestiades, he did not consult a single edition: a collation 


between Pasolini's text, Sophocles' Greek, Mazon's translation and the 
facing version and the interlinear one by Pietro Novelli (the latter two 
published in 'Antigone of the Dante Alighieri Publishing Company [1959]) 
shows that he used both translators almost constantly, only in 
correspondence with the parodo did he prefer to follow Novelli67. The 
result of this comparison matches that of Morosi's investigation into 
Orestiade: which suggested, against Degani's vulgate, extending the study 
to all three versions declared by the poet68. Unlike Iannucci, I believe that a 
precise collation is very useful69, provided that the analysis is not limited to 
the mere comparison between the different Italian texts and the Greek; 
useful because it avoids falling into the error - committed more by Iannucci, 
less by Lago - of attributing an originality of word and thought to passages 
which are instead taken sometimes from Mazon and sometimes from 
Novelli70. In short, only with the editions in hand can one verify where 
Sophocles' Antigone stops and where Pasolini's ends: an Antigone perhaps 
even more interesting than Orestiade insofar as this sketch further develops 
that translation process according to the scene started in Syracuse. Despite 
imperfections and the supreme flaw of incompleteness, the 279 verses 
reveal a less poetic lexis than that adopted for the TPI, an even more 
theatrical lexis; and in this it can still teach something, especially in Italy: 
where the translation of Greek tragedians, despite notable progress from 
1960 to today, is still dominated by book versions, some more than others 
less philological but all unsuitable for the stage. Although she has never 
been performed, like Orestiade, the sketched Antigone seems to remember 
that ancient dramas were created for the stage and that in order to 
communicate after a few millennia they require autonomous, 
understandable and credible voices. 

Already at first reading the translation sounds more prosaic than the 
previous one, although it also continues to have a vaguely hendecasyllabic 
basis for the recitative parts and lines that tend to be shorter in the 
parodo71; furthermore, the phonic care of the text is less and the lowering 
of register is greater. And to grasp this explosiveness, it may also be useful 
to compare it with a representative of the school opposed to Pasolini, not 
with the Orestiade alone: with the previous version of the same drama 
staged in the same theatre, that of Eugenio Della Valle (1904-1993 ), 
published in 1952 by Laterza together with the Essay on the poetry of 


Antigone and immediately chosen by the director Guido Salvini for the 
1954 round of shows. However, before reading the texts it is important to 
note that Salvini in the decade preceding the turning point of the ICC 
continued to even make use of Romagnoli's translations, which were 
undoubtedly outdated at the time because they had dominated the scenes in 
the 1910s and 1920s; and that although Della Valle's versions themselves 
were antiquated, they continued to be staged in Syracuse even after 
Pasolini's innovation (including that of Antigone, revived in 1966). It is the 
same introduction to the 1952 volume that tells us what the Greek scholar 
thought about dealing with tragic poets; and here he immediately appears as 
haughty as his more illustrious colleagues. Della Valle argues with the 
Bellottis, the Romagnolis, the Bignones, the Riccis, that is to say with the 
serial translators of the classical theatre, because his metaphrastic ideal was 
that of spiritual communion with the text to be interpreted and rendered in 
verse: a sensitivity that according to him it could not be omnivorous; but in 
addition to this mystical affinity (and therefore a partly emotional and 
personal interpretation), fundamental to his metaphrastic practice was the 
right compromise between fidelity to the original form and beauty. Despite 
the criticisms later directed against non-serial translators such as 
Quasimodo and Pasolini bringing him closer to Degani, Pontani and other 
professors who interpreted an exclusive classicism72, Della Valle was 
himself an outsider: he did not represent the academy stricto sensu because 
he taught at the University of Naples as a freelance teacher only in the 
three-year period 1945-1947; not only did he not make the right friends and 
made the mistake of publicly condemning the business of university 
competitions in the pamphlet Via dell'Universita: transit prohibited, but 
both his own poetic-dramaturgical works and his critical essays did not 
fully please the Greek scholars in professorship and in the end he 
established himself above all as a translator for Inda. It is therefore a figure 
not very different from that of Domenico Ricci: that of a literary follower of 
a literature that is now outdated; a classicistic versifier who in fact did not 
please the director Lucignani, spectator and reviewer of I] contemporarily 
of the Syracusan spectacle of 195473. Let's see how Della Valle and 
Pasolini translated Soph. Ant., vv. 49-68 (line in which Ismene talks about 
her, addressing her sister Antigone who has just declared her intention to 
transgress the burial ban issued against their brother Polynices): 


Alas, think, sister, how he died 

in hatred and infamy our father, then 

that his faults had been discovered, his eyes 
tortured by his own hand; and then 

the mother and wife — or two words in one! — 
how his days in a noose he snuffed out; 

and then, again, as on a day of death 

the two unfortunate brothers went, 

the one from the other to the common fate pushed! 
Now, the two of us, alone left, think, 

where we ruinerem, if the power 

Shall we challenge kings against the law? 

It must be said that we were born women 

and therefore such that we cannot fight 

with men; and because we are subject 

to those stronger than us, give in to this 

and to even sadder laws. So I'm coming 

asking those underground what they are 

forced to do so, I will obey those who dominate: 
for madmen to dare too much!74 


Ah!, But think, sister! Our father 

he died there in shame, in dishonor, 

blinding himself with his own hands 

for the consciousness of guilt, 

and his wife, who was his mother, 

took his own life by hanging; 

and our two poor brothers 

there were deaths in a single day 

fulfilling their common destiny with their hands. 
Think now how miserably we are too 

we will die, alone, without anyone, 

if we go against the King's will. 

Ah, I remember, finally, that we were born women, 
that we cannot fight against men: 

we must bow our heads and suffer 

even worse anxieties than this. 

I, for myself, will pray to the souls of the dead 
for them to forgive me: I can't 

do not obey those in power. 

Desperate gestures are in vain.75 


The great simplicity of Pasolini's text 1s immediately striking, which 
sounds almost completely natural both in terms of syntax and lexicon: the 
loose hendecasyllables rich in anastrophes and hyperbatons are contrasted 
with a versification which has now become very free from the model of 
Gramsci's Le ceneri, which Pasolini himself had mentioned in the 


translator's letter and that Lago also believed it to be valid for the translation 
of Antigone76; here the collection that established Pasolini's fame as a poet 
is outdated because a clear adherence to the hendecasyllable survives only 
in sporadic passages, such as the incipit (vv. 1-4), part of the second line of 
Antigone (vv. 28-37) and the end of Creon's initial rhesis (vv. 198-208), and 
above all because the anastrophes, the hyperbates, the phonic treatment and 
the medium-high lexical register - all elements compliant with the 
illustrious tradition to which Gramsci's Le ceneri adhered - are almost 
completely lost; and, I mean, not only in the case of the lines just 
transcribed, but throughout the entire draft. The incompleteness of the text 
urges us to interpret the 279 verses of which it is composed with caution, 
but those who are aware of Pasolini's metaphrastic method, i.e. the fact that 
he did not usually distort his translations during the various revisions but 
only retouch them, he can read them without too much anguish; and 
convince himself that a less poetic version of Orestiade (and of the poems 
in third rhyme collected in the 1957 anthology) would have been fired. With 
this I do not mean to say that it is not useful to compare Antigone to the 
production in verse, indeed I agree with Lago (and Iannucci) that thematic 
words typical of Pasolini recur: but of Pasolini tout court, not specifically of 
the author of Gramsci's Ashes or of The religion of my time77; the style of 
his Antigone is autonomous, that is, invented according to the mere version 
- as if it had been written for the first time, Vaghenas would say - and not 
even too close to the contemporary verses, which converged in Poesia in 
forma di rosa (1964). 

In the passage cited above the only infringement of the common syntactic 
order ("against men we cannot fight") has a primarily emphatic, 
communicative, non-formal purpose like Della Valle's anastrophes and 
hyperbatons; precisely to make the tragic text more recitable and incisive, 
the translator has sometimes simplified the Greek syntax and has stayed far 
away from the pompous style not only in the order of the words but in the 
words themselves: the following list is eloquent: "alas" vs «ah», «the eyes / 
torn by his own hand» vs «blinding himself with his own hands», «his 
days» vs «life», «in a noose he snuffed out» vs «hanging himself», «one 
day » vs «just one day», «wretched» vs «poor, «fate» vs «destiny», 
«ruinerem» vs «we will die», «we were born» vs «we were born», «it is not 


given» vs « we cannot", "sadder" vs "worse", "come / asking" vs "forgive 


me", "those underground" vs "the souls of the dead". And having no 
particular metrical needs, ours also abstained from apocopi and apheresis 
such as «man», «ancor, «comun», «ruinerem», «osam, «ove»; and by 
ellipses such as «those underground» and «[we] must give in». Except for 
the parodo and a few other verses, Pasolini's Antigone does not contain 
literary voices or words of high register. The search for repetition, however, 
does not have a simple stylistic value; undoubtedly contributes to the 
creation of a more plausible and incisive text: in terms of effectiveness, this 
is the case of the parallels «he died [...] there are deaths» and «I remember 
[...] that we were born women, / who against men cannot fight", while the 
expression "I, for me" contributes to the lowering, a good case of 
egocentrism in speech which however also introduces a nuance of meaning 
(Ismene's narcissism) present in other passages of the version. Yet, in some 
cases, the repetitions are first of all thematic, that is, they create a network 
of key words that clarify Pasolini's interpretation. 

Reading the few verses in question it is not possible to fully grasp the 
systematic nature of the operation nor to understand its two natures well 
(i.e. the iteration for stylistic purposes and the repetition of concepts); but it 
is still not useless to take the lead from Ant., vv. 49-68. Regarding the 
formal aspect, even regardless of the last rhetorical figure, 1t must be 
reiterated that the poet conducts an expressive research that is mostly 
disconnected from that of the original78; he maintains the gap between the 
lyric-choral parts and the recitative verses, but in dealing with the latter he 
does not worry about restoring the great Sophoclean variety: for example 
the elevation of Ant., vv. 49-57 is no longer perceptible in the Italian 
version, ditto for the inflection of Ant., vv. 69-77. Only in some passages, 
such as the incipit or the irregular stichomythia that concludes the prologue, 
does the translation seem to conform to the Greek; it seems because from 
the few trimeters rendered in Italian emerges a continuous search for 
speech: for its registers and irregularities, but above all for its backbone. In 
short, the stylistic contamination is much less evident here than in 
Orestiade; Indeed, Antigone seems to be a prelude to the reworkings of 
Ricci's versions in the films Oedipus Rex and Medea. While Sophocles (and 
the classicist versifiers in other ways) alienated the public, the poet- 
translator as well as the poet-filmmaker makes all his characters speak a 
language close to everyday life (and therefore also iterative): which 


however does not imply their flattening , a monotonous psychology. It is 
true that Pasolini's Ismene no longer speaks with precision the language of 
eloquence and reasoning uttered by the Sophoclean character79, however 
she does not become amorphous, rather she presents herself as excited, 
tormented, almost like Antigone. This is confirmed by details such as the 
light polysyndeton «our father / died for us [...] and his wife [...] took her 
own life [...] and our two poor brothers / died for us » against the 
articulation logic and poise of the Greek, well marked by the adverbs ézeita 
[...] tpitov, «then [...] finally» (vv. 53, 55); and more explicitly the 
translation of the attribute taAaimmpw (v. 56), double in Greek because it 
pities and stigmatizes at the same time (therefore "miserable"), with "poor", 
instead only compassionate; as well as the emphasis placed on a 
pathological lexicon that seems to unite the two sisters: first an undefined 
neuter 1s rendered with "anguish" (tadt', "such things" [v. 64]) which 
several translators, including Mazon and Della Valle , correctly refer to the 
sphere of the political («ordres»80, «laws»); then the infinitive noun TO [...] 
TEPLOOd TpaooEt («going beyond what is due» [vv. 67-68]), which despite 
evoking madness (ov« éyét vodv 0) is translated with «desperate gestures» 
vdéva , "it makes no sense" [v. 68]), has more to do with the absence of 
mesotes. Thus the Ismene of 1960 recalls that of Oedipus at dawn, so 
tormented that she committed suicide immediately after confessing her 
attraction to her little brother. But it should not be overlooked that Della 
Valle himself was so interested in the impulses of the Sophoclean characters 
that he internalized them both on an interpretative level, in the essay placed 
before the poetic version, and in the translation: to stay with the verses in 
question it is sufficient to note the transformation of a period assertive as 
Ant., vv. 61-64 in a question that seems to instill that internal uncertainty 
that Della Valle believes is common to all the characters on stage and, 
above all, considers the true poetic figure of Sophocles’ tragedy. Finally, I 
would add that the Greek scholar from Campania was hostile not only to 
modern "exploitations" (from Brecht to Pasolini), but even to any historical- 
philological framework: partly influenced by his aesthetic-Crocian 
education81, partly by his own creative vocation, he believed that Antigone 
was a drama of "pure" and universal poetry, which cannot be historicized; a 
tragedy that questioned only the tragic meaning of existence and did not 
pose "intellectualistic" problems, i.e. questions of an _ ethical-political 


order82. As a poet, Pasolini also developed the same theme of the interior 
solitude of the characters83, however, making use of a different classical 
training (more philological), he could not even forget the historical-political 
fact: at this time threshold our man had not yet conceived the «Word 
theatre», aimed primarily at recreating the civic-sacral estrangement of the 
Attic drama of the 5th century BC; yet, as an engaged poet, defender and 
popularizer of popular poetry (including dirges), passionate reader of De 
Martino, collaborator of the short film Stendali, he could not avoid a 
personal political-anthropological interpretation of Sophocles' Antigone, 
that is, in line with the latest ones research and creations. To discuss it in 
detail we can take the lead from the verses examined so far. 

The most important thematic repetition concerns the noun «death», the 
adjective/noun «dead» and the verb «die». In Ant., vv. 49-68 death is 
frequently evoked, as is the case throughout the entire tragedy, however 
Greek has a _ broader lexical spectrum: dmm@Aeto, AwPatoar Bfiov, 
QVTOKTOVODVTE, OAODLEO', TOIc KATH; instead, with the exception of v. 54, 
the poet-translator traces everything back to the two/three words just 
referred to, even when - in v. 56 as elsewhere — the distinction between a 
generic death and (mutual) murder is important. Let it be clear that Pasolini 
did not ignore the specific vocabulary of the fratricidal war, of the unburied 
corpse of Polyneices, but preferred to insist on words that from his earliest 
youth he felt were more congenial to him and which he had recently begun 
to deepen through reading De Martino . If in the 281 Greek verses the 
generic idea of death/dead occurs nineteen times, now expressed through 
the verbs O@vijokm@ (vv. 26, 72, 94, 97, 214, 220) and d6AAvuVamdoAAvUV 
dioAAvu t (vv. 50, 59, 168, 171, 195), now through the nouns vexpdc (vv. 
25, 43, 217, 245) and @avatoc (v. 147), sometimes finally thanks to the 
periphrases AmBdopot tov Biov (v. 54) and ot Kétw/ oi VTO YOovdc (vv. 65, 
75), in the 279 verses of the version it occurs twenty-five times, 
strengthened by iteration: the "dead" in wv. 15, 22, 26, 65, 76, 95, 148, 149 
and 211, the "dead" in vv. 29, 43, 243 and 253, the "death" in vv. 119 and 
168, the "deaths" in v. 152, "he died" in v. 50, "we will die" in v. 59, «die» 
in vv. 73, 98, 217 and 218, "are dead" in vv. 56 and 169 and "he died" in v. 
192; only in two cases did Pasolini refrain from repeating himself, that 1s, 
translating AwPato1 Biov, "he took his own life" and, with an eye to 
Novelli's versions84, rendering the v. 217 (AAX’ sio’ Etoino1 Tod vexpod y’ 


émioxonol): «There are already guards over the body!»85. The slight 
quantitative difference in favor of Pasolini is mostly explained by the 
independent addition of the translator, especially in close cases such as in 
the final verses of the parodo; but to better understand the interpretation it is 
better to examine a single case, namely Ant., vv. 21-38 (line in which 
Antigone informs her sister of Creon's edict): 


Od yap TOV TH casignito Creon 

Does he have the one you favored, the one you dishonored? 
Eteoclea me, as they say, with judgment 

Use of rights and law, according to people 

hid from the honorable dead; 

Polyneikos, who died miserably, died 

Astoisi fasin is proclaimed not 

you are covered with a grave, you do not cry, 

éan d’ aklauton, atafon, ioovic glicév 

you will find a treasure in abundance for grace. 

So eat your good Creon 

Come, for I say come, they have preached, 

and it is good that these are not so well known 

clear proclamation, and the thing is done 

not as if for nothing, but what does he do in spite of this 
murder occurs publicly in the city. 

That's how it is with you, and show it like that 

Either a noble woman or an evil one. 86 


Of the two dead brothers, Creon believed 

one worthy of the grave, and the other unworthy. 
Eteocles — so they say — buried him 

according to the custom of our religion, 

and gave it to the honor of the dead. He ordered 
instead — they say — let no one cover 

Polyneices of earth, and mourn him, 

died unhappy. He ordered it to stay 

unburied and ignored, sweet bait 

precious to the appetite of birds. 

And these orders, they say, Creon gave them 

for you — and for me, yes, for me too, and they say 
that he will come in person to proclaim them, 

to everyone, so that no one forgets 

that anyone who does not obey will be stoned. 
Here's what happens to you. And to you, 

now, prove if you are worthy of the fathers.87 


In v. 22 of the Pasolini version adds the adjective «dead» on his own 
initiative and also gives great prominence to the passing of Polynices — 


already emphasized by Ant., see. 26 — isolating the adjectival phrase 
«unhappy death» at the end of a shorter and more autonomous period 
compared to the Greek; looking instead at the end of the prologue, it should 
be noted that the single Polynices (t@ O8avévtt, «to the dead») becomes the 
plural «to the dead», as if Antigone was no longer concerned only with her 
brother but with the funeral rite tout court, with everything the cultic 
apparatus of which she is the defender (and emblem)88. That the poet no 
longer thinks of her only in terms of a pseudo-Christian martyr, 1.e. the 
Antigone (i.e. Ismene89) invented in Oedipus at Dawn following the first 
encounter with the Sophoclean drama90, but rather interprets her first and 
foremost as a prefica91, this is also proven by v. 25 of the translation, where 
any reference to the political dimension of the ancient text is avoided and 
only emphasis is given to the sacredness of the funerary gesture ("according 
to the custom of our religion"). The concepts of justice (otkn) and law 
(vOuoc) in vv. 23-24, but also those of democracy (whos and Kpatoc [v. 
60]) and power (dpyn [v. 63]), are left out completely92; and even the 
references to citizenship disappear: it is not translated év moA«1 («before the 
citizens») in Ant., v. 36 (and m6Aé1 in v. 44), nor entirely onudAEvotov («by 
stoning by the people»); furthermore, Gotoio1 («to the citizens») of Ant., 
see. 27. By this I do not mean to say that Pasolini did not take into account 
the entire vocabulary used by Sophocles to propose food for thought on his 
contemporary reality (as well as on man tout court). Indeed, taking 
advantage of Pietro Novelli's introduction (focused on the character of 
Creon, behind whom none other than Pericles is hidden)93, our author has 
rendered quite well the "portrait" that Creon gives of himself in the rhesis 
from which he takes I start the first episode (vv. 162-210): apart from the 
improper addition to the vv. 186-187 already highlighted by Lago94, the 
two natures of the Sophoclean character were respected, the democratic- 
positive one and the egocentric, despotic one; it is true that some omissions 
persist (of Gotoic, Gototot [vv. 186, 193] and 26Aw [vv. 178, 190]) and that 
there is a hesitation between the adoption of current terms, which would 
have sounded natural to the spectators of the 60s as well as the 
corresponding Greek words (apyat, vono1, y8@v, etc.) for the Athenians of 
the 5th century BC, and the opposite use of more abstract words, almost 
evocative of a fairy-tale time (like «the will of the King"), however the 
original complexity of the character is not compromised. Pointing out the 


emphasis that Pasolini gave to the theme of death, abstracted from 
particular declinations such as that of spilled blood or the infinite Theban 
massacre, and combined with the deletion of certain political vocabulary, I 
intended to highlight that in the translation of Ant., vv. 21-38 as in other 
passages (e.g. the first line of the prologue) the lexicon of the polis is 
reduced to the bare bones, not systematically erased. Due to his training and 
character, our poet could not limit himself to reading Antigone as a drama 
about human unhappiness, nor could he fully conform to Hegel's well- 
known interpretation: influenced by his early version of the Theban myth, 
he placed "sharing love" at the center ( ovp@usiv) with which the heroine 
responds to Creon's hatred (Ant., v. 523); yet this contamination between 
classical (symphilia) and Christian (agape) myth was reduced to a minimum 
because, after having collaborated with dexterity and interest in Mancini's 
project of paying homage to the tradition of Salento funeral laments and in 
the Orestiade of Tpi95, he saw in Antigone the custodian of millenary rites 
to be defended against the danger of oblivion: the representative of human 
feeling in the face of the narrow-mindedness of logic, of the new 
technological era. Therefore, just as will happen a few years later in the film 
Medea, the clash between the female heroine and the male seems to take 
place first and foremost in terms of a clash between cultures: like Jason, 
Creon does not have a univocal, well-defined personality like that of 
Antigone; indeed it oscillates between two poles without conciliation and 
embodies the faceless future of neo-capitalist development. Antigone, on 
the contrary, is identity, she represents the solidity of the roots and at the 
same time the past put into crisis by technology; but with a fundamental 
difference compared to the Medea of 1969: she does not have her vengeful- 
destructive power (which in the film allegorizes the damage of a failed 
synthesis of cultures). And this, in addition to the underlying differences 
between the two heroines of the myth, because in 1960 Pasolini still had a 
glimmer of hope: he believed that what was good in tradition could 
survive96. Obviously this anthropological-political reading is not written in 
capital letters in the 279 verses of the translation; it is read only in filigree, 
examining the metaphrastic choices very carefully. 

It is worth remembering, finally, that the political value of this sketch also 
depends on the upstream metaphrastic theory, not on the mere implicit 
anthropological contents: the poet-filmmaker conceived the ancient classics 


as a library to be transmitted to students without intellectual fathers or 
mothers , to non-privileged female and male citizens; and in order to be 
able to focus on and teach them (in the classroom, at the theater or on the 
screen) it was therefore necessary to demotize them and limit their 
hierarchical status as much as possible. In order for such a political-cultural 
project to be realized, from which Sappho, Virgil, Aeschylus, Sophocles 
and Plautus emerged understandable and credible, as well as lightened by 
the burden of the canon, the translation/mediation of the master had to 
follow a method; and in the case of Antigone the following practical criteria 
can be recognised, designed primarily for communication and, more 
precisely, for scenic communication: 

— the use of free versification, with figures of syntax, meaning and sound 
reduced to the bare bones; and at the same time the adoption of a medium 
register, with some elevations in a few passages (the incipit, some verses 
of the clash that concludes the prologue and of Creon's rhesis97) and with 
a lowering in correspondence with excited steps and especially in the bars 
of the guard98. Opposite to this prose tendency is the choice of a poetic 
lexis for the parodo, mirror of the greater density of Greek; 

— the recitability of the text by the actors; nor should it be forgotten, in this 
regard, that Pasolini not only acted in his youth (between Bologna and 
Friuli), but also as an adult: on the Cinecitta studios as well as in his films; 
therefore, even if he didn't have the opportunity to interact with a theater 
company because the version stopped very early, he undoubtedly had 
concrete notions of acting; 

— the admissibility of the text by the public: both in its tragic content and, 
primarily, in its Italian form. To make his own ideas and those of 
Sophocles more intelligible, even at the cost of sometimes simplifying the 
complexity of the original thought and dramaturgy, he created a network 
of key words on the example of what he had already done with Orestiades 
(this time , above all: death, loneliness and love). Instead, among the 
formal interventions, there are the Italian rendering of Greek constructs, 
the general simplification of the syntax, the strengthening of the phatic 
contact functions, the deixis, the iteration, the signs of emphasis; 

— finally the reduction of cultural estrangement: now through analogical 
correction, now through omission (or reduction) Pasolini avoids the 
audience (and the actors) from the embarrassment of not understanding 


complex mythical and cultural allusions, or even single toponyms, 

epithets, patronymics, etc. 

It is with this method that, if Antigone had been completed and entrusted 
to a theater company, the poet would have brought to the stage his personal 
idea of Oedipus' daughter-sister: the monstrous and "sweet" heroine, the last 
guardian of the dead, of the «Past»; not the pugnacious and anti-tyrannical 
one that had such success precisely in the years in which he lived and 
worked. 


4.2.2. Aeneid 1, vv. 1-304 


Of all the Virgilian translations, the least studied is the least studied: apart 
from Umberto Todini's anticipations and a few other cursory notes99, only 
Paolo Lago and Giulia Bernardelli have analyzed it with particular care100. 
And I believe there are two main reasons for the lack of interest: upstream 
the crisis of the classic of classics from the second half of the twentieth 
century to today101, downstream the objective 
imperfection/incompleteness of Pasolini's text (similar to that of Antigone). 
Faced with this wreck, reactions were different: Lago praised it; on the 
other hand, Bernardelli analyzed it with greater objectivity, expressed 
reservations but did not take into account an aspect rightly pointed out by 
Lago, namely the theatrical vocation (which would be a prelude to that 
which can be verified at a glance in Orestiade and II boastone) 102. The 
main object of this sub-paragraph is precisely the performative nature (in 
the Austinian sense) of Pasolini's Aeneid, in relation to which, however, a 
clarification must immediately be made: in the title of the paragraph I 
myself spoke of "scene", but in this case not I mean to presuppose an 
audience sitting in an auditorium or in the boxes of a theater; as we will see, 
the implicit audience to which the 304 verses are addressed is a class of 
schoolchildren: highlighting this serves to further clarify (and prove) the 
historical-evolutionary picture that I am trying to illustrate. However, before 
moving on to the more original data, let's try to summarize the characters 
illuminated by Bernardelli and Lago. 

In line with what was done for the best-known versions starting from 
Nadia Fagioli's essay, both noted the "engulfing" of the ancient text by the 
poet-translator103: that is, that essential characteristic of Pasolini's 
metaphrastic practice which at the beginning , with the contribution of 


Vaghenas, I instead defined translation as poetic original. Bernardelli in 
particular, first in his degree thesis and then in the summary published in 
the volume, identified the main key words inserted in the semantic plot of 
the original (closer to those of Orestiades than to those of Antigone): words 
that revolve around idea of burning, agony, madness, alienation, etc., all 
typical of Pasolini's poetics; essentially, the scholar has correctly pointed 
out a long series of words that designate altered states and therefore liven 
up the Latin text, making it more pathetic, dramatic104: all of this would 
contribute to internalizing the epic material, removing it from the fascist 
distortions experienced in the years of the very first youth, would indicate a 
"sympathetic impulse" of ours towards the subject of the poem. There is no 
doubt that Pasolini humanizes Aeneas more than Virgil does (and even the 
goddesses protagonists of the few translated verses: Juno and Venus), thus 
demonstrating singular involvement and turning the original in the opposite 
direction compared to the trend of the Twenty Years; however, I believe that 
he found himself uncomfortable in front of the Aeneid and also that this 
dislike was for the work to be discussed - but not for the translated poet! — 
In the end he contributed to interrupting the version in v. 304 of the first 
book. In fact, if we look at Pasolini's work and life as a whole we can notice 
greater familiarity with the georgic poem and bucolic production; he also 
knew the epic poem well, but more out of necessity than out of true love: it 
is not a fortuitous coincidence that when he had the opportunity to establish 
the school programs himself (between Casarsa and Versuta) he gave priority 
to the Georgics and that, when he read, translated and commented on the 
Aeneid (1943), he concentrated on the book of Dido rather than on the 
verses dedicated to the warl05. The idiosyncrasy for the text, however, is 
not derived solely from Virgilian quotations in the verses themselves and 
from the memories of the students; moreover, it can be deduced from a 
series of metaphrastic choices that have gone unnoticed in literature: both 
micro-interventions and the tendency to humanize the natural landscape, the 
result of the lessons on the rustic poem. Let's see some examples, starting 
from the first type. On the one hand the poet-translator delegitimizes the 
paternal-royal figures by substituting what his inner feeling suggests to him, 
on the other he eliminates, negativizes or blurs the military realities. Thus 
the saeva arma («terrible weapons») of Furore become, quite derogatorily, 
mere «scrap metal», piles of deteriorated iron that are not very frightening 


given the omission of the adjective106; it is notable that only a few verses 
earlier the suspension of war evoked by Virgil (positis bellis, "put the wars 
to rest") is magnified by the version "no more wars", indicative of a 
definitive war conclusion107; and, as if that were not enough, the same idea 
is reiterated by the nailing of the Belli portae, which the Latin poet 
imagined simply closed with bolts or bars108. Similar interventions are part 
of Pasolini's convinced pacifism and there is a subtype of modifications that 
transcends the single case of the Aeneid, that is, we find it in some 
individual poems, dated to the 1960s, in which allusion is made to one of 
Virgil's models (Homer ): the fortia corpora of the fallen heroes are 
eroticized in «young bodies»109 just like the forms of some Jewish 
adolescents photographed in the last verses of Israel, a text excluded from 
the homonymous section of Poetry in the form of a rose but published in 
1967 on New Arguments after the Six Day War testifying that the poet- 
filmmaker, during his trip to Palestine, Israel and Jordan in 1963, had 
foreseen the rekindling of hostilities between the beloved Arabs and the 
hated Jews: 


Perhaps he came from Cordova, from Seville, 
where Arab and Latin blood 

they give a Jewish boy absurdity 

of a beauty baked by three suns, 

he pretends to be lost here playing an instrument, 
guitar or banjo, legs apart poised 

on the sidewalk, the crotch of the trousers 
Americans that seem to be splitting, worn out 
for supreme elegance, as it is. Crazy 

of him, a little girl calls him, 

calls him back, pretends not to want to know, 

of having other anger in his soul. 

He doesn't know what it means to be loved, 

wild child, with athlete's shoulders, 

or he knows... and his shyness rages, 

in the antics of singing, and if by chance 

he listens to her, he is already a father, or a sweetheart 
mother: comes from the countries where her son 
he knows he must be a king. And the companions 
restless on the cracked pavement 

in front of a new cinema in Jerusalem, 

on the road the color of entrails, of dust 

pests, they too play the friend's game 

laughing and dismayed eyes — vanquished 


from that womb where modesty reigns 

now insanely tense like that of the heroes 

Greeks when they slapped their thighs laughing. 
They are so pure 

because there will be new massacres in Jerusalem, 
their blood already flows, their flesh 

is already battered, their ashes collected, 

victims, who also laugh, of a choice 

which sees them free only to be future dead.110 


Different steps (Verg. Aen. 1, v. 101 vs Hom. Il. 16, v. 125111), however, 
in Pasolini's eyes, the connection between death and eroticism is 
common112: in Israel the gesture of striking one's thighs loses the negative 
meaning of the original (disappointment, despondency) or, better said, is 
taken away from Homer's warriors, leveled to carefree laughter, and poured 
onto the heroes of the present, who of course have only the heroic destiny 
of suffering and ruin; against the dreamed smile of the Iliadic characters 
clashes the ambiguity of the current heroes, the kids torn between laughter 
(ancient) and dismay (contemporary), between adolescent joy and the 
destiny of death. This antithesis finds an explanation in the idea that the 
poet had of the Israelis during the inspections for the Gospel (summer 
1963): that is, that they were too modern to be extras in a film which was in 
the intentions of the producer (rather than in those of the director113) had 
instead to be archaeological, it had to reconstruct "literally" the archaism of 
the sacred text translated onto the screen; in other words, that they were 
bourgeois, too similar to their brothers who remained in Europe and too 
foreign to the populations of the South dear to him, often associated by him 
with the Greco-Roman world (Calabrians, Lucanians, Palestinians, etc.). In 
fact, it is no coincidence that the young Greek hero glimpsed at the entrance 
to a cinema in Jerusalem, intent on playing an instrument now very 
different from the classroom of the teenager in Translation by Alceo114, is 
an atypical Jew: a boy in whom he also flows the blood of the enemy 
("Arab") and with it the blood of ancient massacres. But there are two other 
details that are crucial for this synkrisis between the sketched Aeneid and 
the actual verses. First of all, the fact that Homer, similarly to what happens 
to Virgil, was stripped of a basic theme of the genre, namely the theme of 
war: a future of death comparable to that of Patroclus looms over the young 
Jewish boy and his companions, but not about Greek heroes; these seem 


capable only of laughing, like the anti-epic Argonauts portrayed in the long 
preface to the intersemiotic translation of Euripides' Medea. It is true that in 
the version of Aen., vv. 100-101 the shields and helmets are not omitted and 
furthermore Pasolini adds the specification "bodies of soldiers", yet this 
does not deny the present reconstruction both because the one in question is 
a version, not a remakel15, and because we do not find ourselves faced 
with a process studied carefully, researched with care, but rather with 
details that actually reveal a visceral antipathy; I therefore consider it 
sufficient proof, combined with the previous examples (as well as the 
translation "savage Achilles" compared to immitis Achilli, "merciless 
Achilles"116), that the bodies of the Trojans evoked by Virgil are not 
powerful, but beautiful, fresh: desirable like the "wild child", "perhaps from 
Cordova". Secondly it should be noted that in vv. 123-124 of Israel shows 
attention to ancient ritual: «their flesh [...] already tortured» is allusively 
burned and collected in an urn; this does not happen in the Aeneid, 1.e. in 
the passages in which Virgil mentions typical elements of the ritual117. 
This, however microscopic the data, confirms the importance of Demartin's 
mediation which is the subject of the previous chapter and the previous 
subparagraph: Aeneid, otherwise from Orestiade and Antigone, precedes 
both the journey to southern Italy on board the Fiat 1100118 and the 
involvement in the films by Mangini; it is only after such experiences that 
the poet-translator develops great interest in historical-anthropological 
details (even those not attributable to funeral rituals): for example in the 
incipit of the Sophoclean section of the film Oedipus Rex, in which Pasolini 
himself, as an actor, taking on the role of the priest and, as director, 
equipping the extras with both infulae and olive branches. As for the 
profound hatred for authoritarianism and for the paternal-royal figure 
referred to above, it should be highlighted that in vv. 237 and 241 the Venus 
of the translation does not apostrophize Jupiter with the appellatives genitor 
and rex magne: they are expunged, cut away. And perhaps the most 
revealing modification of the same type is the rendering of laetus ("happy") 
with "bold"119: Ours makes the first king of Rome so happy that under the 
protection of the "wolf nurse" he no longer perceives the danger and he is 
therefore bold, so sure of himself that he exhibits an arrogant temerity, like 
the Oedipus-Citti of 1967; this metamorphosis is not revealed exclusively 
on the level of adjectives, indeed the semantic change of the verb is also 


emblematic: the Latin brings excipiet, which implies asylo ("will welcome 
foreigners, recognizing their right to asylum"), while Pasolini opts for the 
simplest and most regal "it will hold". In essence, Romulus is presented to 
us in the role of a brazen ruler, not in the positive guise of a refugee 
welcomer; and yet, since it is not a completely conscious process, in the 
same verses we can perceive an opposite tension: it should not be forgotten 
that the Virgilian king is a child, therefore in the adjective "bold" it is 
possible to trace even the good-natured look of the A regular visitor to 
children's lives. In the boldness of Pasolini's Romulus there is therefore not 
only the germ of future authoritarianism, but also the naive and 
mischievous carefreeness of the poor. 

Let us now move on to the macroscopic humanization of the landscape in 
the 304 verses, most likely influenced by the reading of the Georgics (a 
poem read and reread especially in his youth but also taken up again in the 
years in which the poet taught in Ciampino120); we proceed a rebours from 
Timavo. The Slovenian river is already presented with (hyperbolic) 
emphasis by Virgil, because twice in the same verse it is equated with a sea, 
and Pasolini is no exception!21; although very sensitive to the figures of 
sound ("nine mouths boils"), the poet-translator does not valorise the 
mimetic phonosymbolism of Latin (cum murmure montis / it mare), but 
opts for two words that shift the exceptional nature of the river from a 
quantitative plan (novem-vasto-mare-pelago) to a qualitative one: the water 
is sO impetuous that it has a "torrential" impact on the fields and, even 
before that, it "boils". This last term especially must not go unnoticed in a 
translation that tends to dramatize the feelings of human (or 
anthropomorphic) characters and to humanize nature, as happens precisely 
in the Georgic Virgil. The surrender of Aen. 1, vv. 244-246 is not the best 
example because the humanization is only limited, suggested by the 
analogy between the burning of the goddess who mentions the Timavo 
(Venus) and the boiling of the water; we will see that there are more fitting 
cases than this, but for the moment let's focus on Venus' prayer to Jupiter. 
From the first lines the goddess appears lowered to the violence and 
confusion of the human senses because she no longer asks: "quae te, 
genitor, sentia vertit?", ''father, what consideration made you change your 
mind?" (v. 237 ), but rather: «'Have you therefore changed your 
mind?'"122; the meaning of the original is respected, however the form is 


slightly and emblematically different: the transition from an inquisitive 
questioning to a doubtful one is revealing. This micro-modification, 
together with the broken style of vv. 234-237123, to the iteration of the 
emphatic adjective «every»/omnis, to the obsessive repetition of a funereal 
concept asyndeto (in the face of a subtle variation124), to the addition of a 
compassionate attribute such as «poor»1!25 and, more upstream, to the 
renunciation of the antithesis between sadness and the divine splendor of 
the eyes in favor of a minimal and imperfect but explosive climax ("Sad 
with burning eyes / veiled with tears"126): in short, all these elements give 
the drama interior of Venus. This treatment, as just reported, is not only 
applied to divine and human characters but to the landscape itself: the 
emblematic example is that of the stormy sea (Aen. 1, vv. 81-156), to be 
related to Georg. 1, vv. 311-334. 

Perhaps one day we will even be able to read the lesson notes on the 
"sweet poem sung by the rustic poet"127, in case they had been written and 
preserved by the most zealous students; in the meantime we have to be 
content with an article by the master, entitled Above some images of 
Racine, which remained unpublished until the publication of Meridiani 
(1999) and dated to the years 1945-1946: it was born from the reading of 
Racine's Andromaque, not Virgil, and yet in In the incipit, the «Storm of the 
Georgics» is cursorily mentioned: a memory, in all likelihood, of a lesson 
on the topic128. If at the moment we cannot know the details of that lesson, 
I am however convinced that the young poet from Casarsa did not limit 
himself to illustrating the virgin music of the ancient verses, he actually put 
at the center the pain and the sharing of the Latin poet in the face of natural 
upheaval129: especially since in those verses Virgil refers to his own life 
experience, he says ego [...] I saw - let's put ourselves in the shoes of the 
author of the thesis on Pascoli - with that violence and with that 
concreteness that only ancient poets they know how to reach 130. The 
compassion, the love for nature of the "rustic poet" makes the earth vibrate 
under the thunder of Jupiter: trembling, scared like animals and farmers; 
and above all it makes the vegetation and coastlines "cry". A similar 
process also occurs in the translation of the storm of Aen. 1, vv. 81-156; 
first, however, it is worth mentioning two details relating to Georg's fortune. 
1, vv. 311-334. 


First of all, it is possible that by rendering it [...] proruptum, «it 
overflows» (Aen. 1, v. 245) with «it boils» Pasolini had exactly the vv. in 
mind. 326-327 of the first book of the Georgics: [...] inplentur fossae et 
cava flumina crescunt / cum sonitu fervetque fretis spirantibus aequor; that 
is: «the ditches fill up and the deep rivers rise with roar; the sea boils with 
fiery waves." The predilection for the rustic poem was so deep-rooted that 
here, as elsewhere, the Aeneid seems to have been translated with the 
Georgics. Secondly, regarding instead of v. 321 (ferret hiemps culmumque 
levem stipulasque volas, «[so] a winter storm would take away the light 
stems and aerial stubbles») and of those just before, it seems useful to 
remember that the documentary Sopralluoghi in Palestina (1965) opens 
precisely on a rural scene whose archaism is highlighted with wonder: an 
Arab farmer is filmed intent on dispersing the chaff with a pitchfork, lifting 
the wheat into the windy air; Virgil's name is not mentioned - let it be clear 
- but while one of the Gospel consultants (Andrea Carraro) interprets the 
scene directly, tracing the farmer's gesture to the Christ prophesied by John 
the Baptist (Mt. 3. 12), on the contrary , in the poet's over-sound 
commentary, a pagan explanation is given, it speaks of an astonishing 
"vision" of an archaic world (not by chance aroused by a representative of 
the South of the world, that is, by a Palestinian, not by a Jew) . In Pasolini's 
poetic amazement in the face of the stipulasvolas seen not far from Tel Aviv 
one can truly grasp the memory of a classic author because similar 
desecrations of biblical material are also carried out in the 1964 film131 
and, in a contemporary text such as L'uomo di Bandung, the Georgian 
Virgil is directly alluded to in connection with the wonderful, albeit poor, 
African countrysidel 32. 

We now come to the storm of the epic poem and the surrounding verses. 
Already in the original the winds were anthropomorphic creatures, 
imprisoned in the prisons of Aeolus, but the poet-translator replaces the 
thematic lexicon of anger, mirroring that of Juno, with that of pain, of 
mania, common to all the characters in the game, even to the forces that 
upset nature and killed many of Aeneas' companions133; of course one can 
disagree with this peculiar interpretation (by Pasolini, I mean), but it is 
important to highlight that it is not inconsistent, on the contrary, it reflects 
Pasolini's negative vision of the world, that is, the perception of "chaos", of 
a cosmic ferinity that in part it links him to poets such as Leopardi and 


Lucretius134, and it responds to his love for the "wicked". His sharing goes 
so far, his creaturely weeping in the face of detestable epic visions! A few 
verses later, as soon as they are freed, the gusts of wind break into the sea 
«like an army» (velut agmine facto): in the version both the simile and, 
obviously, the reference to war are omitted, and indeed through the human 
metaphor ("already ready, in crowds") on the one hand the Italian text gains 
in immediacy, on the other it loses part of the strength of the Latin; strength 
that recovers later, but always without warlike implications135. In vv. 109- 
110 the adjective "furiosa" is attributed to the water that hides the Skerki 
bank; and in v. 123 the same element is defined as "fierce", compared to the 
less violent inimicum ("hostile")136. One could object that the storm was 
humanized by Virgil himself, especially in the verses in which Neptune 
addresses the winds freed by Aeolus, yet I believe that the extension of the 
thematic lexicon of madness towards all the characters, including the 
destructive forces unleashed by Juno with the help of Aeolus, constitutes a 
personal evolution, tenaciously pursued by the poet-translator; and proof, 
both of this and of the mediation of the "Storm of the Georgics", comes 
from v. 136: «Post mihi non simili poena commissa luetis» (Neptune to the 
winds: «'With a very different punishment later you will pay me for what 
you have done!""), translated: «'Then you will cry, / and how much, the your 
fault»»137. Instead of paying the price the winds will "cry": it is possible 
that this is a vague, non-literal memory of the tears of nature shaken by the 
violent and rainy spring gusts in v. 334 of the first book of the Georgics 
(nunc nemora ingenti vento, nunc litora plangunt, «now the woods, now the 
coasts cry because of the vehement wind»). While Virgil includes in v. 136 
two actors, the implied subject (venti) and the complement of the term 
Neptune (mihi), and portrays the latter as a deity who punishes and re- 
establishes his own authority over the sea, unlike Pasolini, also due to the 
aforementioned idiosyncrasy towards the figures gifts, expunges any 
explicit reference to the god - limited to the single verse present - as well as 
to the expiation of the offense; and thus focuses attention only on the 
miscreants: on the object of divine punishment rather than on the punishing 
subject; and all this in full coherence with his poetics, with his human 
feeling. In essence, the poet-translator, perhaps mindful of the georgic 
poem, introduces the lexicon of pain as a reward on a specific juridical- 
sacral terminology which in Latin, a poetic variant of phrases such as luere 


poenam ("to serve a sentence"), conveyed a central theme like that of pietas, 
which the winds would lack and therefore be counted among the hero's 
antagonists: an ideology which Pasolini, as was predictable, shunned. 
Finally, the diminutives used to describe nature after the storm are also 
worthy of note: «little port», «island»; both foreign to the Latin text, thanks 
to their close juxtaposition, they effectively convey the moment of détente 
after the "chaos" and soften the protection that the Libyan coasts already 
offered to the defective Aeneadae in the original138. 

The stylistic aspects are no less important than this anti-epic imagery. 
Lago and Bernardelli have already focused carefully on formal values: 
Lago emphatically highlighted the "correction of sublime tones", i.e. the 
desecration carried out towards the language of epic and academic 
rhetoric139; Bernardelli precisely indicated the main interventions of this 
undeniable trend: from iterations to the lowering of the lexical register, 
from unconventional phonic care (imperfect rhymes, assonances, etc.) to 
syntactic reductions, also passing through those simplifications and 
modernizations of which has already been mentioned in reference to all the 
other versions140. However, as anticipated, both of them essentially missed 
the performative nature of Pasolini's Aeneid; both the first reading and the 
perpetual analysis of the three hundred verses (with the originals in front) 
convinced me of the particular dynamism of the draft: the translation has 
elements typical of orality (such as short syntax, different types of iteration, 
a lexicon standard), and above all presents a frantic, desultory style, not 
suitable for private, silent reading: an apparently ungainly form, but with 
great potential. Because, if the version appears uncertain to anyone who 
does not read it aloud and with pathos, it immediately acquires incisiveness 
if the reader takes on the role of the actor: the iterations (phonic and verbal), 
the asyndetes, the overabundant pauses given by the intensification of 
punctuation in every direction, deictics and the reduction of hypotaxis are 
all expedients that make the text recitable, ready for plural listening: 
listening to a class. In support of such an unprecedented hypothesis there is 
not only the easy evidence of teaching at the Petrarca middle school in 
Ciampino (during which, according to a testimony collected by the writer 
Giordano Meacci, Pasolini read Virgil in metric and then translated it into 
Italian141, as he had already done in Friuli); rather, going back even further 
into the life of the poet-filmmaker, we can even recall that memory evoked 


in May 1971 in front of Professor Gallavotti and Galvani's companions, that 
is, the detail of the great pleasure felt in "improvising" the translation orally 
of Bucolics142. The third clue in support of this hypothesis comes from a 
parallel already advanced by Lago: the one with the Aeneid by Vittorio 
Sermonti, another writer-teacher of our contemporary literature. The scholar 
recalls that Sermonti's version was created for the theatrical scenes, but he 
forgets to highlight that it was not simply recited in public, but rather 
included in a cycle of readings-lessons: which the Roman writer, also 
making use of the personal experience of a non-specialist professor has 
divided Virgil's poem into twenty-four book-lessons, each started with an 
introduction for the benefit of the common public. Sermonti's version is 
therefore the one conceptually closest to Pasolini's Aeneid; and what's 
more, by mere coincidence, Sermonti's first lesson (the alpha book) 
corresponds exactly to that of the poet: Sermonti divides the first book 
precisely in v. 304. Two very different writers, who met and frequented 
each other without true friendship (as Sermonti recounts in the novel If they 
had), but were both able to apply their pedagogical experience in the 
translation of the classics. Lago's correct intuition on the theatrical force of 
Pasolini's Aeneid should therefore be specified as follows: that it is a simple 
paideutic and, in any case, latent theatricalisation: the poet, otherwise from 
Sermonti and from what he did a little later with the versions successful, 
does not translate for an oral context; he joined an editorial project of multi- 
handed poetic translation (for Neri Pozza) and in the matter was influenced 
by scholastic practice, which began at the Galvani High School and 
continued as a teacher first in Friuli and finally in Ciampino. 

If a comparison with the classicistic tradition had been useful to exemplify 
the stylistic innovation of Antigone, here it seems more useful to juxtapose 
a passage from Pasolini's sketch with the equivalent written by translators 
more "congenial" to him: in addition to Sermonti, the friend Cesare Vivaldi, 
whose Aeneid entered the private library in via Carinil43 in 1962. Let's see, 
in chronological order, how the three translate Aen. 1, vv. 198-209: 

«Comrades, when were we ever safe from evil? 
Haven't we been through worse? A God 

he will have to put an end to all this! 

You who have known Scylla's fury, 


and the roar of the hardest cliffs, and the boulders 
of the Cyclops: take courage, overcome anguish: 


Maybe it will be nice one day to have these memories... 

Through many misfortunes and many reverses 

we're going to Lazio. We will have our homes there, 

the kingdom of Troy must be reborn there. Be 

strong, and keep yourselves for the years of fortune! 

While speaking he has an expression full of hope, and instead 
desperation overcomes him, pushed to the bottom of his heart144. 


«O friends (we have long been accustomed to misfortunes), 
O you who have suffered far more serious ailments: 

a God will put an end to these too! With me 

you saw Scylla's fury up close, 

the rocks resonating in the depths, you saw 

the cliffs of the Cyclops. Come on, move away 

every sad fear: one day it will be there 

pleasant to recall, perhaps, these travails. 

I go through many events, I go through many dangers 
let's go towards Lazio, where the Fates point us to 
quiet seats and where, by will of the Fates 

in the end the dominions of Troy will rise again. 
Hold on and keep yourselves for better events! 

Thus spoke Aeneas. In the midst of the troubled 
thoughts simulates hope on the face, in the heart 
suffocating the deep pain145. 


«My comrades, we have long shared misfortunes; 

you have been through worse: even these a god will put 

end. Scylla's anger and the rocks that roar darkly 

you have faced, experienced the rocks of the Cyclops: 

refresh the hearts, drive away fear and sadness! 

Perhaps one day you will like to remember this too. 

For disparate accidents, for such a variety of dangers 

we focus on Lazio, where fate points out a home to us 

don't worry: there it is written let the kingdom of Troy rise again. 
Hold on tight and keep your good fortune." Orally 

he expresses himself thus, and, overwhelmed by enormous thoughts, he simulates 
on the face there is hope, in the heart there is a deep sorrow.146 


First of all, to dwell for a moment on Pasolini's visceral antipathy for the 
material, it is notable that he alone intervenes forcefully on the original, 
altering its meanings. In addition to the total omission of the divine fairies, 
i.e. the dismantling of the providential/ideological superstructure of the 
Latin poem, the initial and final changes are very important: moving from 
the theme of the knowledge of evil (unaware) to that of protection from evil 
("secure"), Ours shifts pain from an intellectual to an emotional level; It 
thus undermines the hero's psychology, making him appear more oppressed 


and insecurel47. The idea is in fact developed macroscopically in the 
translation of vv. 208-209 (Talia voci refert curisque ingentibus aeger / 
spem voltu simulat, premit altum corde Dolorem): in the Latin text there is 
a powerful lexicon that borders on illness (aeger, «troubled»), but Virgil's 
hero is in able to dominate, through simulatio, the internal dysphoric drive; 
in the version, however, the opposite happens, because Aeneas is defeated, 
prostrate in a schizophrenic sense. Pasolini's Aeneas is only split between 
an exteriority of intense hope (while in Latin there is a simple spem) and an 
interiority of equally intense desperation; the antinomy "hope"-"despair" 
captures this psychic dissociation very well. On the other hand, his 
colleagues Vivaldi and Sermonti adhere well to the original content, and 
despite the plan to forcefully remove the Aeneid from the language of 
literary tradition148, both (especially Vivaldi) continue to use it; Sermonti's 
piece is not as emblematic as Vivaldi's because in the characters' lines, as 
planned, the Roman writer actually adopts a standard language, devoid of 
real poetic points, exemplified in everyday life ("I used the Italian that I use 
to think [...], and sometimes even what I speak"149). If in Vivaldi's version 
we count the following courtly stylistic features: «O amici», «o voi», 
«aVVeZZI», «Sventure», the adoption of the past tense «vedeste» in place of 
the past tense (used instead by Sermonti and Pasolini ), «resonant», 
«transverse», «Fate», «at the end», «domains», «reserve yourselves»; in 
Sermonti's only: "misfortunes", "mugghiano", "refresh your hearts", 
"disparate", "fate", "keep yourselves", "ingenti"; while Pasolini does not 
resort to any typical form of the traditional language. Only he, without 
having said anything precise about the translation, brings to full fruition 
what the two colleagues were saying in the notes to their versions: the 
rhetorical lowering, the communicative priority. Perhaps this last 
comparison is even more revealing than the one with Della Valle because 
we understand that the classical translator Pasolini does not innovate only 
towards the elders, but even towards his more enlightened colleagues, 
animated by the common desire to make ancient poets popular. 

Probably the author of these 304 verses would not appreciate today the 
aristocratic version by Alessandro Fo (2012), in barbaric meters and 
virtuositically modeled on the Latin original. Without a doubt, Fo's Aeneid 
(yes, Fo's) is a more refined and demanding work of poetry than Pasolini's; 
yet, on a conceptual level, weaker. The Latinist explains that his choice of 


hyperliteral and hyperliterary translation also arises from the current crisis 
in classical studies150: a crisis that seems to me more phantasmal than real; 
but in the event that Fo was right and today's students were truly no longer 
able to read Virgil's original, why stun semi-illiterates with a version in a 
language almost as complex as the original? Pasolini's Aeneid is a wreck, 
with irony we could even define it as a wreck, however, due to its hidden 
rooting in an "almost ideal" pedagogy (Zanzotto), it still has a lot to say to a 
part of the university and school : if it was possible to teach Virgil in 
metrics even in a country house threatened by aerial bombardments, that is, 
in conditions much more tragic than the current ones and also in a world 
that was overall more backward than ours, with fewer instruments; Why not 
today? I do not believe that today there is a widespread devaluation of 
Greek and Latin151 (but, if anything, the deterioration of various 
intellectual and emotional capacities in the terms illustrated by Vittorino 
Andreoli in Homo stupidus stupidus [2018]); rather than regretting in the 
face of insipid proposals such as "less aorist and more mitochondria" 
(Andrea Ichino, a few years ago, in the Corriere) and writing apologies for 
classical languages, schools and universities could ask themselves if they 
have passionately transmitted the fire of knowledge into society. What 
Aeneid, in particular, and all the other Pasolini translations remind us, is not 
only a fundamental law of translation: that in poetry the original version is 
preferable to the mimetic version because, as Eco recalled, especially in 
poetry one can always and only say «'almost' the same thing» — if, of 
course, the poet-translator is a talented poet, not an Alvaro Rissa —; Pasolini 
the translator and Pasolini the teacher also tell us that the translation of a 
Latin or Greek text should first and foremost be a means of access, of 
sharing, not of exclusion; and it is important that more than the others it is 
Aeneid who does it: a version that does not fit into a political program 
(which, upon closer inspection, itself excludes) but into a completely 


inclusive practice when interpreted with profound passion. 

Bayevdc 1989, p. 22. «His translation must be free from any trace of translatability; that is, it must be 
perceived as a poem that was written directly in the translator's language. This is the paradox of 
poetic translation: the translation of a poem cannot be a translation if it does not deny itself. That 
is, if it doesn't appear like an original poem." Poet and critic, former professor of Neo-Greek 
literature at the University of Rethymno and then, since 1992, of literary theory at the University 
of Athens, Vaghenas (Drama, 1945) too, like Pasolini, has measured himself with the version of 
poetic texts following the "instinctual", internal way - I allude to the famous Letter of the 
translator, which accompanied the Orestiad of the ICTY: see. Pasolini 2001b, p. 1007 —; in the 


passage that I have translated here the author is developing a theoretical discourse, not referring to 
Pasolini nor to any other poet in particular, yet I find that his words capture very well the essence 
of the specific metaphrastic activity that I am about to discuss. 

Vd. Pasolini 1999a, pp. 659-660. 

Formerly Fusillo 1996, p. 192 highlighted the poetic value of the Orestiade well, but I believe that we 
can speak to all intents and purposes of a poetic and philological operation, not poetic tout court, 
despite the fact that Pasolini was undoubtedly more of a poet than a professor: as will be seen in 
the course of the chapter , philology is not the prerogative of those who teach at universities. 

Below | list the main contributions dedicated to the known translations (the four Framens from Safo, 
Orestiade and II boastone); of the other two, studied only recently, I will instead say in par. 4.2. 
Albini 1967, pp. 14-17; Albini 1979, pp. 51-54; Albini 1980, pp. 16-18; Beans 1980; Todini 1983; 
Todini 1985; Albini 1987, pp. 18-21; Bonanno 1993, pp. 135-144; Padovan-Sigalotti 1994; 
Amorous 1994; Manciotti 1995; Gallo 1995; Russo 1995; Bonanno 1996, pp. 25-29; Carrera 
1996, pp. 40-48; Bierl 2004, pp. 55-60; Fusillo 1996, pp. 190-214, 243-245; Biancini 1997; 
Gamberale 1997; Bertini 1998, pp. 13-18; Welle 1999, pp. 103-111, 116-117; Angelini 2000, pp. 
59-64; Treu 2000, pp. 120-122; Vitali 2000; Gamberale 2002; Zoboli 2004, pp. 131-136; Fusillo 
2005, pp. 223-226; Cases 2005, pp. 88-93, 101-104; Condello 2005, pp. 91-101; Gamberale 2006, 
pp. 1-4, 11-119; Centanni-Rubino 2006; Pellegrini 2007, pp. 149-152; De Pizzol 2007; Condello 
2007; Remember 2007, pp. 429-432; Banfi 2008; Vitali 2008, pp. 16-33; Greek 2009; Joubert- 
Laurencin 2009, pp. 147-156; Mencaglia 2009; Pickaxes 2012; Condello 2012; Angioni 2014; De 
Laude 2016; Morosi 2016; Falzone 2017; Lake 2018, pp. 11-116, 204-260; D'Alessandro Behr 
2018; Cerica 2019a and 2019b; Fusillo 2020; Piva 2020. Very quick mentions of Orestiade and II 
boastone appear in numerous other studies not listed. 

Founded in 1959 on the example of Jean Vilar's French Théatre Populaire, the Tpi was a progressive 
traveling company which, through an active pricing policy, intended to make accessible to the less 
well-off classes a theater that had until then been available mainly to the elite bourgeois; the basis 
of the project was not the entertainment function, but rather to develop the cultural needs of the 
"exploited" and make them participate, through the texts brought on stage, in the problems of 
their time. 

But I tried to argue for an early dating (1944-1945): cf. Cerica 2019a, pp. 53, 67. 

For further information on poetic translations into Friulian see. the note by Siti and collaborators in 
Pasolini 2003b, pp. 1783-1784. 

Cf. above, par. 2.1, no. 27. 

Cf. Todini 1997, p. 51. 

See Pasolini 2001a, p. 1990; so according to Todini 1997, p. 63, no. 6, but for stylistic reasons I am 
not convinced that in scene 90 Pasolini is quoting from his handwritten version. On the other 
hand, other Pauline letters are highlighted in the same script (especially To the Ephesians and To 
the Corinthians); and, of course, the Acts of the Apostles. 

Vd. supra, parr. 0.4 e 1.3. 

Obviously with the excellent contribution of the translated poets. 

See Condello 2012, pp. 9-10. 

«Poetic sensitivity, the ability to create poetry is essential for those who translate poetry; but where 
the text does not expire into a mere solicitation for new creations or variations on a theme (with 
which one exits, perhaps even gloriously, from the sphere of translation), a fully astute 
philological suitability is equally indispensable. The co-presence of the two qualities in the same 
person has rarely occurred in this century of spirited facileness, where everyone translates 
everything, where Pasolini, for example, believed he could translate Aeschylus from Mazon's 
French (moreover misunderstanding here and there, as Degani noted, with significant examples), 


focusing only on the undeniable charismatic talents he possesses" (Pontani 1973, p. 22; italics 
mine). 

See below, subpar. 4.2.1. 

I am referring to Gamberale's paper given at the Modernité de I'antique conference. II boastone, une 
variation pasolinienne, held at the Université de Caen on 14 March 2018: Notes on some 
translators of Plautus, from Angelio (1783-1784) to Pasolini (1961-1963). 

Cf. Traina 1965, p. 220. 

Cf. Gamberale 2006, pp. 27-31. 

Pasolini 2001b, p. 1007. 

Cf. Degani 2004, pp. 178-182. 

Cf. Gamberale 2006, p. 27. 

See also Morosi's reservations 2016, p. 183. 

Degani 2004, pp. 190-191. 

Pasolini 1960b. 

Pasolini 1960a. 

I quote from the letter to Lucignani dated 11 June 1960: «Sammartano [scil. the commissioner of 
Inda] sent me a telegram complaining about Einaudi's publication, saying that it was damaging his 
reputation. Now I have nothing to do with it: try to clarify the issue with him. (Among other 
things, I too complain, because I did not receive the proofs from Einaudi: and the edition is much 
worse than that of the Ist. Del Drama Antico)" (Pasolini 1988, p. 475; italics mine). 

Pasolini 1960a, p. 82 = Pasolini 2001b, p. 932. See Degani 2004, p. 190: «The new translation 
distorts the passage with ‘infinite is my cry for the immortal power of he who reigns over me"; 
and Pasolini 1960b, p. 64: «My tears are infinite / for the immortal power of those who reign over 
me» (my italics). 

"Father, poor father, / che parola, che atto, / mi ¢ necessario / per riaspirare |’anima tua / dal fondo 
della terra?" (Pasolini 1960b, p. 71 = Pasolini 2001b, p. 940). Cf. Aesch. Ch., vv. 315-318: O 
father and father, what are you? 

Vd. gdli, s.v. «aspirare» (vol. I, p. 740). 

Cf. Morosi 2016, pp. 182-184. 

This is not the case in Untersteiner 1947, p. 328 nor in Thomson 1938, p. 228. 

Pasolini 1960b, p. 71 = Pasolini 2001b, p. 940. Cf. Aesch. Ch., vv. 329-331: of fathers and children / 
avenging spirit divides / all conflicting things are disturbed. 

«A lament to Dike due for fathers and parents as soon as he vehemently pursues the evil one and 
proceeds to grab him, certainly without an escape» (Untersteiner 1947, p. 329). 

«Pasolini, however, compensates us with a whole series of graceful additions: as in Aesch. Ag. 1015, 
where, speaking of field work, it is invented that it is a 'sublime and humble treasure" (Degani 
2004, p. 182). On the same page, the Greek scholar also complains about Pasolini's lack of 
sensitivity for Greek religion: evidently he had missed - to him, as to almost everyone, to be 
honest - the connection between the poet and a historian of religions who rose to prominence in 
those years which De Martino. 

Pasolini 1960b, p. 72 = Pasolini 2001b, p. 940. 

Cf. Morosi 2016, p. 202. 

Vd. supra, par. 3.2. 

Pasolini 1960b, p. 73 = Pasolini 2001b, p. 942. 

For example, it does not report one of the most macroscopic: that of Aesch. Ch., vv. 363-392, on 
which see. above, par. 3.2. See Degani 2004, p. 192. 

Cf. above, par. 3.2. 


Treu 2005, p. 183. In addition to the attempt to reevaluate Degani's criticisms, Condello 2012, pp. 8- 
10 correctly noted that Orestiade was also successful within university culture, not only among 
the main recipients of the ICC. 

As Fagioli 1980, p. 10 the innovation had a precedent (the Oresteia of the tenth cycle of classical 
performances at the Greek Theater of Syracuse; translated by Manara Valgimigli), but it was 
partial and only the Orestiade of the TPI radicalized the turning point. 

I am aware of the discrepancy between the two literary traditions: the katharevousa-dimotiki 
diglossia does not exist in Italian; but I believe that the idea of demotizing ancient poets 
corresponds to the already illustrated idea of declassicizing them. On diglossia see Mackridge 
1987, pp. 6-11 and Pontani 2010, pp. xvii-Ixxix. 

On the Italian versions of tragedians (up to Pasolini) cf. Zoboli 2004, pp. 9-131, 141-172; on 
Romagnoli in particular cf. Bonajuto 1948, Massa Positano 1948, Bordignon 2012, pp. 13-94 and 
Piras 2017; and on Valgimigli cf. Ghezzo 1976 and Bordignon 2012, pp. 195-233. For a list of 
twentieth-century tragic plays (not only in Syracuse) that preceded the Tpi's Orestiade see 
Pintacuda 1978, pp. 35-44. Gassman's statement is taken from Pasolini 1960b, p. 177, a 
problematic volume due to the errors mentioned above, n. 26 (chap. 4) but thanks to the handouts, 
notes and other preparatory materials that he makes available which are very useful for 
illuminating various aspects of the staging, as important as Pasolini's translation. 

Albini 1979, p. 51. 

Pasolini 1999a, p. 2482 (author's italics). See below, par. 5.1. 

See the "synthesis" prepared by Thomson himself in preparation for the Syracuse event: Pasolini 
1960b, pp. 125-173. Aeschylus and Athens is today outdated in many aspects but the scholar 
continued to question himself on the topic, deepened his research and updated the book several 
times - until the 1970s - with new materials that were not always taken into account by his Italian 
critics. 

The information is obtained from the story Cronaca di una giorno, which appeared in the 2-3 
December 1960 issue of Paese sera: see Pasolini 1998b, pp. 1585-1598. 

Pasolini 1998b, p. 1585. 

Although the precise demonstration dates back to recent times (to Elisa Mencaglia's degree thesis), 
one of the first reviewers already sensed it: see Albini 1967, p. 14; but the latter, unfamiliar with 
Pasolini's work, confuses the Roman dialect of Il boastone with that of the prose. 

Vd. Pasolini 2001b, p. 1109. 

The syntactic structure is mainly Italian, however among the numerous demotic-oral characters 
(mostly thematizations, cataphors and anacolutes) some syntactic elements widespread in Roman 
dialect can be recognised, such as the pleonastic interrogative «che» and the postposition of the 
possessive adjective with respect to the noun and the adverb "never" with respect to the verb; as 
for the lexicon, the Roman peculiarities are really few: just over twenty, and almost all of them 
are easily understandable in the context in which they are pronounced. For the exemplification of 
these syntactic phenomena and for the list of Roman words (and in general for the entire 
morphological analysis of the Roman inflection of the translation) see. Mencaglia 2009, pp. 85- 
92. 

Albini 1967, p. 16 recalls that the Plautine translation into the vernacular was not an absolute novelty. 

Pasolini 2001b, p. 1110. As has been said, he was aware of the Plautine urbanitas and acted 
accordingly: despite speaking in plebeian Latin, he varied the stylistic registers and contaminated 
the language and dialect to represent a world different from that described in the novels and 
stories. 

Cfr. e.g. Albini 1967, p. 17. 

Pasolini 2001b, p. 1110. 


A detailed enumeration of the most conspicuous cuts can be found in Gamberale 2006, pp. 77-78, a 
fundamental and necessary book for an in-depth understanding of Il boastone (and for this 
summary). I also gave some examples of analysis in Cerica 2019b, pp. 180-182. 

A more detailed version of this study of Pasolini's Antigone is Cerica 2018. 

Fusillo 2002, p. 515 

Cf. Fornaro 2012, p. 139. 

Cursors the notes of Gamberale 2006, pp. 4-9, Condello 2012, p. 14 and Ponzio 2012, pp. 1-3, only 
Iannucci 2015, Lago 2016 (and 2018, pp. 123-143) and Fornaro 2017 have dealt with the 
translation with greater care: and of the three scholars only Sotera Fornaro has understood 
Pasolini's non-conformity to the vulgate; both Paolo Lago and Alessandro Iannucci have instead 
brought Pasolini's Antigone closer to those of the Living Theatre, Liliana Cavani, Athol Fugard, 
etc.: cf. Iannucci 2015, pp. 140-141; Lake 2016, p. 55 (and 2018, pp. 124-125). 

He relies on paragraph 15 of the Manifesto for a new theater (1968), thus proving unaware of the 
difference between the classical translations - all: from the Sapphic «framens» to I] boastone — 
and the tragedies in their own right: cf. Iannucci 2015, p. 146. Also Lago 2016, pp. 57-58 (and 
2018, p. 142) presupposes an analogy of intent between the two translations of 1960 and the 
tragedies of 1966 which, however, does not emerge from a more in-depth historical-literary 
investigation into the totality of Pasolini's corpus and from a study more attentive philological. 
See below, par. 5.1. 

I derive the idea from Fornaro 2017, pp. 98-100. 

Until the early 1960s Pasolini thought that only the elites were guilty, then he evolved his criticism 
by condemning the entire society, including himself (Petrolio/Vas docet, more than any other 
work: see below, subpar. 6.2.3) . 

Cf. the note by Siti and De Laude in Pasolini 2001b, p. 1222. 

Cf. Gamberale 2006, pp. 5-8. 

It was easy to identify the new source: the Antigone translated by Novelli is still preserved in the 
poet's personal library: cf. Chiarcossi-Zabagli 2017, p. 233. 

Cf. Morosi 2016, pp. 179-182. 

Cf. Iannucci 2015, p. 143. 

Cf. Cerica 2018, pp. 209-212. 

I say "vaguely" because between the prologue and the first episode only 58 hendecasyllables are 
needed out of a total of 218 vv. 

Della Valle met Pasolini at the conference on Aeschylus' Oresteia on 19 May 1960, saw the TPI's 
staging and had the opportunity to criticize it immediately and in his subsequent interventions at 
the INDA conferences: Pasolini, however, was in good company, because he was the target of the 
poet- Campanian Greeks were also other poets (such as Brecht) and classicists (such as Carlo 
Diano and Santo Mazzarino: the latter was very favorable towards the Orestiade of the TPI and in 
particular towards Pasolini's version). On the meeting between Della Valle and Pasolini cf. 
Anonymous 1960, p. 5; on the various criticisms made by the professor, see Della Valle 1960, pp. 
73-76; Della Valle 1967; Della Valle 1969, pp. 197-203; finally, on the appreciations just 
mentioned, see Mazarin 1960, pp. 67-69. 

There is only one detailed study on the life and work of Eugenio Della Valle: Perconte Licatese 1995, 
which I only used to delve into the biographical data because, in addition to being hagiographic, it 
contains many inaccuracies on the history of Italian classical studies. On Ricci, however, cf. 
Cerica 2012. 

Della Valle 1952, pp. 73-74. 

Pasolini 2001b, p. 1015. 

Cf. Lake 2016, pp. 55-57 (from 2018, p. 125). 


Cf. Lake 2016, pp. 62-63 (from 2018, p. 129). 

Still on the subject of autonomous formal solutions, a talented translator and philologist such as 
Morosi points out to me how Pasolini brilliantly manages to avoid even the puns on kinship with 
which Sophocles fills both Antigone and Oedipus the King and which in the long run, in addition 
to being monotonous, they make the diction heavier: otherwise Della Valle eliminates the "double 
name" of Soph. Ant., see 53 solving the expressive problem with greater elegance and 
effectiveness (untnp Kai yovn, dutAodv énoc = «the mother and wife — or two words in one!» Vs 
«and his wife, who was his mother). 

Cfr. Griffith 1999, pp. 41-43, 132. 

Mazon 1955, p. 74. 

Della Valle was a friend of Croce and the latter represented the Maestro for him as Roberto Longhi 
did for Pasolini. 

See Della Valle 1952, pp. 19-28. 

The iteration of the concept in Soph's translation is emblematic. Ant., see 58: «sun, without anyone»- 
ova. [...] AeAEtEéva. (i.e.: «leave alone»); and the addition of the same adjective in that of Soph. 
Ant., vv. 80-81 (€y@ 5& 61) Ta@OV / yOOovO’ GbEAPH QUTATH Topevoonar; that is: «I will instead 
go to bury my beloved brother»): «I will go alone / to bury my brother» (Pasolini 2001b, p. 1016). 

Cf. Novelli 1959, pp. 60-61. 

Pasolini 2001b, p. 1021. 

Here, as in every other case, I follow the text established by Alphonse Dain. 

Pasolini 2001b, p. 1014. 

“Parla pure cosi. Sarai nemica a me, / e sarai nemica, giustamente, ai morti' (Pasolini 2001b, p. 
1017). Cf. Soph. Ant., vv. 93-94: If these words, hate me from me, / but hate the dying person, 
judgment will come. 

See above, subpar. 0.2.2. 

The legacy of that reading is undoubtedly the adjective connected to the heroic act in vv. 73 and 98: 
[...] KaAdv po todto zowwovon Saveiv. /[...] 96-97); rendered by replacing the semantic sphere of 
beauty/goodness/nobility with that of sweetness: «It will be sweet for me to die [...] whatever 
happens / my dying will not be without sweetness» (Pasolini 2001b, pp. 1016-1017; italics my). 
See Pasolini 2022, pp. 226-227, 230-231 (my italics): «ismene I am here to confess, to reveal the 
shame of my soul. maenads Morning is this / of sweet confidences! [...] ismene My sin is great 
and you will listen to it. antigone Sweet sister, / sweet serene / quiet to go. / Far away we go, / 
remaining silent, / not trusting / is all that remains. [...] ismene For the first time I felt the thought 
of death present, heavy, concrete, not as a threat, but as my extreme hope. I also felt, at that point, 
a childish desire for sweet tears. [...] Thank you, father. Now, at the point of death, it is sweet to 
me to know that I am not forgiven by you, Thebans." 

Cf. Fornaro 2017, p. 102. 

See the verses transcribed previously. 

Cf. Novelli 1959, pp. 4-8. 

Cfr. Lago 2018, p. 138. 

Vd. supra, par. 3.2. 

Orestiades herself confirms this: see Pasolini 2001b, p. 1009; and see Fusillo 1996, pp. 27, 183-186. 

Precisely the wv. 73, 74, 89, 96-98, 182, 202-203 (of the translation). 

The vv. 19-20, 85-87, 171, 188, 221, 223, 240, 260, 262, 271, 273, 279 (always from the translation). 

See Todini 1985, pp. 62-63; Todini 1997, pp. 49-58; Gamberale 2006, pp. 12-13; Condello 2012, pp. 
13-14. 

Some right intuitions in Lago 2012 (and 2018, pp. 178-203); good overall analysis in Bernardelli 
2011 and Bernardelli 2015. 


Cf. e.g. Favini 2005. 

Cf. Lake 2012, p. 26 (from 2018, pp. 184-185). 

Cf. Bernardelli 2011, pp. 111-114 (and 2015, p. 67-73); Lake 2012, pp. 24-26 (and 2018, pp. 180- 
190). 

Cf. Bernardelli 2015, pp. 67-68. 

Cfr. supra, n. 294 (cap. 0). 

Fury impious within / savage sitting on arms [...] (Verg. Aen. 1, vv. 294-295); as translated by 
Pasolini 2003b, p. 1349: «il cieco Furore seduto 1a dentro / sopra le sue ferraglie [...]»». 

The ages of war, having been so harsh, will be softened (Verg. Aen. 1, v. 291); reso cosi da Pasolini 
2003b, p. 1349: "i duri secoli si adolciranno, allora, senza pili guerre". 

The gates of war are closed with fierce iron and the frames of art (Verg. Aen. 1, vv. 293-294); as 
translated by Pasolini 2003b, p. 1349: "Le atroci porte della guerra / saranno inchiodate". 

"O Danes, the strongest of the nation / Tydidas!" the men of the Iliaci lay down on the plains / they 
could not have shed this soul of yours on the right, / savage where Hector lies with the weapon of 
the Aeacidae, where the huge / Sarpedon, where so many Simois were caught under the waves / 
rolled the shields of men and helmets and strong bodies! (Verg. Aen. 1, vv. 96-101); anche qui con 
omissione di saevus, resi da Pasolini 2003b, p. 1337 cosi: ««Ah, Diomede, / il pit forte di tutti i 
Greci, perché non sono morto / anch'io, nei campi troiani, ucciso dalla tua mano? / La dove Ettore 
riposa, ucciso dalla lancia di Achille, / dove riposa il grande Sarpedonte, dove il Simoenta / 
trascia sotto le sue acque tanti scudi, / tanti elmi, tanti giovani corpi di soldati?». 

Pasolini 2003a, pp. 1424-1425 = Israel, vv. 94-126. 

As the stern of the fire was extinguished, Achilles said, / Patrokles, who was struck by the thigh, / 
"Orseus, Diogenes Patrokles, get on your horse; lontai; ke lahon aheiro" (Hom. II. 16, vv. 124- 
129)? vale a dire: "Cosi il fuoco vovolveva la poppa? quindi Achille disse a Patroclo, battendosi 
le cosce: «Muoviti, divino Patroclo, mio auriga? vedo presso le navi lo scoppiettio devastante del 
fuoco? che non prenda I’intera flotta e non ci tolga per semper la via d’uscita! Vesti subito le armi, 
io vado a riunire |’ esercito». 

Cf. Hom. Il. 16, vv. 46-47: You are a fato lissomes great child; for was he coming / to whom death is 
evil and candles are litestai? ossia: "[Patroclo] prego cosi [Achille]: non sapeva attato che stava 
per vedere esaudito il proprio destino, la morte atroce stabilitagli dalla Chera". 

Cf. Bini 2018, p. 73. 

Cf. above, par. 1.1. 

Lago 2018, p. 201. 

Fired upon them, thrown with equal force, / Troas, the remnants of the Danaans, and the merciless 
Achilles, / drove Latium far away (Verg. Aen. 1, vv. 29-31); as translated by Pasolini 2003b, pp. 
1333, 1335: "Percio, furiosa, / teneva lontani dal Lazio, sbattuti di mare in mare, / i Troiani 
sopravvissuti ai Greci e al selvaggio Achille". 

See e.g. Pasolini 2003b, p. 1335: «'Who will adore my deity any more, who / will come to pray to me 
at the altars anymore?’ / [...] / Juno turned heartbroken to him"; in front of Verg. Aen. 1, vv. 49-50, 
64: «Et quisquam numen Iunonis adorat / praeterea aut supplex aris imposet honorem?» / [...] / Ad 
quem tum Iuno supplex his vocibus usa est»; that is: «'Does anyone still venerate the majesty of 
Juno or, as a suppliant, will he place gifts on the altars?’ [...] To him [scil. Aeolus] Juno addressed 
these words of supplication." 

Cf. above, par. 3.2. 

"From there happy under the shelter of the yellow wolf's nurse / Romulus will receive the nation [...]" 
(Verg. Aen. 1, vv. 275-276); as translated by Pasolini 2003b, p. 1347: ««Romolo, spavaldo sotto 
la rossa pelle / della sua balia lupa, reggera il popolo / [...]»». 


The edition used for the version was the Loeb edited by Henry Rushton Fairclogh: Vergil, in two 
volumes, also including the first poem. See Chiarcossi-Zabagli 2018, p. 233. A collation between 
English and Italian confirmed that ours, as expected, used only Latin. 

"Antenor was able to escape through the means of the Achivis / to penetrate the Illyrian gulfs and 
safe intrenchments / the kingdoms of the Liburnians and overcome the source of the Timavi, / 
from there through the nine mouths of the vast mountain with the roar / he went to the sea and 
pressed the pelagic to the sounding field" (Verg. Aen. 1, vv. 242 -246); resi cosi da Pasolini 
2003b, pp. 1345. mare d'acque, / e va coprendo torrentiale 1 campi...>». 

Pasolini 2003b, p. 1345. 

«Certe hinc Romanos olim volventibus annis, / hinc fore ductores revoked to sanguine Teucri, / qui 
mare, qui terras omnis dicione tenerent, / inchtus [...}» (Verg. Aen. 1, vv. 234-237); as translated 
by Pasolini 2003b, p. 1345: «'You promised it: as the years passed, from the new blood / of Troy, 
the Romans would be born, / to possess, triumphant, every land, every sea’”’. The shattering of the 
long Latin period occurs both through syntax interventions such as the anticipation and isolation 
of the governing verb crocitus es in an autonomous sentence, or the use of an implicit infinitive 
form ("to possess") as a reward for the false Latin relative (here [...] lieutenant); both through the 
strengthening of punctuation. This is a mere example: there are other similar cases that contribute 
to the excitement of Venus. 

"I comforted the setting of Troy and the sad ruins / I consoled the contrary fates of fate" (Verg. Aen. 
1, vv. 238-239); resi cosi da Pasolini 2003b, p. 1345 (my italics): ««I consoled myself, alla caduta 
/ di Troia, alla sua distruzione, col destino / compensando il destino». 

«Nunc eadem Fortuna viros tot casibus actos / insequitur» (Verg. Aen. 1, vv. 240-241); that is to say: 
"now, however, the same old fate haunts men affected by many evils"; according to Pasolini 
2003b, p. 1345: «'But destiny does not change / for these poor people'». 

Pasolini 2003b, p. 1345. Cf. Verg. Aen. 1, v. 228: Sadder and shining eyes filled with tears [...]; ossia: 
"assai triste e con gli occhi ricolmi di crime splendenti". 

Cfr. supra, n. 115 (cap. 2). 

«The Virgilian virginity of sounds, which, syllable by syllable, is itself poetic catharsis (I think of the 
Tempest of the Georgics, which is absolute purity, complete memory; where the events coincide 
with their image) [...]» (Pasolini 1999a, p. 199). 

There is a trace of this argument in connection with the «Tempesta delle Georgics» in Rostagni 1936, 
pp. 186-187. 

See above, subpar. 0.1.2 and 0.3.1. 

I have already mentioned that of Susanna-Maria transformed into a Greek complainer (or, better, 
grika): cf. above, par. 3.2. 

I transcribe from the dialogue column of the film, which was not included in the Meridiani sul 
cinema: «[Pasolini] Look at that vision!, we were lucky. We are, I think, here, about fifty 
kilometers from Tel Aviv; we had been running all morning through a countryside very similar to 
the Italian one, very modern, industrialized, and suddenly here was this vision. Ultimately it was 
what I was looking for with great hope of finding: a biblical, archaic world. [Andrea Carraro] 
Saint John the Baptist refers to this scene down in the Jordan when he apostrophes, recalls the 
scribes and Pharisees who present themselves to him and calls them to their responsibility: they 
will be taken like wheat, thrown into the air, the chaff is scattered - it will come burned in the fire 
— and the good grain remains. It's this scene! [Pasolini] Nearby there is a long bottleneck in the 
border between Israel and Jordan, so that while the Galilee is still far away - the Galilee belongs 
to Israel - at this point the Arab world is very close, and in fact here is this vision which is 
absolutely typical of the archaic world of the Arabs". 


[...] This vast king Aeolus in the cave / of the struggling winds and thunderous tempests / presses 
down with his rule and restrains him with chains and prisons. / Those indignant with a great roar 
of the mountain / roar around the barriers; Aeolus sits aloft in the citadel / holding sceptres, 
softening hearts and tempering anger. / Lest he do so, the seas and the earth and the deep sky / for 
they carry the rapids with them and are blown by the winds (Verg. Aen. 1, vv. 52-59); as 
translated by Pasolini 2003b, p. 1335 (corsivi miei, to highlight the thematic lesson of follia): with 
the bridle of the chain, to enter the prison; / from quelle, impazzite, smaniano, striking le 
muraglie, / tra i lunghi rantoli del monte Reggendo lo scettro / seduto sulla sua rocca, Eolo li 
calma, li domina: / non lo facesse, il mare, la terra, le profundia del cielo / sarebbero sconvolti, 
perduti nel chaos». 

See Priviero 2016, pp. 74-78. 

Ac venti velut agmine facto, / qua data porta, ruunt et terras turbine perflant (Verg. Aen. 1, vv. 82- 
83); rendered thus by Pasolini 2003b, p. 1337: «and the winds, ready, in crowds, where / they find 
space they overturn, sweep the ground». 

(Rocks: the Italians call the means that in the waves are Aras, / the back of the huge sea at the top) 
[...] / [...] / [...] with the loose frames of the bricks all / receive the enemy's rain and collapse 
(Verg. Aen. 1 , vv. 109-110; 122-123); translated by Pasolini 2003b, p. 1339: "quegli scogli / che 
gli Itali chiamano Altari, con quel loro dorso / a pelo dell'acqua furiosa; / [...] / traverso 1 fianchi / 
schiantati, imbarcano I'acqua feroce». 

Pasolini 2003b, pp. 1339, 1341. 

There is a place in long retirement: the island makes a port / the object of the bricks [...] (Verg. Aen. 
1, vv. 159-160); resi cosi da Pasolini 2003b, p. 1431: "C'é, li, una lunga / insenatura, un 
porticciolo ben riparato / dai fianchi d'un isolotto [...]". 

Cfr. Lago 2012, pp. 23-24, 27 (e 2018, pp. 179-180, 190-200). 

Cf. Bernardelli 2011, pp. 106-110, 114-115 (and 2015, pp. 65-66). 

Cf. Meacci 2015, pp. 334-335. 

Cf. above, subpar. 0.1.2. 

Cfr. Chiarcossi-Zabagli 2018, p. 233. 

Pasolini 2003b, p. 1343. 

Vivaldi 1962, p. 27. 

Sermonti 2007, p. 29. 

Cf. Aen. 1, vv. 198-199: "O comrades (for we are not ignorant of evils), /O more serious sufferings, 
God will put an end to these too." 

Cf. Vivaldi 1962, pp. 753-765; Sermons 2007, pp. 10-12. 

Sermonti 2007, p. 11. 

Vd. Fo 2012, pp. xcvi-xcvii. 

A widespread idea among classicists, not just Fo: the books in defense of classical languages (and the 
related high school) are almost countless. 


CHAPTER V THE THEATER OF DIONYSUS IN 
THE DARKNESS OF '68 


In the spring of 1966 an ulcer struck Pasolini and forced him to spend an 
entire month in bed, almost immobile: the convalescence prevented him 
from working tirelessly as his volcanic personality would encourage him to 
do, but it gave him the precious opportunity to dedicate himself more than 
usual to study and so, among the ancient classics, the poet-filmmaker 
rereads (and in some cases reads for the first time) the tragedians and some 
Platonic dialogues. Even if we cannot know with absolute precision how 
many and which texts he took in hand, it is possible to obtain some titles 
from the interviews and above all from the works subsequent to April 1966; 
and for some time now, the literature on the three "Greek" films and the 
seven tragedies in verse has in fact clarified what was not immediately 
clear, namely that one of the most prolific Pasolini readings was precisely 
the convalescent one of the Attic tragedy]. In reference to the "new theatre" 
the names of the Symposium, the Phaedo and the Phaedrus were also 
mentioned, however giving too much credence to Pasolini's declarations; in 
any case, everyone, including the supporters of Plato's contribution to the 
genesis of the "theater of the word", agree on the fact that it is the tragic 
poets - especially Sophocles and Euripides, I add - who left an indelible 
mark on the work of the latter 60s: both because the entire dramaturgical 
corpus conceived during the slow recovery and the related manifesto 
published in 1968 in Nuovi Argomenti explicitly refer to the Greek- 
classical model, and because three tragedies in particular are deeply inserted 
into the macrotext of the twentieth-century rewritings of Greek theater 
(Pylades, Affabulation and Theorem2). Even looking at the cinema you can 
make a similar argument. Otherwise, from the six/seven dramas the films 
are not accompanied by a program that claims a close genetic link with the 
"cultural rite" of the theater of Dionysus, but from La Terra vista dalla Luna 
(1967) to Medea (1969) one can grasp various references, some more or 
less important: from the simple motif of the death-rebirth of the beautiful 
and devoted wife (Assurdina Cai), most probably taken from Euripides' 
Alcestis because the Pasolini episode of the collective film The Witches 
has, among its ancient sources, a declared Greek paradigm (Aesop), up to 


the intersemiotic translation of two entire tragedies (Oedipus Rex and 
Medea); or from the conceptual link between the Notes for a film on India 
and the Notes for an African Orestiade, that is, between two pseudo-avant- 
texts shot in lands which, starting from The Man from Bandung, are 
interpreted as new districts of Greece by virtue of the their sacral-animal 
substratum3, to the idea of critically reviewing a part of the works created 
during his convalescence precisely with Aeschylus' second Orestiad: a 
version which, after the mythopoetic and prophetic sequel of Pylades, takes 
the form of an inclusive work, following the example of the ancient lessons 
between Casarsa and Ciampino, and which raises a serious question about 
the validity of interpreting the present of black Africa through a poetic- 
anthropological look at Aeschylus' past4. The indelible mark of the tragic, 
however, goes beyond theater and cinema and it is precisely the rest of the 
corpus that we intend to look at, without completely ignoring the most well- 
known and studied texts. The theme of the new chapter alone could be the 
subject of a rich monograph, as has already happened with Greece 
according to Pasolini; and on this production of the years 1966-1969 there 
is a vast critical literature, collected in the final bibliography, but it 1s 
mostly short-term studies: only Massimo Fusillo in the 1996 book and 
Stefano Casi in the fourth chapter of Pasolini's theaters (2005) examined 
with a panopsios gaze the most striking part of stage two of Pasolini's 
classicism. As I said in the introductory pages, I do not intend to reconsider 
in detail what is macroscopic, but to summarize it with minimal 
clarifications and on the other hand to focus attention once again on the 
poems. 


5.1. A Greece more poetic and barbaric than platonic: the theater and 
cinema of '66 


Almost the only aspect of Fusillo's interpretation that I find unpersuasive 
is the demarcation between a group of "barbaric" works, i.e. visual, 
dreamlike, not very permeable to the rationalism of written literary codes, 
and a group of texts inspired conversely by the Platonic logos, marked by 
the domination of the «Word»: the scholar admits that he schematizes, in 
doing so, and recognizes that antithetical forces coexist both between the 
former (especially Oedipus the King and Medea) and among the latter (the 


tragedies); but in essence he considers this division to be right. I am not 
convinced of this not only in light of the investigations into the 
bibliographic sources which the author of La Grecia Secondo Pasolini does 
not consider productive or in keeping with the scope of the monograph, but 
also on the basis of a more in-depth consideration of the poetic 
compositions and above all of a reading of Pasolini's theater corroborated 
by Casi's research. According to the latter, the poet's reference to Plato has 
misled much critical literature because the dialogues in reality would not 
have influenced the "form" of the six tragedies but rather the overall "sense" 
of the operation (initiating a pedagogical discourse on eros) ; the greatest 
connoisseur of Pasolini's theater highlights that the "spine" of Pilade, 
Affabulazione and the other dramas, as well as that of Oedipus the King and 
Medea, is constituted by the "sacral mystery", that is, by the rereading of 
Greek tragedy as a "cultural rite" capable of synthesizing two opposing 
instances such as the poetic, autotelic and metaphysical word, and the 
political word, committed to criticizing and deconstructing social 
conventions and therefore preparatory to an anarchic liberation: as can be 
seen, after Fusillo, Casi also notes that the tragedies conceived in 1966 are 
animated by contradictory tensions but, by highlighting the terms "mystery" 
and "rite", it correctly gives greater prominence to their orgiastic- 
mysterious nature and suggests that in the second half of the 1960s barbaric 
Greece clearly prevails over the logical one; that there is no difference 
conveyed by the two different media used (cinema and theatre)5. However, 
I believe that we should not completely abandon the division advanced by 
Fusillo: apart from the internal contradiction of the individual works, an 
antithesis is truly recognizable between a more visceral reading of the 
Greek myth and a more critical-rational one, but to be precise it contrasts 
Oedipus the King, Theorem, Medea and the six tragedies with the only 
Notes for an African Oresteia, the only radically dialectical text focused on 
the Socratic deconstruction of knowledge, as well as foreign to the 
escapism hidden behind the dark visions of all the others; the only internal 
fracture between the nine works concerns Oedipus Rex and Medea, in 
which an idea of translation and poetic communication survives which 
secretly links them both to their own translations and to Notes for an 
African Oresteia, and yet this is not enough to break the bonds among the 
nine pillars of barbaric Greece. 


However, the limit of the fourth chapter of Pasolini's Theatrics concerns 
the Platonic readings of the spring of 1966: despite the great expertise, in 
the end Casi overestimates the poet-filmmaker's declarations and gets 
sidetracked; given the absence of specific citations and rewritings of texts 
by the Greek philosopher, I consider it imprudent to consider tragedies at 
the same time as a «convivium-theatre»6 and a sacred mystery (or an orgy, 
as the first tragedy of the same name emblematically suggests). That 
Pasolini, the self-reviewer of Calderon, mentions the Symposium precisely 
because the Platonic dialogue 1s inserted in a theatrical setting (the banquet 
with which Agathon celebrates his victory in the dramatic contests) and 
because the characters monologue on eros like those conceived during his 
convalescence7, it is a suggestive idea, but weak: it clashes with our 
concrete disinterest in Plato, that is, with the fact that the author of the six 
plays and Theorem was attracted more by the figure of Socrates than by that 
of the pupil and, in any case, much more from Aeschylus, Sophocles and 
Euripides (all three much more present than the philosopher in what 
remains of the private library in Bologna, Casarsese and Rome): from a 
young age Pasolini was so sensitive to philosophy that he read various 
works and subscribed in 1945 also to a university curriculum of that 
direction, however, just as he never completed it, nor did he ever come to 
favor philosophers over poets nor ancient philosophers over ancient poets; 
of the youthful and mature readings of the dialogues, all that remains in the 
playwright is a generic programmatic reference to the pedagogical-Socratic 
figure, no step capable of juxtaposing it with the "spine" of the theater of 
Dionysus, behind whose sacred mystery, behind whose poetic intuitions lies 
another cultural, educational action: the political word committed - from the 
stage, from the screen or from the simple page - in the construction of an 
active social conscience. Casi must be given the merit of having freed the 
composition of the tragedies from the fulguration of the ulcer, that is to say, 
of having contextualised them in the season of common theatrical ferment 
which began in Italy in 1964, and, more generally, of having revealed the 
profound attention to an artistic genre apparently little practiced by the 
poet-filmmaker; yet it is also useful to frame them in the overall culture, 
starting from the Bolognese education: it is not negligible that the dialogues 
mentioned between the 60s and 70s are the same ones read and studied at 
Galvani (especially the Phaedo)8; nor that among literary works, articles 


and interviews the name of Socrates occurs more than the name of Plato; 
nor that the only two textual quotations from a Platonic dialogue (the first 
placed in the epigraph to an essay on Heretical Empiricism, the second in 
the speech Against Television) are taken from the Phaedo, that is, from the 
text-apologue on the death of the Master - rewritten by a short poem by 
Pascolini (The Owl) which it is no coincidence that Pasolini as a graduate 
included among the most beautiful9. There is no doubt that some of Plato's 
works sweetened the month of convalescence, but the reason for the 
pleasure for this "rereading" lay both in the praise of Socrates given by the 
drunken Alcibiades (in the Symposium) and especially in the death of the 
Master10; because, as Marco Antonio Bazzocchi has pointed out, since his 
last great work preceding the ulcer attack (Uccellacci and birds) the poet 
had recovered his youthful love for the figure of Socrates to ironically 
deconstruct the two opposing ideologies already mocked for two years first, 
with violence, in Shakespeare's Poem for a Linel1: the raven, defined as 
«sublime and ridiculous Socrates»12, does not die poisoned but rather 
roasted by the two students, too literal interpreters of Giorgio Pasquali's 
maxim: «Masters exist to be eaten in spicy sauce". The only true Socratic- 
Platonic element of mature tragedies therefore resides in this vague 
pedagogical paradigm. The statement reported in note 10 is chronologically 
imprecise and reticent, but it is important that the "Joy that cannot describe" 
indicates a pleasure reading: because, as far as I know, this was the 
rereading of the dialogues in 1966; otium which limited itself to fueling a 
long-rooted passion, a vocation that was born during university days, had 
never been extinguished until then and would continue to burn until his 
death, in this case until Gennariello and the other articles of newspapers 
collected in the Corsair Writings and the Lutheran Letters. 

The only passage in the works in question that closely follows the Socratic 
example, but always without specific references to Plato's verb, is the 
comparison with the African students of the University of Rome in Notes 
for an African Oresteia; in the next chapter we will see that in the last year 
of his life the figure of Socrates is supplanted by the Cynic-Lucian one of 
Diogenes, 1.e. by an even more extreme philosophical model (and textually 
rooted, thanks to the dialogues of the rhetorician-philosopher of Samosata), 
however, already in the interview at La Sapienza we can perceive a 
strenuous desire to overturn the teachings offered in the over-sound 


commentary on the African filming: with a double target: the Marxist- 
Thomsonian reading of the Oresteia and the crucial theme of export of 
democracy13. However, it should be noted that the didactic tension of this 
film does not derive only from a consolidated but above all iconic Socratic 
paradigm, it is indeed in relation both with that process of anti-hierarchical 
translation that I tried to illustrate in the previous chapter - Pasolini himself 
comments on some shots by reading excerpts of the Syracusan version — 
and with Aeschylus himself. As mentioned above, the theater and cinema 
conceived in 1966 were born from the reading/rereading of Sophocles and 
Euripides, only tangentially from that of Aeschylus: this is because, even in 
the face of the Thomsonian interpretation suggested to him by Lucignani, 
the poet of 1960 had seen in the first of the three tragedians the most 
organic to the Athenian polis and therefore, in a moment of marked 
ideological regression, could no longer recognize a model in him; 
Aeschylus survived only to be overturned by his own translator, first in the 
film commissioned by Rai and later in the apocalyptic ending of Medea, 
which marked the final end of hope in a synthesis between tradition and 
development. Starting from the second half of the 1960s Pasolini was 
undoubtedly more attracted to the two heterodox, critical, dark tragedians; 
This is not only confirmed by Oedipus Rex, Pylades, Theorem, 
Affabulation and Medea, but also by the poems collected in and revolving 
around Trasumanar and organiser. Before seeing them (par. 5. 2), a quick 
overview of the legacy of the theater of Dionysus, first in tragedies and then 
in films. 

The unifying theme of the 1966 theater is the tragedy of children, in truth 
a recurring theme for a long time: from the lyrical-existential drama of the 
different son, crucified (Oedipus at Dawn), up to the political drama of the 
best youth , first Friulian, then Roman and finally African. The substantial 
difference is that the illness reminds the poet-filmmaker of the passing of 
time: that is, it helps to make him aware that he too, despite his adolescent 
vitalism and his renunciation of fatherhood, has reached the hated age of 
fathers; and from this new perspective, as the initial writing of Lutheran 
Letters (titled Unhappy Youth) summarizes well, the death of the "new 
youth" no longer appears exclusively carnal, but first and foremost spiritual: 
the new kids perish not so much because they are sent to die far away by 
Power (masculine, paternal), but above all because they are dead inside, 


neurotic. The tragedy that "the theater of Word" speaks of is the Italy of the 
false protest of '68, of the years of lead: to the new father the children 
whom he watched grow up with profound attention during the rapid 
industrialization of the country now appear irremediably "unhappy", all 
victims of the New Power in various ways, that consumer fascism created 
by their own fathers (parents without Oedipus). The privileged target of the 
six dramas is therefore constituted by young bourgeois people (intellectuals, 
revolutionaries, uncertain poets, etc.), and consequently by their entire 
family framework: fathers, mothers, sisters. This determines a radical 
turning point compared to the translations of Aeschylus and Sophocles of 
the early 1960s: Pasolini no longer seeks to develop a poetry in dialogue 
with a varied, even humble, audience, he instead seeks a more selective 
comparison and a representation in a mysterious, alienating form, of the 
ongoing tragedy; a contemporary poem with an ancient heart because it 
looks more at the Attic model of the 5th century BC. than to modern 
tradition14. Just as in the wooden Theater of Dionysus of classical Athens 
the tragedians addressed themselves to a much narrower citizenry than 
today's, the "people" for whom Orestiades was designed, so the emulation 
of the poets of the "Athenian democracy" brings to life a" cultural rite" in 
whose very structural form (the verse, the articulation in prologue, episodes 
and epilogue, the chorus and the stasimi of Calderon, the conceptual density 
of the Word brought on stage) is implicit the warning of the plots, of the 
contents addressed to the few progressive readers or spectators: both in the 
form and in the program and in the topics the old-"new" theater 
communicates the absolute importance of a culture free from the Christian 
mindset but not therefore completely irreligious; prophesies the 
anthropological apocalypse to those loved-hated bourgeois who would like 
to revolutionize society without realizing that those that do not resolve the 
divide between rational and irrational and renew hybristes materialism are 
fictitious revolutions. The exclusion of a broad target has been polemically 
declared since paragraphs 2-5 of the Manifesto for a new theatre, written 
and published in '68, but it is deduced from the texts themselves, which are 
as complex as many of the Greek originals read. during his convalescence: 
conceptually complex, because in style they are very different from 
Oedipus at Dawn, they actually make the most of the search for that 
language to be spoken in the theater started with the classical translations 


covered in the previous chapter. Although Pasolini, in coining the 
expression «word theater»15, paid great attention to the linguistic- 
communicative aspect, the latter undoubtedly constituted one of the first 
nuclei of reflection on theater from Orestiade up to the involvement in the 
debate around the latest dramaturgical experiments (1960-1965)16 and both 
in the projects and in the profound structure of the six tragedies the poet- 
playwright invents the synthesis of those opposing instances that 
contemporary Italy does not espouse, the verb continues to prevail even 
after 1966 Poetic, visionary: mythos that continually evokes the tragedy of 
Soulless Bodies; not logos, not dialectical exchange. Word and Bodies, 
these are the engines of the "new theater" of Dionysus, in addition to the 
idea of "rite": because through a poetic-liturgical Word the tragedy of the 
Automated Bodies during the boom is represented: therefore not an opera 
dramatic tout court, but a mysterious "rite" in which the chosen few to 
whom Pasolini addresses are the participants (mystai)17. Thus the 
rhetorical simplification initiated by the versions paradoxically leads to 
xenon, to the alienating effect: to classic-contemporary tragedies from 
which the majority is excluded a priori; and in reality, in the end, so are the 
majority of those present, incapable of following this latest poetic turn, its 
figurative speech, with sex elevated to the supreme allegory of the Italian 
political and social condition - an innovation not very different from the 
"abjuration" of his latest film (Salo): where the model of the pagan mystery 
is replaced by that of the medieval (and Dantesque) mystery18. 

The eleventh section of the Manifesto for a new theatre, entitled The 
theatrical «rite» and corresponding to paragraphs 36-41, can help to 
understand the origin of this Dionysian conception of the six tragedies; 
there appears a compendium of the history of theater as a "rite": first of all 
the "natural" one, which would be "the show that takes place every day", 
then the "religious" one of proto-tragedy (orgiastic, choreutic), after 
"political rite" of Athens in the Sth century BC, then the modern "social 
rite", embodied by Shakespeare and degenerated into the "academic" 
theatre, finally the "theatrical" one, of the experimental, contestatory turn. 
Pasolini contrasts all these phases with his new theatre, defining it not only 
as a "theater of the word" but also as a "cultural rite"19. It is fundamental 
that in the next (and last) section the poet vehemently rejects only the last 
two phases while of the Greek theatre, both in its evolved form and in the 


embryonic stage of the dithyramb, he signals at the same time the 
irrecoverability and the great beauty : it is true that in the end the manifesto 
proclaims that it is founding a new rite - "cultural" in that by addressing the 
few sixty-eighters it would like to set in motion in them a more in-depth 
and complex thought than that of protest - and that the six tragedies as well 
as Teorema bring us they convey an image that is anything but archaic, 
ancient, of Greece, yet in the folds of the poster, not even too hidden, one 
can perceive the great sympathy for the archaic which continues to 
overcome the bitter awareness of the utopia of synthesis and to innervate 
deep down an apparently current dramaturgy. An ambitious author like ours 
was certainly not intimidated by the challenge of recreating «the greatest 
theater in the world»20 (that of Aeschylus, Sophocles and Euripides) and he 
carried it forward by amalgamating the two «religious» and «political» rites 
which he also knew irrecoverable, crossing the three tragedians with the 
idea of pre-classical, Dionysian tragedy21: synthesis of poetic-metaphysical 
word and logical-critical word. This purpose was undoubtedly linked to the 
anthropological turn also attested by contemporary cinema (and therefore to 
the Frazerian comparisons taken up by the Cambridge ritualists to connect 
the birth of tragedy to the rituals performed in rural civilizations as an act 
favorable to the harvest), but there are specific sources, unknown until now: 
in Greece according to Pasolini there was mention of unspecified 
"mythological dictionaries"22 which I have not been able to specify, on the 
other hand it is clear that in the 1960s two volumes dedicated to different 
pages on Attic tragedy, from its formation up to Euripides: The Greek 
literature of Cecil Maurice Bowra (Garzanti, 1962) and The ancient Greeks 
of Moses Israel Finley (Einaudi, 1965)23. Both works had a popular 
purpose and were written by two classicists unrelated to the anthropological 
interests of the Cambridge Hellenists (Harrison, Murray and Cook), 
however the first represented a medium that was already antiquated in some 
chapters and it is probable that the poet decided to shrewd by virtue of the 
valid Bolognese studies: it was conceived almost thirty years before the 
Italian translation for Garzanti's Saper tutto series and in many ways it was 
similar to Rostagni's Greek literature (primarily due to the lack of attention 
to historical-philological data) ; on the contrary, Finley's booklet constituted 
an updated information tool, written not by a man of letters, but by a 
historian attentive to the social aspects of the ancient world. Otherwise, 


from what Bowra had done, the American historian did not trace an epitome 
of the literary corpus of the three tragic poets: of little interest for a 
voracious even if inconstant reader, but in the spring of 1966 exceptionally 
gifted with a lot of useful time for the direct study of the texts24; Finley 
summarized the birth of the Theater in Athens in about ten pages, 
underlining the two aspects also highlighted by the author of the manifesto: 
religious rite and political rite. What seems to be the most interesting 
element in Pasolini's eyes is precisely the historical reconstruction, the 
attention to material details (neglected by Bowra): from the organization of 
the dramatic contests of the Great Dionysia to the architecture of the 
Theater of Dionysus of the V century BC (wooden, «primitive»25). Notions 
of this kind must not have been completely new for a classicist who had 
most likely attended Coppola's course on Greek tragedy, was an assiduous 
reader of Pericle Ducati's manual26 and had also participated in the opening 
conference of the sixteenth round of classical representations of the Theater 
Greek from Syracuse, however the summary made by Finley must have 
helped him to recover ancient Bolognese memories and to clarify his ideas 
on the historical-religious framework of the tragedy; the thesis of a 
grandiose Greece, founder of many structures of Western civilization but at 
the same time primitive, archaic, must have contributed to the creative 
invention of the barbaric Greece of theater and cinema. On the other hand, 
to script Euripides' Medea, in addition to the typescripts made available to 
him by an exceptional consultant such as Angelo Brelich, the poet picked 
up Eliade's treatise on the history of religions and Frazer's The golden 
branch: two other books which did not trace an anthropological history of 
the tragedy, but were used precisely to give an interpretation of the 
Euripidean drama and the Argonautic myth first and foremost in terms of 
"cultural" dynamics. In essence, the author of the six tragedies in verse gave 
a very peculiar and yet not incomparable reading of the tragic sublime: in a 
traditionalist country like Italy, where a vertical idea of classical culture 
continued to be preferred both outside and inside the universities, the old- 
"new theatre" constituted a monstrum that Pasolini himself had difficulty 
bringing to the stage and even dismissing, on the contrary in that Anglo- 
Saxon world where interdisciplinary research such as that of Frazer, 
Harrison and Murray had originated, or where greater attention began to be 
paid to the performative nature of ancient theatrical texts, we can find the 


figure of Richard Schechner, founder of the New York Performing Garage 
on Wooster Street in the same year in which the poet-filmmaker published 
the theatrical manifesto - and the scholar and American playwright the Six 
Axioms for Environmental Theater - as well as author and director of 
Dionysus in 69, an adaptation of the Euripidean Bacchae which is very 
different from the six Pasolini tragedies and yet comparable to them due to 
the firm desire to go back to the ritual origins of classical tragedy and thus 
make the spectators actively participating in the drama (in a performative 
sense in the case of Schechner, intellectual, purely mental in that of 
Pasolini: much more linked to the «Word» because, despite everything, heir 
to a philological tradition that he never wanted to completely abandon). The 
imperfect horizontality of the poetic-theatrical discourse of the six dramas 
remained more a project than a reality, and even when, the only one of the 
six, Orgia was staged in 1968 in Turin, the involvement of the public, 
although "advanced", although conceived in the terms of contemporary 
mystai, it was much more difficult than at the Greek Theater of Syracuse in 
1960: which however does not detract from the intelligence and depth of 
the cultural experiment that I have tried to summarize. It is in the three 
films taken from Sophocles and Euripides (Oedipus Rex, Theorem and 
Medea) that, more or less, the primacy of the poetic word is lost and the 
mystery of sex survives conveyed by the image, by the Bodies alone. 
Teorema itself, the film in which the Word is reduced the most, is the 
intermediate link that allows us to move from the poetic-dramaturgical 
work to the poetic-cinematographic one. Unlike the other two feature films 
just mentioned, here the hypotext is neither revealed nor followed in its 
minute articulation into episodes; on the other hand, Euripides' Bacchae 
gave a key idea, or rather the same driving idea as the ancient tragedy, 
updated to '68: that of a crisis generated in the polis by the visit of the 
young Dionysus; and they also provided the outcome: the "massacre" in 
which the millions of Pentheans end up who do not recognize the correct 
value of the Dionysian cult, of the irrationality of primitive religion. It is the 
director himself who highlights the link with the work of Euripides, he does 
so in an open letter to Silvana Mangano published in the famous column 
edited in the 1960s on Time (II chaos); and he does so following the seizure 
and trial for obscenity that the film faced in Italy. On the pages of the 
weekly the author of Teorema engages in self-criticism - he will do so more 


and more in the last years of his life. He admits that he is not even able to 
fully follow the "benign" and "cursed" madness of Dionysus, that he only 
follows it halfway, ensnared by the general neurosis of contemporary 
society; however at the same time he hurls a violent accusation against the 
Italian Pente1 who are trying him: "mediocre", "petty", but above all 
"unhappy" 27; like the young rioters, who showed that they did not 
appreciate a film about the catastrophe triggered by a bourgeoisie devoid of 
the same mesotes that the fanatic Pentheus lacked, who therefore ended up 
from one opposite to the other like all the members of the Milanese family 
visited by the mysterious Guest. This last character, behind whom the 
Dionysian archetype is hidden, is the second emblematic figure of the 
"barbarism" present in Pasolini's cinema: a year earlier Oedipus-Citti had 
appeared on the screens, the following year Medea appeared on the screens. 
Callas; but only the character played by Terence Stamp maintains the 
Euripidean imprint almost unchanged. Although it is certain that Pentheus' 
guilty madness (the first not assigned by the gods in the surviving tragic 
corpus) is worse than that institutionalized in the Dionysian cult, the 
Bacchae do not allow us to understand Euripides’ exact thoughts: a similar 
ambiguity remains in the film , because with a bipartite structure the 
director wanted to underline the equal capacity for good and evil that the 
god of ecstasy can give, not just the extremes between which the fanatical 
family oscillates. As Greece according to Pasolini has well demonstrated, 
the irrationalism represented by the other two contemporary characters 
(Oedipus and Medea) appears instead to be the fruit of an autonomous 
turning point by the poet-filmmaker, and given that these are the two 
milestone films of Pasolini's classicism, let's see in summary the main 
features. 

Oedipus the King and Medea differ from Teorema in a macroscopic 
quality: in them there is no mythopoeia but intersemiotic translation, that is, 
the ancient myth does not constitute a distant reference scheme yet so 
pregnant as to create ex novo in the contemporary world the original 
tragedy, reread in its indispensable thematic nucleus or in single passages 
(as happens in Affabulation with the exodus of the Sophoclean Trachiniae); 
except in the prologue and epilogue of the first film, the myth is actually 
presented in all its chronological otherness and is made to arise directly 
from the texts of the tragic poets. The director takes care to give the 


sensation of the archaic, to visualize above all an auroral past while limiting 
himself to alluding to the present; while in Pilade, Teorema and 
Affabulation he represents the present by alluding to the myth in an 
sometimes more and sometimes less exposed way. Contributing to the 
chronological vertigo is the alienating choice of inserting in mostly visual, 
almost "silent" works (especially Medea), the quotation of conspicuous 
passages from Greek tragedies (a choice combined of course with various 
visual and musical solutions that aim to increase the alienation) ; but despite 
such a great interest in Greek verses and such a peculiar "archaeological" 
form, it was not even in those two cases a question of re-proposing the same 
messages of the ancient dramas (in the terms in which the philology of the 
time had managed to reconstruct them): Oedipus king, Oedipus at Colonus 
and Medea are indeed cited to be updated, recoded in harmony with 
Pasolini's feeling in the face of contemporaneity. 

If at the basis of Medea there are not only the words of Euripides but also 
the research on the history of religions already mentioned, in the 1967 film 
some ancient Freudian readings are recovered, because even before 
Sophoclean's Oedipus, Freud's Oedipus appears on the screen: then an 
author as canonical as the tragic poet. However, even for the father of 
psychoanalysis it was not a literal interpretation; the two beloved and old 
authors, both discovered in Bologna28, have been assimilated in the 
following terms. Freud had realised, starting from both his own personal 
experience and that of his patients, that attachment to the mother and 
jealousy towards the father are widespread attitudes in early childhood, and 
he had therefore read in Sophoclean's work the staging of those unconscious 
infantile impulses of love and hate that are always unconsciously repressed 
during adult life. In essence, the scientist thought that in ancient tragedy 
there was a confirmation of the theory on libidinal drives, that is, the idea 
that psychic sexual drives in the child manifest themselves in the form of 
unconscious love for the mother and unconscious hatred towards the father: 
drives of which there would be a precise confirmation in the parricide and 
incest that Oedipus unconsciously commits29; the fact that such psychic 
components are present in the Greek mythical apparatus would therefore 
constitute proof of their universality: that traces of a similar psychic activity 
are found in our dreams. Freud was precisely the first man of science to 
give a universal meaning to dream activity, to understand that part of it is 


directly attributable to infantile desires for love for a parent and rivalry 
towards the other. This, in a nutshell, is the Freudian interpretation followed 
to the letter by the director of Oedipus Rex: the historical prologue serves to 
frame the Oedipal myth within the autobiographical experience because in 
the sequence the hinge between this frame and the actual film is precisely 
from sleep/dream of little Pasolini attacked on the feet by his father Carlo 
Alberto which gives rise to the entire mythical core of the film. Up to this 
point the 1967 film reinterprets Oedipus according to Freud, but while for 
the father of psychoanalysis, as for Sophocles, Oedipus is the hero of 
knowledge, he is the hero of unconsciousness in the subsequent sequences. 
We have just remembered that the scientist reads infantile unawareness in 
the Greek hero, and yet as the only one capable of solving the enigma of the 
Sphinx Oedipus no less becomes a symbol of psychoanalysis which 
manages to solve the enigmas of the unconscious. This does not also apply 
to Pasolini because, as Fusillo clarified, the episode of the Sphinx appears 
substantially eliminated: reduced from a proof of exceptional intelligence to 
an act of impulsive force, destructiveness30. With Freud, the myth 
interpreted by Sophocles no longer narrates the iron search for truth, the 
tenacious desire for knowledge which however ends tragically and therefore 
polemicizes with the rationalistic optimism of the sophistic currents, but 
becomes above all the tale of the violence of unconscious passions, it 
becomes the history of the Oedipus complex, and it is only on this precise 
interpretative path that Pasolini follows the scientist: the intellectual and 
cognitive abilities that both Sophocles and Freud recognize in the hero are 
of no interest to the director; and there are numerous signs of such 
disinterest. The most immediate one is the choice of Franco Citti for the 
crucial part of Oedipus; this choice is significant because Citti was not a 
professional actor but a humble Roman from the suburbs, whom the poet 
had already met in the 1950s and precisely as a villager he was hired for the 
first film: to be more than play Vittorio Cataldi, nicknamed Accattone and a 
pimp by profession. Just as in Enrique Irazoqui he had found the 
revolutionary youth that he wanted to attribute to Christ - the Spanish 
student said he was a tenacious opponent of Franco's dictatorship -, so in 
Franco Citti he captured that animal impulsiveness that he partly recognized 
as his own and in particular he loved finding the latter in its pure state. In 
Biagi's television interview mentioned in archaiologia31, Pasolini declared 


in no uncertain terms that he especially loved uneducated people because he 
saw in them, associated with that lack of knowledge, a beautiful vitality and 
innocence that literate people instead lack, suffering from the weight of 
knowledge, from the rationalism necessary for neo-capitalist development; 
this statement, although questionable (and in contradiction with its great 
pedagogical vocation), nevertheless has great relevance to the film in 
question: it responds yes to a strongly Pasolini idea, which has produced 
much fruit in poems, prose and films , but has partly earlier origins. A 
rhetorician-philosopher like Lucian, protagonist of the next chapter, in the 
dialogue Menippus or Necromancy recounted the journey of the famous 
cynic into the kingdom of the dead: a journey undertaken because 
Menippus, disoriented by the proliferation of various philosophical schools 
and currents, wanted to question Tiresias on which was the wisest and 
happiest way of life; and according to the prophet it was to forget about 
philosophy, laugh and not give any weight to things. In terms very different 
from those of Lucian, the Sophoclean Tiresias also warns the hero who 
wants to know about the weight and pain involved. I mean to say, 
schematically, that despite profound differences in Luciano, Sophocles and 
Pasolini the idea that knowledge is problematic recurs: and the poet- 
filmmaker decided to translate Sophocles' Oedipus Rex not exclusively in 
the light of Freudian discoveries but also for this common critical gaze on 
knowledge; increasingly dark look in recent years, 1.e. in the period of 
political-intellectual disillusionment: which is precisely allegorized in the 
last sequence, where Oedipus the King takes over from Oedipus the King 
and the hero's death appears singularly exemplified on the personal poetic- 
ideological regression rather than on the apotheosis of the Sophoclean text. 
While in 1967 the theme of barbarism was firstly expressed according to 
this autobiographical dynamic, secondly in a political-philosophical sense 
(as has already been said, in the heart of the film there are also no 
ethnographic sequences32), in the 1969 film it is developed in terms of 
cultural dynamics, it is presented through the clash between two 
civilizations: the rational-civilized one embodied by Jason and the 
irrational-barbaric one personified by Medea. Both the civilization- 
barbarism antithesis and the rationality-irrationality antithesis, although in 
different ways, are already salient characteristics of Euripides’ tragedy. The 
first emerges vehemently in the exodus, therefore in a position of absolute 


importance: Jason accuses Medea of being a misos, an abominable being, 
who hates and deserves to be hated, and by recalling the escape from 
Colchis he contrasts that "barbarian country" (v . ‘YY+) to Hellas, 
conversely defined as oikon, «house» (v. 1331)33; the second antithesis 
develops over the course of the entire work and is internal to the character, 
that is, it defines Medea's psychology, torn between reasoning (bouleumata) 
and instinct (thymos). The director radicalizes and updates the Euripidean 
contrast between civilization and barbarism and also makes it coincide with 
that between rationality and irrationality; therefore, compared to the Greek 
text, the film is marked by dualism to the nth degree, without however 
being monotonous because the antithesis is expressed in various forms. The 
main one is anthropological. On the one hand there is the pragmatic, 
rational, bourgeois mentality: aimed towards development and profit; and 
on the other there is the sacred, irrational, peasant mentality: rather than 
linear-progressive, cyclical, based on sowing understood as a natural cycle 
of death and resurrection. This contrast is outlined from the beginning (the 
sequence of the centaur Chiron's teaching) and immediately resumed later, 
in the long section that precedes the intersemiotic translation of the tragedy 
(first descriptive of the land of Medea, then Argonautic); and the clash of 
civilizations is not only suggested by the contrast between the verbal silence 
of the inhabitants of Colchis and the centaur's river of fabled words, but 
also by the evolution of Chiron's speech during the three subsequences that 
start the film. To the child Chiron speaks in myths, that is, with a symbolic, 
religious language, and the centaur also addresses the thirteen-year-old 
Jason with sacred words, with praises to the "sanctity" of creation, to the 
landscape populated by hidden gods; However, when the hero has grown 
up, the master no longer speaks with an enthusiastic, passionate and poetic 
voice, but with a cold, intellectual voice, and above all he is no longer the 
half-man, half-horse monster, he has become a man who speaks as a man to 
another man: he begins by distancing himself from previous teachings and 
enthusiasms and finally instructs Jason on the difference between his world 
(rational) and the one he will have to go to to conquer the Golden Fleece 
(religious, pre-logical). Therefore, already in the last episode of the incipit 
sequence the cultural antithesis emerges verbally: words immediately 
concretized by the following sequence, which presents a long ritual of 
human sacrifice and dethronement (taken from Eliade's Treatise on the 


history of religions); while the beginning was dominated by the theoretical 
words of the centaur and was elliptical, summarizing the hero's entire 
training in three episodes, the sequence of the Colchian rite instead has no 
substantial interruptions and describes the barbarian country in detail and 
only through image and music of Medea. 

The clash of civilizations finds further developments during the film, the 
general parable can be summarized in the following terms. Pasolint's 
Medea, as an interpreter of a primitive culture, is capable of nourishing 
deep but naive feelings and faced with the diversity of Jason, incarnation of 
rationalistic culture in its auroral phase, she alone is shocked by the 
violence of love: upon the arrival of the Argonauts she is immediately 
seduced by the Greek hero and this falling in love, which 1s an allegory of 
the fascination that technological development exerts on peasant societies, 
radically changes the heroine, converts her; having abandoned her priestly 
robes, blue like Susanna-Jocasta's dress, Medea is _ Hellenized 
(bourgeoisized), and only when Jason abandons her in favor of Glauce and 
thus favors her banishment from Corinth does the irrational and peasant 
substratum re-emerge, with imperfection and yet with sufficient force to 
cause a catastrophe that spares no one, not even bourgeois development. 
The conclusion of the film is much more tragic than the exodus because in 
Euripides the heroine ultimately fled on the chariot of the Sun towards 
Athens, host of Aegeus, whereas in the film the entire meeting of the third 
episode between the Athenian king and Medea is omitted, the protagonist 
therefore has no possible way out of Corinth and remains the victim of the 
fire that she herself set and which is the tragic symbol of her sacred strength 
(the first real appearance of the Colchian princess occurred precisely in 
association with the fire of human sacrifice : framed while he activated the 
solar wheel and with it spread the ashes of the sacrificed young man into 
the air and fields)34. In essence, Pasolini adapts the Argonautic myth and 
the tragedy of Euripides also in a historical-allegorical key: by recounting 
the meeting-clash between the Greek Jason and the barbarian Medea, he 
also alludes to the boom that in the 50s and 60s had industrialized the 
agricultural Italy and in general to the neo-capitalist modernization that the 
West had imposed on the South of the world. Therefore the conclusion of 
the film is that civilizations develop but do not progress if they ban and 
suppress religious and sentimental instances, if they destroy everything that 


is other than themselves, that 1s, everything that is not modern and rational: 
the general reasoning applies in particular for the town in which the poet 
lives together with his beloved-hated children (the "unhappy young 
people"). 

However, there is another form of dualism: in addition to the 
anthropological-cultural and historical-political antitheses, there is a 
psychoanalytic one; and the sequence that best represents this further 
typology is the one that divides the film into two large blocks, namely the 
sequence of the double centaur, before which the mythical background is 
placed and after which the quotation of the Euripides text begins. In the 
beginning Freud had thought that the psychic personality was divided into 
conscious and unconscious, but in the 1920s he developed a more complex 
theory, which in part still reflected the original division between conscious 
and unconscious (redefined respectively as Ego and Id), but with the the 
addition of a third area of the psychic apparatus (the Super-Ego): in this 
new theoretical formulation the conscience no longer had to banally oppose 
itself to the unconscious impulses, but rather act as a mediator between the 
latter and the opposing moral inhibitions of the Super-Ego. The meeting 
between Jason and the double centaur also contributes to the development 
of the anthropological antithesis because the human Chiron explicitly 
speaks of Medea's disorientation in a culture different from the Colchian 
one, but also exemplifies Freudian mediation well: as soon as Jason realizes 
account of the doubling asks if it is a vision, a "dream"; and the human 
centaur replies that even if it is a dream, it is still he who produces it 
because the two of them, the monstrous Chiron and the man Chiron, are 
inside him. "Inside" is a revealing word: it occurred in another sequence 
with a strong psychoanalytic meaning, that of Oedipus Rex in which the 
Sphinx says: "There is an enigma inside you..."; and then, on the verge of 
being killed: «The abyss into which you push me is within you»35. The two 
centaurs are inside Jason, that is, the fruit of his instinctual and dreamlike 
activity because the half-man, half-horse, known during childhood, is the 
Id: the unconscious instinctual aspect controlled by the adult Jason; while 
the other is precisely the Ego, the conscious part of Jason's psychic 
personality: the adult hero. The doubling of the centaur therefore introduces 
friction between Id and Ego, the hero's psychic confusion towards Medea: 
his pragmatic conscience leads him to lose interest in her and to prefer 


Glauce because she is a better match, but at her core more irrational , 
controlled by the Ego, Jason sympathizes with Medea. Fusillo36, a scholar 
of absolute reference for the entire present synthesis on Medea (and 
Oedipus the King), spoke about the contrast between Id and Ego: it is a 
well-founded interpretation, but it is equally legitimate to think that the 
second centaur, the man Chiron, represents rather than the Ego tout court 
the Ego incited by the Super-Ego, 1.e. by that part of the psychic apparatus 
which constitutes both the moral conscience, the knowledge of what must 
be done, and the sense of appropriate action, the knowledge of what it is 
appropriate as it is socially valid and recognized: this opportunism, this 
ability to calculate suits Jason very well, who, despite internal 
disagreements, lets reason and plans for glory prevail. In any case, the 
sequence of the double centaur reveals the psychic (as well as cultural and 
historical) error and thus makes the interpretative key of Pasolini's Medea 
more multifaceted. 

A section follows which gives further emphasis to the psychoanalytic 
implications of the film: the intersemiotic translation of the Euripides text 
begins, yet the latter, compared to the linear one of Sophocles' tragedy, 
turns out to be much more complex because the director wanted to replicate 
Medea's revenge , splitting it into a first dream version and a second real 
one. It is a bold, beautiful choice that remains imprinted in anyone who has 
seen the film, both for the repetition of some sequences, which is not a 
frequent thing in cinema, and because at the beginning of the real version 
anyone is surprised to see Glauce alive again and Creon just died in the 
dream: it is only after a few minutes that by paying attention one can grasp 
the variations and, thanks to the logic of a posteriori implication, one is able 
to understand that the first revenge was only a vision of Medea; only those 
who are experts in the cinematographic code immediately notice a series of 
technical devices useful for recreating the language of dreams on the screen 
such as the superimposition between a close-up of Medea in tears and a 
long shot of Colchis, the clear cut from the very long shot on Helios on the 
first floor on the chest containing Medea's priestly robes, suddenly burning, 
etc. But the fundamental difference between Euripides' heroine (the oneiric 
one) and Pasolini's is that revenge, although duplicated, is ultimately more 
limited: while in Greek tragedy she was the sole architect of all the killings 
and, with a plan impeccable, she even managed to escape, in the film 


Medea only kills her children; however, he does nothing to punish Glauce 
and Creon since it is the mental illness that causes their death. In short, 
despite her great dreams of revenge, in the final moment she only recovers 
a small part of her magical-sacral strength, connected with fire; and she 
turns it towards a desperate self-destruction: in Pasolini's translation all the 
characters emerge defeated, yes, but not thanks to the vengeful power of the 
protagonist. 

In summary, both Medea and Oedipus are deprived of their heroic 
faculties, both appear revolutionized compared to the original characters; 
only the Guest-Dionysus remains quite compliant with the Euripidean 
archetype. All three tragedies that inspired the director are, however, 
respected in a profound common thematic core: the disruptive effect of the 
primitive which undermines the rationalistic Athenian culture of the Sth 
century BC; the personal prehistory that Oedipus comes to know by paying 
an immense price, the barbarism from which the murderous misos comes, 
the truculent Dionysism of the Bacchae were not chosen at random by the 
Greek-barbarian Pasolini. 


5.2. Trasumanar and organising: the altruism of Menoeceo-Panagulis and 
the Demartinian "terror" of Maria37 

Good Logic and Wisdom, 

but when there is Lefteria. 


Tyranny is overthrown by struggle 
of Leuteria, the fairy tale is written in blood. 


Brothers, where will you live after us? 

do not curse the cowards 

where they hesitated to enter the race. 

Take pity on them and continue on our way. 38 


In the last days of November 1968 Pasolini stayed in Turin to direct Orgia: 
the premiere was postponed several times due to his unexpected 
participation, as a defendant, in the trial against Teorema; and in the 
meantime, youth protests have broken out in the streets and squares of the 
capital, as in those of other Italian cities. In this frame close to stasis, the 
poet has the latest issues of the Corriere della Sera and some verses by 
Alexandros Panagulis on his work table; furthermore he has clearly in his 
memory the Greek tragedians he had read and reread only two years earlier. 


This mix of events and emotions does not inspire him exclusively in some 
diary pages, published in the December 7 issue of the weekly Tempo: that 
is, a Series of notes in which he crosses personal hostility towards the revolt 
of the students, accused of demanding new rights without fight from below, 
with one's own "blood", and the deep emotion for the destiny of death that 
looms over the true revolutionary of those days, the "boy" Panagulis, one of 
the few willing to die for ideals as they had done before he the young 
people of the resistance and some heroes of Euripides' tragedies; he also 
writes a poem, Panagulis, published in the previous issue of the same 
magazine (30 November 1968) and later included in the penultimate 
anthology of verses (Trasumanar e organiser), and in close connection with 
Euripides' theater he develops ideas that recur in other contemporary verses 
and even return in The «form» of Panagulis (1972), i.e. in the introduction 
to the third Italian edition of the poems that the Greek revolutionary wrote 
during his clandestinity and imprisonment in the Attic prison of Mzoytdatt 
(Others will follow)39. The poem in the epigraph, entitled Continue, was 
written before his incarceration, in the spring of '68, and was in all 
likelihood one of the texts that the revolutionary immediately managed to 
disseminate despite being in hiding and to have Pasolini read it, among 
others. ; it is certain, however, that it was among the neo-Greek 
compositions most appreciated by the Italian, as demonstrated by the 
aforementioned introduction, which ends by quoting precisely those verses, 
from the gnomic incipit which reminded the poet-philologist of the debut of 
Pindar's first Olimpica (Aptotov pév dap, «Water is a better thing»)40: 
Panagulis's «form» is not limited to conducting a fine stylistic analysis of 
the texts of Altri will follow but enhances two aspects of content which, 
combined with the extraordinary attention to formal values, allow to say 
that Pasolini was the most attentive and passionate interpreter of Alekos 
Panagulis, as well as one of the first discoverers of Kavafis41. This literary 
discovery is important for the present reconstruction because it is Pasolini 
himself, towards the end of the essay, who considers Panagulis' work poetry 
«'of other times', even where he accepts a recent tradition»42, that is to say 
a poetry nourished by ancient classics, tragic in mind43, both in literary 
expression and especially in the ethics underlying it; in fact, the critic 
concludes the presentation of neo-Greek by highlighting an equivalence 
already present in the first short writing that appeared in Tempo (Diary for a 


man condemned to death) and, even before that, in the poetry included in 
Trasumanar and organiser: the identification of Panagulis in Meneceo , the 
virginal son of Creon, a secondary character of the Phoenicians elected as 
the representative of a series of (Euripidean) heroines willing to sacrifice 
themselves for the common good; and by highlighting "the homology 
between literature and person": 
This poem [1i.e. Continue, but chosen as the emblem of the entire collection Altri will follow] so 
desperately current, written on shreds of paper, one might say with blood ("The fable of Freedom 
is written with blood"), presents itself literarily as poetry « of other times", even where he accepts a 
recent tradition: but this character is also the "natural" character of the hero Panagulis. The 
homology between literature and person, in Panagulis, although not direct and explicit, is perfect. 
In his literature there is the same challenge to rhetoric that there is in Euripides when he speaks, for 
example, of the tyrant's nephew, who knows that the gods want him as a "scapegoat" and he 
accepts it and makes sure to be killed, despite the advice of the authorities. The simplicity and 
greatness of the boy hero is such that it can also be expressed through words, albeit highly literary 
ones: neither Euripides nor he are affected in the slightest. The backward economic and political 
situation of Greece means that the colonels are old tyrants, cynical ghosts of a finite world, and, at 
the same time, makes the hero who opposes them give the impression that that ancient world is still 
immense and present, and that his idea of freedom is an absolute idea, capable of being valid for 
the future, and indeed of making the future itself a value.44 


In the introduction to the neo-Greek verses, the name of the tragic model 
followed by Panagulis both in flesh and blood and in verse is not 
mentioned, but Pasolini is undoubtedly referring to the third episode of 
Euripides' Phoenicians, a new drama from the Theban cycle which 
recounted the fratricidal struggle between Eteocles and Polynices, however 
presenting a pathetic synthesis of almost all the characters of the related 
myth, from Oedipus to Creon, from Antigone to Jocasta, from Tiresias to 
the two brothers fighting for power: it is a very successful tragedy in 
antiquity and on the contrary belittled in modern times due to the presumed 
dramaturgical ineffectiveness and the problem of the authenticity of many 
verses; on the other hand, the Euripidean multiple focalization probably 
constituted an added value in the eyes of the poet-filmmaker: only in the 
Phoenicians was he able to find many themes and characters dear to him, 
from Antigone's heartfelt devotion to her father to the pathetic figure of 
Jocasta, the archetype of a mother in mourning not unlike that of Agave in 
the Bacchae. Yet, with a nice sense of innovation, the critic of Panagulis as 
well as the author of Trasumanar e organizer focuses on the anonymous 
character, on the self-sacrifice of Menoeceus: who in the third episode 


decides to disobey his father and bend to the prophecy of Tiresias according 
to which Thebes would have been saved only at the price of her virginal 
life45; sexually ambiguous "boy" in the Euripidean text, also because it is 
qualified as 1@Aoc, "colt"46 (a metaphorical word attributed since archaic 
poetry to girls who have not yet been tamed), but above all equated to a 
sacrificial beast, free to roam the city as foreseen the ritual47. Therefore, in 
addition to having concentrated on the masterpieces of classical theater 
mentioned in the previous paragraph, Pasolini even delves into a tragedy 
discredited by its sources48 and enhances and innovates a theme very dear 
to him such as the sacrifice of the pure, the disinherited49, that is, the death 
of better youth, as two other details that are not new but increasingly 
emphasized in the entire Greek-barbarian production of the second half of 
the 1960s (much more than the first): filial disobedience and the shedding 
of the blood of the young "scapegoat". Thus Menoeceus, and with him 
Panagulis, become the positive heroic paradigm, to be contrasted with the 
false and superficial contestation: they become the example that the same 
Oedipus-Pasolini of 1967 and especially his son Pietro di Teorema, the Son 
of Affabulation, Julian of Porcile , Pilade's progressive Orestes and all the 
sixty-eighters to whom the articles, poems, tragedies and films of those 
years are addressed are no longer able to follow. When the Italian poet — 
presumably in Turin — writes the first draft of Panagulis, the Greek 
revolutionary still risks serving the capital punishment: for this reason the 
verses do not advocate his extreme sacrifice, for this reason the ancient 
model is contradicted ("You, Meneceo , you will stay here with us. Your 
thirst for death must not be satisfied"50); and seriously contradicted, here, 
that is, without a satirical-Menippean tone. Pasolini's human emotion does 
not only shine through the poem, but also from the first lines of the diary 
that appeared in Tempo: 
Locked inside a hotel room; prisoner of my obligations, of my future, etc., I find myself filled 
with a curious feeling of intolerance towards my impotence. It's true, in all these decades in which 
I happened to find myself in the world, and to "decide", among shouts like these which, violent and 
faint, rise into the sky of Turin, in front of the many news of death sentences like this , I suffered, I 
felt my insides twisting with anger and anguish: but it has never happened to me, however, to 
suffer like today. [...] But I, man, cannot bear the death of this man. Never have generic and 


objective offense to a sense of justice, and existential pity for those who suffer this injustice, 
united, produced such a strong and intolerable indistinct feeling of rebellion.51 


This last excerptum allows us to mention another plausible reason of 
interest for the Phoenicians: the claustrophobic sense, initially objective 
("locked inside the room") then metaphorical-hyperbolic ("prisoner [...] of 
my future"), not must be placed in simple relation with Pasolini's empathy 
towards the real prisoner, but it could also derive from the sense of 
oppression that can be felt in the tragedy, made immediately evident by the 
fact that Euripides' Oedipus, unlike the Sophoclean hero, does not leave 
After his self-blinding, Thebes lives locked up in the palace, a prisoner of 
Eteocles and Polynices, from the time of their adolescence until the present 
of the stage action: in this case until the exodus, when he reappears just in 
time to be exiled52; anyone who has doubts about this should consider that 
already in a slightly earlier poem the confinement in one's room appeared in 
close relation with the tomb-like incarceration-solitude of Antigone (The 
beautiful flags, vv. 112-113). Some time after pardon was granted to the 
attacker, who however remained incarcerated until 1973, in Panagulis's 
"Form" the Euripidean archetype of the scapegoat was recovered with full 
value, interpreted mostly by female figures (Macaria, Iphigenia, Polissena, 
etc.53), and through Panagulis himself (Continuate, v. 4) the haematic detail 
already very dear to the tragic poet was further emphasized54: the neo- 
Greek verses are not written "only" on scraps of paper, but "with blood"; 
and moreover, to underline the heroism with which the revolutionary was 
facing imprisonment and to correlate the naked, listing, nominal style of the 
poems to torture, Pasolini also included in the essay a brief quote from the 
message that Panagulis managed to send from prison in 1970 by Maoyiatt 
(published in full at the end of Others will follow): 


Whipped with wire and barbed wire all over his body; blows on the soles of the feet with tubes 
resulting in a fracture of the right sole; blows with iron bars on my chest which fractured two or 
three ribs; cigarette burns on the hands and genitals; introduction into the urethra of a thin red-hot 
needle with a lighter; occlusion of the airways up to asphyxia; punches; hair removal; hitting the 
head on the wall and floor; sleep deprivation (protagonists: Major Theofilojannakos, and police 
lieutenants Mallios and Babalis). Attempts to forcefully administer food; permanently 
handcuffed...55 


Immediately after this report, the critic points out that the idealistic and 
select lists of neo-Greek poems are the indicator of an ascetic resistance to 
the tortures mentioned; and that together with the content of the verses and 
the tendency to use the absolutizing capital letter they indicate the 


enormous and exemplary heroism of Panagulis to anyone who wishes to 
fight against the new, old tyrants56. His disobedience, his tortured and bled 
body, his asceticism and above all his death are the necessary elements for a 
radical protest; and in fact we find them in other contemporary works, 
however scattered, never reunited in a single character as in Meneceo- 
Panagulis. For example, asceticism appears very clearly in Teorema, in the 
only positive character, that is, the only one not to be destroyed by the 
irruption of Dionysian sex: the maid (Laura Betti), who at the end of her 
path to holiness levitates in heaven and shortly afterwards she is buried 
alive by a peasant (Susanna Colussi) in the symbolic setting of a 
construction site located on the outskirts of a city; last resistance of the 
sacred in the midst of technological barbarism, from Emilia's tears a healing 
water flows which is contrasted with the desert of ash where the scream of 
her father Paolo is lost. Or it is possible to remember that in Pylades Athena 
prophesies the protagonist's defeat to Orestes by describing the tatters of a 
young peasant militant in the resistance army; the coalition between 
Orestes' liberal-democratic party and Electra's neo-fascist party is signed 
during the fifth episode, at the end the figure of compromise between the 
two factions (Athena) appears on the scene: Orestes asks her for 
clarification on the "facts and times" of the revolution that the new bloc will 
have to implement, but the goddess refuses and on the other hand 
symbolically announces the failure of Pilade's resistance: 

In an expanse of snow, between small casemates 

surrounded by impassable fences, 

I see a boiling pot, with steam rising. 

Inside the shocked water among the clouds of smoke 

I see the shape of a body: it is not a beast, 

a little sheep, or a little pig; no, he's a boy, 

he is a son, naked; the limbs 

they have been amputated, and they float, 

agitated, all together and confused in the water. 

Now a foot rises, the foot that leaped joyfully — 

on the meadows around his little town 

from the hills or plains — together with school friends; 

now a tuft of hair emerges, brown or blond, 

I don't know, the color has disappeared into thin air; now it comes to the surface 

the member, still immature but already strong — so to speak 

that this was its miserable mystery, security 


of his shy and mature virility, 
so far from the grave! 


And now you can glimpse his eye, the long eye 
as if of another race, beautiful of a beauty 

not strange but profound, the eye 

in which his mother saw life pass by, 

in all its immense vertigo (like 

if this happened for the first time in the world); 
and now the ear appears, the little ear 

of a passing inhabitant of the earth 

— who would have left anyway, 

like one of those animals crossing the meadow 
and the grass closes intact behind them. 


These dead limbs stir in the pot, 

on the lid of which two little snakes are imprinted 
geometric, in cross. 

Absurd, right? 

But not only my eyes see it: they are there 

even my nostrils that smell. 

I smell fire mixed with that of wheat: 

and this smell 

it spreads around, on your houses, 

on your courtyards, on your plains, 

on your mountains — in the empty air that the sun 
invades, still, surviving, 

pure with a vain purity, in melancholy 

of the blinding eclipses in which the nomads wandered... 
as in the dawn of a new Prehistory57. 


This prophecy could be related to multiple Pasolini texts, even very 
remote ones, but I have highlighted two types of thematic lexicon (the 
erotic one and the anthropological-sacral one) to explore only one 
observation by LagoS58: that is, that Athena's vision is comparable with the 
second sequence of Medea, the one in which, after a rapid presentation of 
the environment, a bloody sowing ritual is visualized: the sacrifice of a 
"boy" from Colchis for sparagmos59. What is clear in the film, however, is 
not so in the tragedy and even less so in the intertext on Meneceo-Panagulis 
(Panagulis, the diary pages, the introductory essay): the insistence on the 
theme of human sacrifice is another sign of the prevalence of barbaric and 
poetic Greece over the logical-critical one, because, although the figure of 
the scapegoat was derived from the Phoenicians and perhaps from other 
"similar" Euripidean dramas (Hecuba, Heraclides, Iphigenia taurica and 
Iphigenia in Aulis), it does not exist archaeological or epigraphic evidence 
to support the historicity of this ritual practice in Greece; once again the 


poet-filmmaker proved to be very careful in valorizing a detail of the Greek 
myth from which an extraordinary primitive force erupts, insidious for the 
very foundations of the classical society that produced the theatrical genre: 
in short, Pasolini isolates details or selects texts in which the antithesis at 
the basis of his mature classicism is already inherent. Precisely with regard 
to the contradictory tensions of Pasolini's corpus, it should be noted that in 
the intertext just examined not only the dream of barbarism but also that of 
Athenian democratic civilization hovers: «But, well, this is what I furiously 
ask myself, where is Athens? Then there was a democratic Athens, which, 
always with the mechanical nature of the deus ex machina, intervened 
against the tyrants of the neighboring cities, either to save or avenge the 
heroes. Where is Theseus, the hero of democratic officialdom, who 
intervenes, albeit reluctantly, against violence?»60. On the connection 
between Athens and democracy he was able to make use of both his 
scholastic education and Finley's Ancient Greeks (both the paragraph on the 
tragedy, of which the link with the Athenian demos is highlighted and the 
paragraph dedicated to the institutional history of Classical Athens61); it is 
certain, however, that the mention of Theseus' intervention alludes to the 
Suppliants, another work by Euripides and another work on Theban topics, 
marked precisely by Theseus' intervention following the clash between 
Eteocles and Polynices; in the modern age it too did not have great critical 
success, but it must have had an impact on our work both for the two great 
kommoi for the fallen Argive youths (Supp., vv. 794-836; 1114-1164) and 
for the variation on the theme of the forbidden burial for relatives, i.e. for 
the fact that compared to Sophoclean Antigone here the defender of blood 
ties is also the staunch supporter of the democratic polis - and in fact in the 
poem Communiqué to the Ansa (proposals) they are explicitly mentioned, 
from memory, two verses of the first rhesis of Theseus from the contest 
with the Theban herald (i.e. from the second episode of the drama): «Once 
the omission of the main duties / (of a poet, of a citizen) / my verses will be 
completely practical / (although I know well that without God the practice 
is surrealistic) / As Euripides says: 'Democracy consists / in these simple 
words: / who has any useful advice to give to his country?'. / Thus, my 
advice will be of moderate madness»62. Otherwise, from Panagulis's verses 
these bear a satirical imprint: it 1s not a lyrical-tragic, emotional poem, 
rather the poet limits himself to communicating to Ansa that he woke up in 


the middle of the night and conceived the resolution not to do any more 
pure, useless poetry, but rather the idiot who, making use of the democratic 
principle of isegory (proudly claimed by the king who came to the aid of 
the Argive Adrastus), intervenes in the debate on the Pnyx, trying to bring 
concrete benefits to his city; essentially, the Menippean quotation of the 
formula that was actually used in the ekklesia of Athens to invite the demos 
to speak is itself configured as a non-poetic quotation, emblem of the ironic 
program of reduction to practical poetry. While one can never really joke 
about the theme of the scapegoat, it is possible to do so about the 
democratic dream: and this is further confirmation of the visceral 
predilection for the imagery of barbarism, of the fascination for the 
primitive; but before insisting on the latter let's see two other details of the 
intertext on Menoeceo-Panagulis. 

In the Diary for a man condemned to death, where the reference to 
classical democracy was free from similar poetic elaborations, the 
parallelism between the four lines reported above and those relating to the 
sacrifice of the goat-heroes is notable: «In that poem [scil. Panagulis] I was 
quoting the many heroes of Euripides, who, with the mechanical nature of 
the deus ex machina, at the right moment, knowing that an oracle wants a 
human sacrifice from the city for its salvation, accept - reciting a single 
stereotypical monologue - and immediately leaving the scene — to die with 
their throats cut»63. Menoeceus' intervention is thus placed on the same 
level as that of Theseus: inserted in a piece of literary criticism rather than 
in a literary text, this analogy between the symbolic character of archaic- 
sacral culture and the representative of logical-democratic civilization 1s 
still more revealing, in its double forcing, of the constant internal 
contradictions in Pasolini's work. The mechanical rapidity with which 
Creon's son would exit the scene makes him immediately appear to have 
had his throat cut (as first suggested by Tiresias in Eur. Ph., vv. 931-94164, 
then hoped for by Menoeceus himself65): obviously emphasizing his self- 
sacrifice , absolute courage, but there is another aspect upon closer 
inspection: if one can discuss the stereotypical nature of the Euripides' 
monologue66, on the contrary, in tragedy there is no automatic appearance 
nor any sudden cutting of the hero's throat, just as the presence on stage of 
Theseus in the Suppliants; both heroes, placed by Pasolini on the 
theologeion, are elevated to deities, and even in this there is a microscopic 


(but eloquent) sign of the tension between the myth of barbarism and that of 
democracy, between the love for mythical Greece- prehistoric and that for 
historical-classical Greece. 

Finally, at the end of the introduction to Altri will follow, the "old-time" 
concreteness of Panagulis' poetry was evoked; we have already seen how 
the young author of Pascoli's Anthology of Lyrics interpreted the poetry of 
Sappho or Virgil as direct, personal poetry67, therefore it cannot be 
excluded that the reference to the "homology between literature and person" 
depends on ancient ideas developed during the Bolognese studies, and yet it 
is probable that the last pages dedicated by Finley to the tragedy, in which 
the evolution from Aeschylus to Euripides and the innovations of the latter 
are reported in very emphatic words, which mutatis mutandis apply well to 
Pasolini's own desire for decentralization: «One often has the impression 
that Euripides, if he could, would have completely broken the pre- 
established frame»68; also for this reason I believe that in recent years 
Euripides has prevailed over the other two tragic poets: not only for his 
heterodoxy but also for his experimentalism. In essence, together with the 
tragedies and films, the contemporary verses and prose seem to indicate to 
us that in the mature Pasolini there is a profound love for the least classic of 
the three tragic poets: whose Medea had inspired, not by chance, the last 
chapter of the " filmic tetralogy and, through the film, many verses, some of 
which are collected in Trasumanar and organiser69. Before seeing the latter, 
a few more considerations on the theme of the tortured body. 

If in Athena's prophecy at the end of the fifth episode of Pylades the 
sacrificial topic was inserted in a framework that intersected references to 
recent history (the Nazi swastika, the partisan resistance), as well as to the 
history of religions (the apocalyptic perception of the eclipse, the burning of 
the victim and the sprinkling of blood in the fields), and even of the tribal 
stereotypes (the cannibals' cauldron), on the contrary the mangled body of 
the Father-Son of Affabulation, both in the first and in the last version, 
alludes to the mere dying Heracles, protagonist of the exodus of the 
Trachinia, albeit translated into the present day of mythopoetic rewriting 
and therefore stripped of his ancient clothes to wear those of the identity 
crisis brought about by rapid Italian industrialisation. The tragedy tells the 
drama of an upper-class father who tries in vain to arouse rebellion and 
Oedipal hatred in his son, and in the end identifies himself with the Son to 


kill the Son-Father. In the edition we read today (1970) two Sophoclean 
hypotexts are intertwined: in addition to the Trachiniae, Oedipus the King; 
here, however, we take into consideration the first draft (1966), of which 
only the inspiring episode of the work survives (what is now the sixth), 
because critical literature has essentially neglected this Urtext70. 
Undoubtedly less beautiful than the last draft, it is nevertheless in keeping 
with the present discussion on sacrificial victims of Greek-tragic ancestry 
given that it focuses on another painful body in connection with the heroic 
gesture of a boy, going so far as to make two figures converge and overlap 
in the Sophoclean tragedy, however, very distinct (Heracles and Illus, the 
Father and the Son): a parodic process perfected over the course of the 
various drafts but with a crucial loss, the disobedience of the Son-Hillus 
(eventually replaced by a frigid observance closer to ancient prototype). In 
the "definitive" episode, that of 1970, thanks to the metadramatic 
intervention of Sophocles' shadow (Pasolini's stand-in), we witness a game 
of Chinese boxes: within the macroscopic, Sophoclean and psychoanalytic 
theme of the rivalry between fathers and sons, the detail of the «funeral of 
Hercules»71 is included; the Trachiniae are explicitly named by the poet's 
Shadow and two central elements of the original version are preserved, in 
turn taken from Greek tragedy, such as the delirious scream of the father 
and his desire to be wounded at the hands of his son, but the rewriting 
results much more radical, because the mania of the dying Heracles spills 
over into the entire dramaturgical plot and the stabbing inflicted by his son 
does not produce parricide. Conversely, in the episode sketched in 1966 the 
rewriting is so "slavish" that one can speak of a true parody of the Greek 
text, with even literal quotations, taken from Domenico Ricci's 
translation72. In the Urtext the physicality of Heracles' excruciating pain is 
much more iterated and evident than what happens in today's version; just 
as the Father's erotic desire towards the Son's girlfriend is more physical, 
whose virginity is however deduced from that of Iole73: re-enactment of a 
penetrative sexual act instead of the voyeuristic gaze of the eighth episode. 
Within this frame the penultimate line of the Father stands out, that is, the 
last part of that long prayer to the Son whose original Sophoclean (Tr., vv. 
1157-1229), with the double crazy request for parricide and marriage with 
Iole (cause of the bad end of the hero), gave rise to the Urtext of 
Affabulation: 


It's another thing 

you need to do. I have your right in mine, you swore. 
When you have made me die as I told you, 

you'll go back to town, you'll look for that girl 
that I was supposed to marry - and that was mine, 
the girl who opened her legs to my desire, 

your father's desire, and he felt his sex, 

and welcomed its jet into its belly, you will search 
that girl, and you will marry her too... 

Ah, you say you can't? Ungrateful! 

Why can not you? Because you can't pass where 
your father passed, put your flesh in the place 

of his own, against his own flesh? 

Don't you have any pity for a dying father? 
Aaaaaaah, aaaaaaah, aiuto, 

son, have mercy on me... 

Do what I ask of you at the point of death... 
Maybe you can't? 

Hasn't youth given you what it owed you? 

Come, approach your dying father... 

Come, if we must fulfill the prophecies, 

let me see if you can do it or you can't do it... 
what the prophets command me.74 


Here we find an attention to the male body similar to that glimpsed in the 
fifth episode of Pilade; but more than the "flesh" of the Son-Father and the 
parrhesia of the passage, that is, the meticulous expansion with respect to 
Soph. Tr., vv. 1225-1127 (Mnd’ GAAos avdpHv Toic ELoOic TAEvPOIs OLODdD / 
KAWeioav ad tH avti cod AGBy moTE, / GAA’ adtbc, @ Tai, TODTO KTSEVOOV 
€yoc75), matters not the last three verses: what matters is the close 
connection between the order of the prophets and the heroic gesture of the 
boy because, even if the latter does not obey the Father ("You disgust me, 
more than pity [...] / I will not keep my oaths, I will not carry out / any of 
your wishes"76), the longed-for heroism it is parodically contradicted and 
cannot be fully compared to that of Menoeceus, however this dream of 
Heracles undoubtedly constitutes the first embryonic antecedent of 
Panagulis and other similar texts, as it is contradicted by an act of rebellion, 
of courageous disobedience; especially since on Time the Panagulis poem 
was part of a diptych, that is, it was preceded by a composition dedicated to 
another true revolutionary - true because physically marked by the struggle 
(Rudi Dutschke, hence the title Dutschke77) -, to whom the «father »-poet 
addressed himself with the same love-hate and the same "childish eyes" 


with which the Father-Heracles of Affabulation (in all its editions) 
contemplates the Son-Hillus. Of such a rich intertext on the heroism of 
Meneco-Panagulis, one last aspect remains to be discussed: in The «form» 
of Panagulis Pasolini noted that the colonels against whom the neo-Greek 
poet and revolutionary was fighting were laughable old ghosts, and yet the 
« "backwardness" of modern Greece (key word of Demartini's research and, 
as we have seen, of the opening credits of Stendali78) was capable of 
bringing the "enormity" of the ancient world back to life; This is not a 
cursory idea, created specifically to seal the excellent presentation of Altri 
will follow, it had rather already emerged during a summer trip to Greece 
alongside Maria Callas (1970) and was then merged into the verses: in five 
lyrics from the songbook for her actress friend, on which the 1971 
anthology ends (The Ring, Remaking [of The Ring], Things That Happened 
in '20, Coda alle cose successte etc., La Presence). 

The five poems are united by the divine presence of the Greek wind, a 
wind with a double symbolic value: first of all that of a ring that "rings 
together" but does not bind (not "disposes") two souls so painful and in love 
and yet profoundly different - behind this first metaphor there was the 
ancient Roman carnelian that the director gave to his friend for the 
commitment shown in Medea: causing a sentimental misunderstanding that 
ultimately led them to stop dating -; and then the value of emblem of the 
primordial Hellenic nature: wind in front of which the poet, with modern 
neurosis, feels the pleasure of annihilation, and on the contrary Mary, with 
ancient, Demartinian fear, experiences a sort of crisis of presence, the 
"terror of no longer being" (hence the title of the fifth poem). These are 
therefore primarily love verses, a lyrical diary of the relationship between 
Pasolini and Callas, and yet these five texts take on a particular importance 
here because they offer further examples of the dream of Hellenic 
barbarism, starting from the allochrony evoked by the wind (and from the 
entire landscape) up to the antithesis between the sense of archaism that can 
be felt in the air and the very current squalor of the modern dictatorship, 
supported by the power then at the top of the neo-capitalist bloc: in short, 
the already well-known clash between mythical reality and contemporary 
history, between Prehistory and New Prehistory. In this precise direction, 
the two most notable compositions are Things that happened in '20 and 
Coda alle cose successes etc.: the first is a sort of montage in frames of the 


tour from Thermopylae towards Attica (passing through Delphi and 
Corinth), while the second it is a real invective against the "murderous" 
tyrants, even stylistically exemplified on the poems of Panagulis (for the 
return to a bland metric form, for the attempt at reduction to the verbal 
essence, for the listing form, for the alternating repetition at the beginning 
of the verse of «Vo» and «Ella», due to the absolutizing capital letters); It 
should not be surprising, however, that the Italian poet angrily pounces on 
his targets, because the tribute is only formal, the asceticism of the neo- 
Greek is not replicated: 

You, meagers of eternal life 

and youth, cost little, 

hopelessly cheap, 


who make a point of pride in the lack of quality 
and the truth of what is said in Piraeus. 


She opposes the impetus with which the sea 
in front of stupid and dangerous Athens 
he erects his Gods like blue cocks.79 


Athens is defined as "stupid and dangerous" because it is no longer the 
city of Theseus, merciful and democratic; already in late 1968 ours 
lamented the disappearance of the ancient polis, of the longed-for rescuer of 
Argos, and two years later nothing had changed: the hero Panagulis was 
still held in the prison of Maoyidt1. Among the streets of Athens, ancient 
times live only in the poem of the same name, already cited several 
times80, the one in which Maria's adolescence during the Nazi occupation 
is recalled; in the said cycle of verses, on the contrary, the "Immense and 
present" archaism breathes in natural places, still intact, such as the island 
of Tpayovnot Hetadimv (near Euboea), and above all from the silent, 
absolute sources of the wind that whips the two bodies on stage from the 
very first verses of The Ring81. Another “Demartini” word is also 
revealing, already adopted by Pasolini in the Cutrese reportage: «places of 
bandits»82; but in any case the most explicit passage in the comparison 
between modern Greece and the mythical, barbaric one is the seventh verse 
of Coda to the things that happened (vv. 20-23): «She contrasts another 
peasant life / who knew grandiose terracotta vases and wells / and gave girl- 
queens / who emigrated to the city»83. No classical building or ephebic 
sculpture that had ignited the desires of the boy, a student first at Galvani 


and then at the university; not even the archaic vases that can be glimpsed 
in some frames of Medea or the Lion's Gate that inspired D'Annunzio and 
also Quasimodo: the artistic-material emblem of this peasant Greece, 
absolutely antithetical to the colonels, to the «kings of Greek health / [...] / 
shepherds who shit on the tragedy»84, 1s Minoan; the poet alludes to the 
pithoi for the storage of foodstuffs mentioned at the time by Ducati in the 
commentary on the plan of the Palace of Knossos (with the related 
wells)85. It is natural that in such a Greece her friend Maria, «opening and 
closing the windows as in a rite / respected by guests, servants, distant 
spectators»86, can recover the clothes of the heroine worn in the 
penultimate sequence of the film, the one in which Medea scans the sea 
horizon in vain from the window, looking for her ancestor Helios, and 
immediately afterwards, with the poise of a ritual, kills the children she had 
with Jason87. It is an imperfect recovery of one's origins, as destructive as 
that of the film, because in the last poem of the cycle, as well as of the 
entire collection, Mary is described through unresolved antitheses: she 
appears now "sick" (like the poet) and now "holy" ( like child mothers 
throughout the South of the world); she is now a "queen" and now a "child": 
she is not simultaneously a "girl-queen" like the Greek peasants. I believe 
that even in such minute details we can grasp the utopia of synthesis and the 
reversal of a central theme within Pasolini's classicism such as ancient tears: 
because in the songbook for her friend, mirroring the poet, Maria is 
portrayed as a "great girl" who will never be able to be a mother and 
therefore never understand the greatest pain in the world88. 

I want to close the chapter by citing Athens in full, that is, what in my 
opinion is the most beautiful poem for Mary: the verses portray her as 
"florid, with a great cheek", not as a "little bird with a powerful eagle's 
voice"89 macerated by internal wounds ; and, above all, holy and smiling as 
Pasolini the poet imagines the ancient Athenians and as the director- 
translator of Aeschylus films the African girls, incapable of taking on the 
role of the rancorous and vengeful Electra (I am alluding to the second 
sequence of Notes for an African Orestes) : 

In the times of Athens 
the girls laughed at the doors of the same low houses 


(as in the poor neighborhoods of Rio); 
these houses were arranged along avenues 


which in those days smelled (you couldn't remember the name) of lime trees 

The evenings, as usual, were eternal 

because there was a whole ceremony to conclude 

(climb the dusty stairs to the bedrooms; 

which was an ascension; and made the girls laugh even more) 

we continued to keep vigil outside 

because Athenians are talkers, especially the males 

And, above all, that smell of lime trees remained in the avenues; 

the hours that girls don't know, 

but they don't cry about it, on the contrary they laugh, they laugh among themselves 

Because all of life is theirs and awaits them, almost eternally 

The lights are slow to go out, 

there's a fight to be had with the sister 

who has despised himself all his life, for reasons that are not revealed 

and they hold each other mysteriously in their hearts; 

and the mother 

Every family knows its own; and knows what the others' lives are like; 

from neighborhood to neighborhood throughout Athens 

is included in a girl's night, 

who will be fat, and now she is florid, with big cheeks, 

and hair worthy of the ancient grandmothers who came from the interior 

But no one knows what will happen, 

if not perhaps some old beggar who cares nothing; 

those who have no family or neighborhood 

or deludes himself into thinking he has them 

Maybe in distant regions, linked by a hinterland 

which will always remain unknown, 

or linked by the sea, the Adriatic which becomes more and more diaphanous 

However, it is a summer night here, 

there is the eternity of youth, 

the skirmishes were completed victoriously 

— the failure to kiss, victory over the virgin's aridity; 

he is gone, "tall and blond", immersed in the smell of lime trees 

He returns home, 

voices continue to be raised from other houses; 

the neighborhood speaks, with sleepless voices, 

perhaps you can hear distant tree frogs, 

and certainly a light wind comes from the sea 

There is war; and if the girls laugh it's because they are saints —90 

The delay is explained first of all by the incompleteness of five of the six real tragedies: while the 

author was alive, only one definitive version was published (Calderon, 1973), while Pilade and 
Affabulation, which were published respectively in 1967 and 1969 in Nuovi Topics, were later 
subjected to profound changes and never fired like Beast of Style, Pigsty and Orgy; the second 
reason for the late reception still concerns the theatre: only Orgia was staged by its own author, 
despite the fact that in the overall dramaturgical project the attention to the representability, the 
occasion and the physical place of the "new theatre" was very considerable. The third reason 
instead has to do with cinema: Medea was a failure both at the box office and with film critics, 
and otherwise since Notes for a film on India (1968) its twin Notes for an African Orestiade was 


rejected by Rai in 1970, presented in Venice in September 1973 in the unofficial setting of the 
Italian Cinema Days and only post-mortem did it enter cinema distribution (but arthouse: against 
the illustrative, paideutical intentions of the director); for many years the prerogative of a select 
few (e.g. those who took part in the conference Aeschylus and the Oresteia, organized in Syracuse 
by Inda on 19-22 May 1977), it is only since 2005 that thanks to the restoration carried out by the 
Cineteca di Bologna and now thanks to the web the second chapter of the Greek "trilogy" has 
begun to gain greater circulation (and greater critical attention). 

Teorema was only initially conceived as a tragedy in verse: it soon became a film and a novel (1968); 
apart from its amphibological nature, which removes it from an absolute classification - like 
Porcile: both tragedy and film -, later (par. 5.1) we will see that Teorema, more than the other 
films, maintains a particular link with Pasolini's theatre, both thematic (the crisis of the patriarchal 
family) and structural (tragedy as mythopoeia, not as intersemiotic translation). 

Cf. above, par. 2.2. 

The most evident pars destruens corresponds to the two sequences in which Pasolini, instead of 
commenting in over-sound on the African shots, has himself filmed while discussing with some 
immigrant students in a classroom at the University of Rome La Sapienza. 

Cf. Cases 2005, pp. 167-196. 

Cases 2005, p. 178. 

See Casi 2005, p. 178 and, further upstream, Pasolini 1999a, p. 1932. 

See Minutes of the college of professors and class councils, 1931, 1932, 1933, 1934, 1935, 1936, 
1937-1942 — Volume XIII, pp. 79, 229, 275 (Archive of the Liceo Galvani). Only the Phaedo was 
read in its entirety - in translation (see Bibliography, 1.2.2), but mention was made of the 
Symposium and the Phaedrus in both manuals then in use in section C (Antonio Aliotta, History 
of Philosophy, vol. I, Ancient and medieval thought, 1936; Augusto Guzzo, Perspectives on the 
history of philosophy, 1938); moreover, more and less extensive passages of all three dialogues 
were provided in the Greek workbook adopted by Gallavotti (scil. Decia-Paoli 1937). 

See above, subpar. 0.3.1. As already reported, in the degree thesis emphasis is also given to the poetic 
mania theorized in the Phaedrus and above all to the statue of Silenus, the term of comparison to 
which Alcibiades brought Socrates closer at the end of the Symposium (a passage which is not 
among the direct sources of the Silenus of Pascoli but Pasolini was well aware). 

See Pasolini 1999a, p. 2511 (my italics): «In '65 [sic] I was sick in bed for a month, and, during my 
convalescence, I started working again and - perhaps because I had reread Plato, with a joy that I 
cannot describe - I started to write about the theatre." 

Cf. Bazzocchi 2015, p. 98, no. 18. 

Pasolini 2001a, p. 824. 

I would only add that the logical-critical approach of the film had protected it from the outset from a 
criticism made instead of the 1960 staging, that of having idealized the primitive world: because 
to visualize the bloody past that the black Orestes would perhaps have sublimated through 
adherence to the pro-Chinese socialist model, the director did not opt for primitivist tranches de 
vie, that is, he did not photograph good savages caught in uncontaminated nature, but rather 
resorted to modern images (burning refineries, piles of soldiers' corpses, etc.) taken from archive 
material filmed mainly during the Nigerian civil war, which broke out in May 1967, that is, the 
other world compared to today in the film and, mutatis mutandis, today compared to ourselves if 
we consider that Africa is still terrain of fratricidal wars; and this is precisely the confirmation that 
he did very well in filming and editing the dissent of some of his interlocutors on Athena's 
Western democracy (in truth, already expressed, in a non-dialectical way, in Pylades): 
undoubtedly in several sequences Pasolini of Notes for an African Orestiad confirms his 
creaturely (and erotic) love for the African people, but without any more political illusions. 


«The new theater wants to define itself, albeit banally and in verbal style, as 'word theater’. Its 
incompatibility both with traditional theater and with any type of contestation against traditional 
theater is therefore contained in this self-definition. It does not hide the fact that it explicitly refers 
to the theater of Athenian democracy, completely skipping the entire modern tradition of 
Renaissance theater and Shakespeare." (Pasolini 1999a, pp. 2483-2484 = Manifesto for a new 
theatre, paragraph 7; to n. 1 he added: «With neophytic candour»). Bear in mind that just before 
this override of modern tradition, i.e. in paragraph 6, the manifesto rejected the entire 
contemporary theatre, summarized in the two currents of the Gesture or the Scream (i.e. the avant- 
garde theatre) and the Chiacchiera (the theater of pure entertainment: leisure, Victor Turner would 
say). The manifesto drawn up in 1968 is perhaps a more complex text than the tragedies 
themselves because it does not speak either trivially or with verbal objectivity, rather it resorts to 
irony and peremptory and belligerent statements that refer to the futurist tradition - see. Cases 
2005, pp. 214-215 -, therefore we must not take it literally: the classical tradition has an 
undoubted priority and Pasolini certainly follows an eccentric theatrical path within 
contemporaneity, but he does not take everything from the Greek tragedians nor does he 
constitute a completely isolated voice, without possible comparisons with the theater scene of the 
second half of the twentieth century. 

The capital letter occurs for the first time in paragraph 13, and from then on, always. 

Cf. Cases 2005, pp. 136-141. 

Cf. Cases 2005, pp. 177-178. 

See Santato 2012, p. 431. 

Vd. Pasolini 1999a, pp. 2497-2499. 

Pasolini 1999a, p. 2498. 

Revealing in this sense is one of the slogan-signs created by the poet himself for the premiere of his 
only theatrical staging (Orgia, produced by the Stabile di Torino and performed between 
November and December 1968 in a warehouse in a peripheral area of the Piedmontese capital ): 
«Only the rigor of a cultural rite can recall the sacred horror of the religious rite which was the 
theater of the origins» (Pasolini 2001b, p. 316). 

Fusillo 1996, p. 16. 

Cf. Chiarcossi-Zabagli 2017, pp. 163, 178. 

Cfr. Bowra 1962, pp. 65-99. 

Finley 1965, p. 97. 

For the wooden theater of Dionysus see. Ducati 1939, pp. 386-388. 

Cfr. Pasolini 1999b, p. 1143. 

Cf. above, subpar. 0.2.2. 

But correctly Fusillo 1996, p. 32 highlights that the theme of the unawareness/awareness of the 
Sophoclean protagonist is debated in the field of philology. See also Paduano 1994, pp. 22-25. 

Cf. Fusillo 1996, pp. 90-95. 

Cf. above, par. 0.1, no. 11. 

Cf. above, par. 0.3.1. 

CEO Eur. Med., vv. 1323-1332. 

Fusillo 1996, pp. 174-176 instead speaks of a pending ending. 

As usual I transcribed the lines directly from the film's dialogue column. 

Cf. Fusillo 1996, pp. 134-137. 

The literary meeting between Pasolini and Panagulis, mediated by ancient tragedy, was discussed for 
the first time by Zoras 2020, pp. 286-291. 

«Logic and Wisdom are good things / but when there is Freedom. / The Tyrannides fall with Lotte. / 
The tale of Freedom is written with blood. // Brothers who will live after us / do not curse the 


cowards / who hesitated to enter the Struggle. / Have mercy on them and continue our path" 
(Panagulis 1990, pp. 44-45). 

The essay, expanded by a few pages, reappeared in the fourth edition, edited by Filippo Maria 
Pontani (I am writing to you from a prison in Greece, 1974). 

Vd. Pasolini 1999a, p. 2684. 

Cf. Pontani 2012, p. 164 

Pasolini 1999a, p. 2685. 

Vd. Pasolini 1999a, p. 2677. 

Pasolini 1999a, pp. 2685-2686. 

Memory of the same episode of the Phoenicians recurs in another poem contemporary to those 
collected in Trasumanar and organiser: see. Press release to Ansa (the world seen from a clinic), 
wv. 2-3, 9 (Pasolini 2003b, p. 251); and Eur. Ph., vv. 970-972. 

I adopt the literary voice of the philologist Pasolini, translator of Aesch. Ch., see 794 (said by 
Orestes): «Look at the pullero born / of a hero who was dear to you, / tied to a chariot of pain!» 
(Pasolini 2001b, p. 955); in the rendering of vv. 794-796 (‘Io01 8’ dvdpdc @iAov THAOV Ed- / viv 
Coyévt’ év Gppatt / maT wv [...]) depends partly on Mazon 1949, p. 110 («un héros qui te fut 
cher»), but the correct option for «colt» can be traced back to him alone — Untersteiner 1947, p. 
369 instead renounces the metaphor: "the young orphan son". 

[...] AZMONOS wv dv marriages / slaughter ceases. It is not because there is a god; / Obdtos 5 26A0¢ 
tio’ aneimenos polei / Oav@v matpw@av yoiav éxodcetev Gv (Eur. Ph., vv. 944-948)? ossia: “Tl 
matrimonio di Emone [con Antigone] impécri che sia lui a venire sgozzato: non é piu celibe? 
anche se non lo ha ancora consumato, é stato promesso. Invece questo puledro é libero per la citta, 
€ stato votato alla terra dei padri, e morendo puerde salvarla». Cf. Mastronarde 1994, p. 419. 

Cfr. Bowra 1962, pp. 95-96. 

In wv. 30-31 of Panagulis ("If you die, we will kill. We will choose a significant victim: / who does 
not want to die, knowing the sweetness of before the revolution!") adds the following note: 
"Unlike Menoeceus who did not have a lyre , even though he was the son of the King's uncle. 
When you are broke and only have what you have on you, then you are a hero: Euripides knew 
this, and he also knew that no one would ever laugh at his rhetorical tirades attributed to the hero- 
boys who they wanted to obey the oracle and die" (Pasolini 2003b, p. 34). See Eur. Ph., vv. 984- 
985: [...] [Mevotxevo] Xprnpdtov 6€ tic m6poc; / [Kpemv] Eyo nopsvow ypvodv. [...]; that is to 
say: [Menoeceus] «How will I get money?» [Creon] «I will give it to you»; the rhesis-pulse 
follows precisely the reference to the money necessary for the escape from Thebes (vv. 985- 
1018). 

Pasolini 2003b, p. 33 = Slipping, vv. 19-20 (my italics). 

Pasolini 1999b, pp. 1151, 1153 (my italics). 

Vd. Eur. Ph., vv. 63-68, 872-877. 

In any case, Menoeceus stands out among them because he does not passively accept the fate of 
death, but despite having a valid escape route he chooses to die: freely, for the good of the polis, 
so as not to appear cowardly; the behavior of Panagulis was not dissimilar, as he refused the way 
out offered by the Fathers - the colonels would have released him in exchange for his recantation - 
and chose to remain in prison, subjected to atrocious torture. 

Cf. infra, n. 64 (cap. 5) e Eur. Ph., vv. 1009-1012: [Menoikeus] But I, too, from the battlements of 
extremes / you slaughtered yourself in the melambath / of a dragon, when the oracle was 
explained, / I will free the earth; is there a reason? cioé: "[Meneceo] Andro, invece: mi sgozzerd 
in cima alle mura e da li il sangue colera nell'antro nero profundo del drago, il luogo indicato dal 
profeta, liberando cosi la patria: questo ¢ quello che avevo da dire". Cf. supra, Continue, vv. 2, 4. 

Pasolini 1999a, p. 2680-2681 = Slide 1990, pp. 2680-2681. 85-8 


Since the writing published on 7 December 1968 in Tempo, the close relationship between the tyrants 
of tragedies, the colonels and the heads of government from all over the world has been 
highlighted: see Pasolini 1999b, p. 1152. 

Pasolini 2001b, pp. 423-424 (my italics and boldfaces: the former to indicate the words and 
expressions of the erotic vocabulary, the latter the anthropological lexicon). 

Cfr. Lago 2007, p. 138. 

On the precise sources underlying the sequence, see Fusillo 1996, pp. 157-160. 

Pasolini 1999b, p. 1152. 

Cfr. Finley 1965, pp. 64-76, 96-98. 

Pasolini 2003b, p. 75 (corsivo d'autore) = Comunicato all'Ansa (propositi), vv. 3-10. Cf. Eur. Supp., 
vv. 438-439: Touleutheron d’ ékeino; 

Pasolini 1999b, pp. 1151-1152. 

Here are the chambers, where the native of dragons / was born Dirkis the bishop of Namata, / slain 
with the blood of a dead man, / Cadmus of ancient Areus from menimatans, / who is born with a 
dragon punishes murder. / And those who do these things will gain an ally, Ares; ’, what dragon 
genius has sprung forth? vale a dire: "Occorre che costui venga sgozzato e offra alla Terra il 
proprio sangue macchiato d'uccisione: all'antro dove il drago generato dalla Terra sorveglio le 
sorgenti dircee. Dovete dolo per l’antico risemento che Ares cova nei confrontai di Cadmo e che 
vuole venga ripagato con la vendetta del sangue versato dal figlio della Terra. Se lo farete, riavrete 
Ares al vostro fianco. Se il suolo receivera fruit in cambio di fruit, sangue d'uomo in cambio di 
sangue di dragon, riavrete amica la Terra, che un tempo vi frutto spighe di Sparti dagli elmi 
dorati: occore che uno di questa generazione oia, un figlio di questa stirpe nata dalla mandibola 
del drago'. 

Cfr. supra, n. 54 (cap. 5). 

For example, Mastronarde 1994, p. 427, while recognizing the exceptional/novelty of the character 
(pp. 28-29). 

See above, subpar. 0.3.1 and 4.2.2; and par. 1.2. 

Finley 1965, p. 98. 

For those excluded from the collection and omitted later in the chapter, see Pasolini 2003b, pp. 237- 
240 (Prayer on commission), 252 (Endoxa), 253-255 (Soteriological obsession), 258 (More on the 
bear), 262-263 (Callas), 264 (After lunch in the Kayseri region), 265 (Observations on the sun), 
339 (Communication to Ansa (future)), 340-342 (Introduction), 343-346 (Materials for the 
Introduction), 347-350 (Other materials c.s.). 

On the complex genetic history of the text see the note by Siti and De Laude in Pasolini 2001b, pp. 
1170-1182. 

«[Sophocles' Shadow turned to the Father] Well, imagine you are deaf or don't understand Greek; / 
and to sit in the audience, in front of the stage, / where... the Trachiniae are performed. / (Since 
your case does not coincide so much with the seizure of power / of Oedipus, but rather with the 
funeral of Hercules.) / Well, my barbarian, / you would understand me anyway [...]" (Pasolini 
2001b, p. 519). 

Lago 2018, pp. did not even notice Pasolini's source. 144-161, who also studied the "translation" of 
the Trachinia in detail. 

Vd. Pasolini 2001b, p. 489. 

Pasolini 2001b, pp. 558-559. 

Read by Pasolini in the following translation: «No one else, / other than you, will have to marry / the 
one who lay alone at my side. / Therefore provide for this marriage, / son, I beg you” (Ricci 1953, 
p. 238). 

Pasolini 2001b, p. 559. 


See Pasolini 2003a, pp. 31-32. Rudi Dutschke, one of the leaders of the German '68, was the victim 
of an attack that caused him permanent damage; he died in 1979, just thirty-nine years old. 

Vd. supra, par. 3.2. 

Pasolini 2003b, p. 218 = Coda to things that happened etc., vv. 41-48. 

Cfr. supra, n. 188 (cap. 0); e nn. 17 e 146 (cap. 2). 

«From where the wind, which previously ringed / comes, and where it will end —/ against it we stand 
— by mutual agreement, keeping it silent — / physicalities full of pain, abandoned on the sea; / the 
gem that marries! / Aware of its origin and its destination / the Petalis kept within / that 
knowledge of theirs, tragic [...] / the wind will not cease as night falls; / indeed, ringing arms of 
the sea abandoned in the world —/ the gem flows with its many reunited souls / in a single breath 
that passes high / touching pains" (Pasolini 2003b, p. 212 = The ring, wv. 1-8, 24-28). 

Pasolini 2003b, p. 212 = The ring, v. 32. Cf. above, par. 3.1. 

Pasolini 2003b, p. 217. 

Pasolini 2003b, p. 218 = Coda to things that happened etc., vv. 31, 34. 

See Ducati 1939, pp. 24, 26, 43-46. It should not be forgotten that Pasolini's first "Greek" text was 
the sketch of the tragedy Gli alati (1938), set in Crete. See above, subpar. 0.2.2. 

Pasolini 2003b, p. 220 = The presence, vv. 31-32. 

In the case of the infanticide sequence, while acknowledging the goodness of the technical analysis in 
Fusillo 1996, pp. 170-173, I prefer to follow Rodighiero 2003, pp. 130-138: who has rightly 
recognized funeral implicits in the infanticide ritual: from some prothesis frames to the long 
careful shot of the washing of the (future!) corpses - a typical female task among the Greeks 
translated precisely with subtle anticipation, revealing the very particular Medea crisis. 

See Pasolini 2003b, pp. 189-198, i.e. Fear of me?, Remake, The sovereign who would have no 
companion, Kingstown Bay; but in particular: «You know of what is reality only that Adult Man / 
that is, what must be known; / she, the Adult Woman, is in Hell / or in the Shadow that precedes 
life / and from there she also works her evil spells, her spells; / hate her, hate her, hate her" (Fear 
of me?, vv. 32-37). However, the reversal in Medea is clear; I transcribe directly from the 
dialogue column the refusal of the funeral dirge: «[Jason] Let me bury my children and mourn 
them! [Medea] You!? Ah! Go back and bury your bride instead! [G.] Yes, I will go, I will go, but 
without my two children! [M.] Now your crying is nothing: you will realize it in your old age! 
[G.] By your dear god, I beg you!, let me caress those poor innocent bodies once again! [M.] No! 
Don't insist yet! It's useless. Nothing is possible anymore! See Eur. Med., vv. 1377, 1394-1396, 
1402-1404. Finally, I would like to point out that the denial of the threnos acquires greater 
evidence in Pasolini's intersemiotic translation thanks to a beautiful antithesis: thanks to the tenth 
Muse, the "caresses" claimed by Jason are carefully visualized in the previous sequence, an 
extreme gift from a Medea who, however degenerate, has not lost all the love that Pasolini 
recognized for ancient women; Ricci 1954, p. 178 conversely translated yéuw as «to touch»: the 
right verb for a culture that did not allow the male to express the feeling of love-pain in front of 
the corpse (Adc pol 1pdc VEedv / paAAGKOd ypHTOs yWadou i TEKv@v, «By the gods you I beg, / at 
least allow me to touch / their tender flesh!»). 

Pasolini 2003b, p. 192 = Remake [of Timor di me?], see. 6. 

Pasolini 2003a, pp. 173-174. 


PART III ELEUSIS KM 0 (1972-1975): FINAL 
STAGE 


CHAPTER VI «THE LAST OF THE ANCIENTS»: 
OIL/VAS AND THE PERMANENCE OF THE 
CLASSICAL TRADITION 


«The last of the ancients» is a definition by Emanuele Trevi, obviously 
referring to Ours and taken from the novel-essay Something Written (2012): 
a work undoubtedly eccentric compared to the other secondary sources 
consulted, but doubly appropriate to end the long itinerary in Pasolini's 
classicism, knowing its final stage; appropriate both because it crosses 
literature and science as it does - with greater commitment! - Petrolio/Vas, 
and above all because Trevi's definition recalls that which Pasolini himself 
gave of Luciano di Samosata, the last great classic encountered in over forty 
years of Greek-Greek readings Latin, which immediately became a satirical 
model, but was practically ignored in critical literature (including Trevi2). 
The poet reread, loved, quoted and imitated the "most classic classic" of all, 
the final heir of the Athens of the 5th century BC. ended «in a dead end in 
history»3, precisely in the last year of his life, that 1s, between the autumn 
of 1974 and the following: he rediscovered the multifaceted rhetorician- 
philosopher, author of dialogues, Menippean satires, declamations and of 
the first novel " science fiction" of history, when the Petrolio/Vas 
construction site had already been open for a few years and Luciano was 
therefore included just in time to enrich an already very rich cult 
stratification, which not by chance had opened under the banner of another 
ancient author elusive, ingenious and Menippean (Petronio4) and who, 
again in 1974, was renewing the inveterate anthropological passion for 
archaic rites driving films, poems and prose. A meeting similar to that with 
the Samosatense had in fact taken place only a few months before the 
rereading of Lucian's dialogues, in that turning point for the development of 
the work-summa which was 19745: protagonist Religious Anthropology by 
Alfonso Maria Di Nola, a monograph which does not only focus on the 
classical world but of which Pasolini, since the review published in 
September in Tempo, focused on themes connected to the religion of the 
Greeks and Romans6; and that, above all, Trevi's novel-essay (followed by 
De Laude) has revealed us to be indispensable to the understanding of 


numerous pages of the last magnum opus - and since it quotes many of 
Pasolini's reading companions encountered thus far, Religious 
Anthropology even constitutes a a sort of essay-summa of all the 
books/masters that I first tried to collect, a sum symmetrical to that of the 
last work in question7. Something written has indicated to us that 
Petrolio/Vas is not only an allegorical work on sex and power, like the film 
Salo, but also the «chronicle of an initiation» that the poet experienced on 
his own body8: an initiation into violence sexual, to the panic joy of buying 
bodies by which to be possessed after the infinite unhappiness of possessing 
soulless bodies; not a simple sadomasochistic initiation, but as studded with 
references to the Eleusinian ritual taken from the first chapter of Religious 
Anthropology (starting from Note 51. First basic moment of the poem) an 
experience aimed at a new, more complex vision of existence : founded on 
the relativity and performativity of sexual roles/genders and on a 
disenchanted and radical political philosophy, which no_ longer 
contemplates crowds of adorable innocents. It is in this sense that Trevi 
defines Pasolini as "the last of the ancients": as the last initiate into the 
sacred mysteries of Eleusis; here, however, we will try to prove that he is 
also a successor of Luciano. More than the analogies reported by Lago, 
Fusillo and De Laude between Petrolio/Vas and the Satyricon (and the 
menippea)9, two other ancient paradigms appear fundamental and 
interconnected: obscene laughter and crisis resolution investigated with 
extreme clarity by Di Nola , the last expression of Pasolini's deep-rooted 
interest in anthropology, and the mockery of Diogenes-Lucian, which 
paragraphs 6.2 and 6.3 demonstrate convergent not only with the most 
cynical-performative part of the novel, i.e. the one characterized by the 
Menippean rejection of the literary form conventional and from the 
chronicle of the mystical, sexual conversion10, but partially also with the 
section in which the poet rewrites an important example of the epic, the 
classical genre par excellence (the Argonautica of Apollonius Rhodes); in 
short, two central forms of laughter both because they have placed deeper 
roots in such a complex work on which there is still much to reflect and 
write, starting from the announced re-edition by Sitill, and because this 
depth animates the last great metamorphosis of classicism - and, more 
generally, of Pasolini's corpus: that from corpus to corpus, already begun in 
the early Roman years in the wake of Gide and ancient satire but only 


crowned in the last few years; that is, the extreme rejection of literary 
abstraction, so extreme that, to quote Trevi, Petrolio/Vas is «like a hot stain 
of sperm sprayed on the face of the world»12, whether it is that emitted by 
a modern initiate into the mysteries both of the seed of a new cynical 
philosopher, heir of the ancient anaideia. 

Let's first look briefly at the obscene laughter investigated by Di Nola: 
because, despite Trevi and De Laude having already indicated its 
importance very well, some details have still remained unnoticed; then, in 
more detail, the biting and disenchanted one developed during the rereading 
of Luciano's dialogues; and finally the permanence of the classic through 
the rewriting of Apollonius (Notes 36-36n, 37), a section of the novel which 
has so far received very little critical attention, also due to the intentional 
incomplete fragmentation, but which upon careful inter- and intratextual 
reading proves to be representative of both Petrolio/Vas and classicist 
Pasolini. 


6.1. Decentering the Classic (II): Sex and Anthropology 


References to the Eleusinian mysteries recur frequently in the second part 
of the novell3: at times cursory, the passage which instead attests to the 
greatest concentration and would be difficult (full) to understand without an 
investigation into the sources is Note 74. Last flash of the Vision, followed 
from Glossa, 1.e. the note that concludes one of the most important narrative 
cycles of the work: the Visions of Il Merda (Notes 70-74a). As has just been 
remembered, the sexual metamorphosis experienced by the second of the 
two protagonists (Charles of Tetis) is not an end in itself, rather it is a 
prelude to a mystical experience, to a revelation of reality. Having become a 
woman and having experienced the infinite joy of the new sex, of being 
possessed rather than possessing - the most famous note tells it: The 
Pratone della Casilina -, on a winter night "in '73 or '74" Carla he sees the 
underworld thrown to the surface; although she finds herself walking near 
the Colosseum, the Vision focuses on a street in popular Rome, between the 
historic center and the peripheral villages (via di Torpignattara), and is 
configured as a hybridization between Dante's Inferno, a apocalyptic film 
equal to Salo and a pagan mystery. Having climbed onto a dolly pulled by 
three unnamed gods, the protagonist has a revelation that simultaneously 


crosses the Rome of the 1960s with that of ten years later; it is, therefore, a 
journey-allegory along that same Italian anthropological mutation exposed 
in contemporary newspaper articles and here embodied by a villager 
nicknamed Merda: undesirable, absolute ugliness, without any residue of 
the humanity that Pasolini had instead glimpsed and sung since 1950, first 
in verse and prose, finally through «Mangiarealta» (i.e. the camera). At the 
end of the very long tracking shot on Merda the dolly takes flight and the 
Vision takes on a new form, explicitly eroticized and mysterious: from the 
aerial perspective, while the gods giggle, the bell towers of the historic 
center of Rome appear to Carla as "cocks", the squares as "pusses" and 
domes as "breasts", but from this forest of carnal symbols emerges in the 
end a gigantic swastika, emblem of that fascism of consumption which 
through standardization had destroyed both the beauty and the life of youth. 
After this "grand finale", obscene and disturbing, the protagonist returns 
home; not, however, in Parioli's old home, but in a rented house right in the 
neighborhood covered by the previous Vision: the Quadraro. Here Carla 
discovers an enormous wooden tabernacle on a brick podium; and, inside, a 
simulacrum of tumo or nephro, on a nephro pedestal, inscribed: there is a 
portrait of a female monster and the inscription reads: «I erected this statue 
to laugh»14. Thanks to Trevi we know that Pasolini modeled the 
description on the statuette of Baubo da Priene reproduced on the blanket of 
Religious Anthropology15; and furthermore that the Glossa (Note 74a) 
added by the poet to make the «Mysterion» less cryptic draws inspiration 
from the first chapter of the monograph: the lewd monstrosity undoubtedly 
refers to a central figure of the Demetric rite, that 1s to say the protagonist 
of the intervention obscene, resolver of the crisis of the Mourning Mother 
(Baubo performing the anasyrma, the gesture of lifting the dress and 
showing the genitals); yet, as we will see in a moment, the statue does not 
allude only to Baubo, it also alludes to the Menippean, infernal Lucian. 
First of all, it is important to add that ours preferred to follow not the Attic 
version of this ritual, literarily attested by the Homeric hymn to Demeter, 
but rather the Orphic-Alexandrine version, testified by later sources more 
supportive of Petrolio/Vas's project. (from the Argonautic section 
dominated by Orpheus to the more Lucian pages): he placed Baubo before 
Iambe because only the latter aroused Demeter's laughter with the 
exhibition of her body (and, what's more, an ambiguous, dimorphic body!); 


it seems that the first instead limited itself to making fun of the goddess - 
which, of course, does not exclude the presence of obscene symbols in the 
Eleusinian cultl6. This choice does not aim exclusively at summarizing the 
allegory of the Visions of Il Merda (and of the entire sequel to the work), 
but as Pasolini himself suggests, it also ties together the two paradigms of 
ancient nudity followed in the last year of his life : 
This inscription [...] A) predicts or prefigures a 'mystical' act that will happen at the end of this 
novel: and it will be a decisive, vital, fully positive and orgiastic act: it will re-establish the serenity 
of life and the resumption of course of history; B) even acts as the epigraph of the entire present 


work ('monumentum' par excellence): but its meaning in this case is diametrically opposed to the 
one mentioned above: it is in fact mocking, corrosive, delusive [...] .17 


The obscene laughter evoked by the inscription contains both the ritual 
laughter of the Demetric cult, linked to the sexual side of the novel, and the 
satirical, cynical-Lucian derision, connected conversely with the political 
side; and between the two, the author suggests, the second is the pre- 
eminent one. This duplicity is explained not only by the contemporaneity of 
the two readings (Di Nola, I mean, and Luciano) and by the constitutive 
ambivalence of the entire Petrolio/Vas, but also by a detail almost 
unobserved until today: namely that not even the inscription was invented 
by Pasolini; while the statue is exemplified on a Micro-Asian find, the 
epigraph is taken from a monument that belongs to a near-eastern area even 
more peripheral than Priene, Assyria: «a statue of a naked woman that was 
erected by Assurbekala ( 1087-1070 BC) with the inscription in which the 
king declared: 'I erected this statue to laugh (or for people to laugh)''18. 
This cross between the Greek world and the Near Eastern world should not 
surprise us because it conforms to the author's eclecticism: already in 
Oedipus Rex the turreted crown of Laius and Oedipus was exemplified on 
Assyrian models and in some frames of Medea it appeared, behind to 
Pelias, king of the Thessalian Iolcus, even a copy of the Stele of 
Hammurabi; this mixis is important because, as in films, it shifts the 
classical past towards a temporal threshold that is as remote as possible, 1.e. 
mythical, as well as towards the horizons of barbarism19; yet here it takes 
on a further importance given that to the monstrous nudity, to the 
dimorphism, it adds the ordinary one, allusive to the poet's body: in other 
words, that of the author of the novel, implicit in the cynical-Lucian 
paradigm that ours evokes immediately after the cycle of Il Merda (in Note 


84. The game20) and explicit in the photos of Dino Pedriali, taken as 
probable photographic equipment of the work and in all likelihood included 
by next edition by Siti21. In essence, the epigraph that closes the first great 
Vision of the "poem" comments on both the statue of the cynical Pasolini 
and the simulacrum-allegory of the work; and it is an Assyrian epigraph 
"like" «Sarracino»22 is the last great classic. 


6.2. Laughing at everything: the cynicism of Luciano 'o Sarracino 
6.2.1. First prolegomena to Pasolini's Lucian satire 


In the episode of Terza B we make the appeal recorded on 29 May 1971 of 
the poet-filmmaker, then accused at the Court of Turin both for instigating 
soldiers to disobey the laws and for anti-national propaganda and at the 
Court of Siena both for incitement to commit crime and in defense of crime, 
but now marked by twenty years of trials, complaints and intimidation, he 
stated that «success 1s... it is a form... it is the other side of... persecution, I 
don't know how to say". Biagi had just pointed out to him that the Italy he 
so much blamed had actually "given him everything": "success, fame". 
Those with which Pasolini responded to the host and which I have 
diplomatically transcribed here are authentic imperfections: proof that, 
despite his declarations of superiority over the hatred he received, he was 
wounded by that violent Italy that would ultimately kill him; the constant 
harassment, the thirty or so judicial proceedings, the immensity of media 
trials, the pain of the person on trial are all event data that cannot be 
forgotten when dealing with the themes and methods of the ancient satire of 
Petrolio/Vas: the Menippean exercise here completed it maintains a tragic 
background, and since he is passionate and suffers badly from the 
persecution he suffered, the author sometimes lacks that full lucidity and 
detachment necessary for perfect satire. It should also be considered that 
Pasolini is an "impure" poet and his posthumous novel is programmatically 
the most impure, contaminating work, and therefore illegible under the sole 
interpretative lens of ancient satire23; finally, although he has experienced a 
cynical-alienating gaze in the last five years, the lyrical gaze of the young 
poet also remains in the summa text, as demonstrated above all by 
paragraph 6.3. For similar reasons it should not be surprising if Luciano's 
rewriting of Petrolio/Vas does not fully respect the model: the biographical 


data, the inclusive stratification, open to the magma of life, and the contrast 
between rationalistic and visceral tensions are indeed three peculiar 
elements of the satire that I'm going to discuss; they must be kept in mind 
and valued as they share the physiognomy of «Luciano 'o Sarracino». 
Among the visceral characteristics, the parrhesiastic imprudence stands 
out - which in the novel also becomes cynical impudence - because it 
touches on a central question of satire, which the Samosatense had already 
dealt with: in the biography-pamphlet in epistolary form entitled Alexander 
or the False prophet Lucian analytically tells his friend Celsus about the 
kakia (as well as the attempted unmasking) of Alexander of Abonutico, a 
highly intelligent holy man who in the second half of the 2nd century AD. 
he had duped multitudes of Paphlagonians and other inhabitants of the 
empire through the theatrical, illusionistic management of the oracle of 
Glycon-Asclepius that he himself created, managing thus and with other 
devices to exercise a conspicuous influence even on the superstitious 
Roman governor of the region , Publius Mummius Sisenna Rutilianus; 
Lucian says that his denunciation project included the autopsy study of the 
persuasion strategies practiced by Alexander, therefore the journey to 
Paphlagonia, the personal visit of both the sanctuary and its founder, and 
finally the Herculean and cynical athlos against the dangerous impostor 
and, indirectly, against the sheeple who collaborated or gave him credit: this 
hybrid text (part letter, part pamphlet, part biography and part novel) does 
not, however, only contain the story of the strenuous attempt at 
demystification made by Lucian, not the simple accusation against both the 
impostor and the gullible; furthermore Alessandro recounts the partial 
failure of the author, who despite the courageous bite inflicted on the right 
hand of that false prophet which, according to custom, he should have 
kissed instead, and despite his salvation from the consequent attempted 
murder by the powerful's assassins saint, in the end he had to give in to the 
plot that Alexander of Abonutico had woven with the Roman power?24. 
Since we have little certain data about Luciane's biography, it is not possible 
to establish the truthfulness of Luciane's narrative and establish whether the 
danger of death was real; On the other hand, the general meaning that the 
author wanted to convey is certain, namely that the satire of power always 
involves risks and therefore requires moderation and continence if it does 
not want to be inconclusive or even fatal. Pasolini, however, in the gesture 


of throwing his own body/corpus into the competition, crossed the 
boundary of convenience more than Luciano and perhaps more than the 
cynical philosophers themselves; and therefore his impudent/imprudent 
criticism of the "new power" did not "only" cost him a long list of trials and 
denunciations but even, in the context of the Years of Lead, his life itself. If 
this is not the case with Petrolio/Vas, which was released posthumously, it 
certainly is with the works and thoughts that revolve around it, Salo above 
all others. 

I also remember that at Liceo Galvani, a. s. 1936-1937, Luciano's 
dialogues had been adopted to consolidate the linguistic-grammatical 
foundations of the students of V D: the Cristofari anthology, which consists 
of twenty texts taken mostly from the infernal dialogues (!) and fewer from 
the marine and celestial ones25 , represents in all probability Pasolini's first 
meeting with the Samosatense; probably neither at the gymnasium nor in I 
and II C there must have been the opportunity to discuss its philosophical- 
literary depth, but it should not go unnoticed that the scholastic edition 
edited by Carlo Brighenti reserves greater attention precisely to the 
dialogues in which the cynical Menippus appear and Diogenes and which, 
although chosen by Borgatti for the purpose of the metaphrastic exercise 
recommended by the ministerial programmes, it gives much space to the 
historical-cultural framework in which the «Saraceno» operated and to the 
«ruthless» corrosiveness of his satire26. In any case, between 1974 and 
1975 the circle closes: ours rereads and passionately reviews Luciano's 
dialogues published in Luigi Settembrini's translation from Einaudi's 
Millennia27, cites those of the dead within Petrolio/Vas, giving the report a 
programmatic value that it has repercussions on the entire work and, albeit 
in an immeasurable way, he also mentions Diogenes and Menippus in an 
open letter to his friend Moravia on the topic of abortion, published in the 
Corriere on 30 January 1975 and republished in the Scritti corsari28. In 
short: readings, interpretations, quotations and rewritings at the furthest 
edges of this itinerary; the dates just remembered (1936, 1975) are the most 
tangible sign of this marginality, and yet, just as there is no painting without 
a frame29, so too collateral rereadings can highlight the poetic universe of 
the late Pasolini (and of Pasolini tout court). There are classics that he 
assimilated more frequently than the Samosatense (the tragedians above 
all), but although Luciano has fewer occurrences and was never counted 


among the authors of his early youth, the reading he did in the last winter of 
his life was profound, engaging ; and the clear sign of such passion can be 
seen in the review The bitter irony of Lucian before Rome died more than 
in Petrolio/Vas: since it is a critical essay, the complex and disorienting 
inventive-literary screen of the novel and the poet are missing he writes to 
you more explicitly. This is where we need to start again. 


6.2.2. Biting "gravure" characters (second prolegomena): from Luciane's 
review to Note 8&4 


The reviewer places the historical marginality of Luciano30 at the center 
of the writing; with great emotion but at the same time exercising a more 
critical thought than the writer and friend who had introduced the Einaudi 
edition (Leonardo Sciascia), Pasolini traces a description of the 
Samosatense that takes into account his cultural milieu and nevertheless 
insists with pathos on the liminal condition of which Lucian could not, 
however, have been historically aware: that is, of the last classic before 
Christian "barbarism". The text opens under the banner of decline and the 
threshold: «At the end of the second century AD, Lucian [...] found himself 
in a dead end in history, and in literary history. At the bottom of it there was 
the darkness of time that doesn't count: the darkness of the Underworld"31; 
the mention of the new culture and religion follows, and it is in the light of 
the latter that the reviewed author is read and a transference becomes 
possible in the «poor boy who had laboriously managed to study in Antioch 
[...] coming from the countryside Syrian»32. «Poom and «countryside» 
fully belong to Pasolini's poetics and do not reflect the philologically 
reconstructable historical reality, because if it is true that Samosata was 
peripheral to the Syriac capital Antioch, it was however a monumental city, 
capital of Commagene, not a village, and also because it seems that Luciano 
did not come from a peasant family; the question of poverty is more 
problematic: mentioned in Somn. 1 (Toic mAeiotoic odv f50Ev [...] av twa 
Tiv émikovpiav amaitsiv, «It seemed to many [my father's friends] [...] that 
our resources were small and that they needed immediate support"), could 
be true, but conversely constitute the topos of authorial indigence, common 
in an era of great social mobility such as that experienced by Lucian and 
exploited precisely by numerous exponents of the second sophistry; and it is 
also problematic because in the Greek text itself it is elusive, being 


presented as a perception of the father's friends (€d0éev) rather than a fact. 
In any case, if the poet allowed himself to be seduced by the reading of the 
Samosatense so as to assimilate and transform it, we owe it to a deep and 
contradictory attention to Christianity: even if in the specific case it is not 
autogenous and indeed arises from the interpretation - appreciated and at 
the same time contradicted - by the Sicilian writer (Lucian and the faiths), 
who glimpsed more contacts between the rhetorician and the new religion 
than the philological doctrine usually admits33, the historical data of 
Christianity allows us to better evaluate, in a personal and _ lyrical 
perspective, Luciano's dialogues reread. To a poet who professed to live 
from day to day, like a "dog"34, and who had lost all illusions, both 
political (first in the bourgeoisie, then in communism) and religious (i.e. in 
a non-denominational Christianity), the "different » sense of death»35 
inherent in the ancient text seemed to him to be a revelation and an 
opportunity to overcome his own ideological and spiritual rubble; if in the 
'60s some fragment of future perspective had survived thanks to some 
historical innovations (such as the papacy of John XXIII), the love for 
Ninetto Davoli and the joyful discovery of the Third World, in the '70s 
Pasolini conversely lost all love, mercenary sex became more difficult and 
it was only in Menippean cynicism (and, before that, in the conversion to 
the Mysteries) that he found a philosophical alternative, a possible soothing 
to his wounds. The statements made on TV about the emptiness of success 
(and the joy of old age) prove that since the early 1970s cynical philosophy 
loomed as a potential path; and it is precisely towards it that he found 
himself definitively projected in the autumn-winter of 1974-1975 when 
rereading Luciano. The dialogues, over which the Christian shadow 
looms36, point to a different way of understanding death, from which also 
arises a different way of understanding life: a pagan life, devoid of the 
mental closures of Catholic theology; a more ruthless, but more vivid and 
rational life. Pasolini feels great sympathy for Luciano37, and partly 
identifies with him; he reads in him a marginality that he feels, although 
different, very close to himself. Just as Lucian played with Athenian 
literature and culture on the brink of the barbaric-Christian abyss, so in the 
last great work planned the poet-filmmaker aspires to a playful synthesis of 
the great humanistic tradition which is approaching its sunset under the 
sinister shadows of a new indefinable era (except as the "cultural end of the 


world"38). He knows he is not Lucian because in reading it he felt a 
Christian emotion that was completely foreign to the Samosatensian39, and 
because he lacks, in addition to perfect satirical lightness, the ignorance of 
being in a dead end40, but despite this he is deeply attracted by his 
involuntary nihilism: «Luciano speaks in a _ poetic way, without 
aestheticism, about anything»41. 

It is from this passionate transference in Luciano that the satirical- 
mocking vein of many pages of Petrolio/Vas flows; the review is a useful 
document for understanding it because it describes, more than the text to be 
reviewed, the passionate reading and appropriation made by the reviewer. 
The only "chapter" in which an explicit textual quotation from Luciano 1s 
made is Note 84, which is programmatically titled The game both because 
the entire work is a game, ludus, to the extent that it does not include a 
narrator who tells a story but rather an author who provokes and enjoys 
progressively building the project of a novel to be made, both because in 
Note 84, pretending to break the non-existent narrative illusion, Pasolini 
takes stock of his own journey: after the second sexual metamorphosis of 
according to Carlo (1.e. Carla of Tetis who turns from woman to male) and 
the sudden castration that follows, reported in Note 82. Third basic moment 
of the poem42, the author declares the definitive end of his own illusions 
and the playful discovery of the «' social nothing"; just as Carlo has part of 
his sex cut off and derives great liberation from it43, so Pasolini faces with 
an "exhilarating sensation" the intuition that society does not deserve 
dreams and duties, but only a playful, "critical" and at the same time 
"humorous" dedication 44. When the thematic word "game" is needed, the 
incipit of the first dialogue of the dead is reported in the note in 
Settembrini's translation45; although not strictly Menippean, this quote 
participates in literary playfulness because it declares, in an unconventional 
way for fictional novels, the source that would have led the poet to the 
awareness of social nothingness: the most classic classic of all serious 
classics, the author who enchants by talking, without knowing it, about the 
end of the pagan world. It is therefore a literary game and at the same time a 
mockery, because we already know that in reality Luciano's rediscovery 
was as passionate as it was moving, not comparable to a joyful castration. 
But the real central word of Note 84 is "mockery" (and similar): the 
identification of the social world with nothingness does not in fact lead the 


writer to inaction, but rather to a critical-satirical function. And Pasolini 
carefully traces the constitutive strategies of this satire, in the spirit of 
Luciano: 

Anyone who mocks a part of the social world, let's say the conformist bourgeoisie who without 
understanding anything passes from one phase to another, from peace to war, from well-being to 
massacre, from habits to total annihilation, cannot help but mock together even those who know 
this . The mockery can only concern the whole of reality. [...] However, every preconceived idea of 
the future falls into derision; Indeed, if there is one thing that makes you smile with greater internal 
pleasure, it is the future. The idea of hope in the future becomes an irresistibly comic idea. The 
resulting clarity strips the world of charm. But the return to it is a form of new birth: the eye 
sparkles with irony when looking at things, at men, at the old imbeciles in power, at the young 
people who believe they are starting who knows what (1). The terrible wound they caused has 
healed and healed: now they have among them a new collaborator and friend, who is deeply 
interested, with strange lucidity, in their problems, and helps them solve them without much fuss: 
they don't know that in his amused gaze they vanish like stray ghosts. 


(1) «Tell him this: and moreover that he brings a bag full of lupins, a lustral egg, and some other 
little thing found in some crossroads, or on a table consecrated to Hecate» (Lucian, Dialogues of 
the Dead, trans. by Luigi Settembrini)46 


Some typically Lucian programmatic elements contribute to the 
mockery47. First is self-criticism: those who mock and bite society "cannot 
help but also mock those who know this", that is, themselves48; and 
therefore panopsia and parrhesia ("the whole of reality"49) are linked to 
laughing at oneself: a total satirical vitality corresponds to the tragic 
nihilism experienced in recent years because it is in the face of the total 
disintegration of illusions that our awareness of one's own laughability and 
the consequent need to ridicule everything. The author of Petrolio/Vas thus 
becomes panopsios and parrhesiastes50, and one of the main effects of this 
satire is the destruction of the worm of the future. In reality, Pasolini had 
been attacking it for some time51, but here a new principle is codified 
which makes this subversion more drastic: the "lucidity" resulting from the 
corrosion of hopes, the eye that "shimmers with irony", the "lucidity" 
alienating, they all insist, with different gradations (from irony to xenon52), 
on the acuteness of the satirical gaze (oxyderkia53), which is the ability to 
look at the "bottom" of things and is clearly deduced from Luciano's 
dialogues, because in reviewing them the poet he had noticed and 
appreciated his «sharp and metallic eye», which «saw real details as 
economically as it was enchanting»54. A short list of these details follows 
in the review and the list opens precisely with those «lupins of the poor old 


philosopher»55 which return in the second Lucian quotation made in the 
notes to the text of Petrolio/Vas (again DMort. 1. 1) : the initial imperative 
"tell him this" is an epanalectic repetition of the first encouragement that 
Diogenes gives to Pollux, that is, to invite Menippus to go down to Hades 
to laugh even more at the world (a encouragement which, through the 
eccentric-infernal perspective, constitutes a project of more explicit 
otherness than that inherent in the pericope «strange lucidity»); and just as 
the first quotation fully falls within the satirical program of the novel 
because it conveys, in addition to optical eccentricity, the key theme of 
derision, so too this second Lucian reference, which introduces the theme of 
cynical paupertas, appears important, in solidarity with the definitive 
degeneration of the protagonist: the engineer - and satirical hero, as well as 
partial stand-in for the author - who in the last surviving pages takes refuge 
in a complete monastic separation and loses, together with his relationships 
with the world, his own economic well-being56. 

Note 84 therefore has a central function: to show the educated reader how 
self-criticism, parrhesia, panopsia, irony, xenon, oxyderkia, prospective 
otherness and paupertas are the cynical-Menippean virtues ( of sight, speech 
and body) which allow the author of Petrolio/Vas to mock and criticize 
Italian neo-capitalist society. Within this general and all-encompassing 
satire, there is one directed against literary success and against the 
spectacularization of culture: the latter is not primary, however it 
contributes to the overall examination and its importance is confirmed in 
the review itself; in fact, it 1s no coincidence that Pasolini writes that 
Luciano treats «the Homeric gods and heroes (or even Alexander or 
Hannibal) as characters, we would say, from 'rotogravure'»57. In this note, a 
critical gaze and free appropriation coexist because the poet knows he is 
forcing Luciano ("we would say") but he wants to do it and does it. Even if 
Petrolio/Vas does not deal explicitly and extensively with the mass media, 
they are in reality a stone guest as they are in Salo: the satire of success is 
not the first door through which one can access Petrolio/Vas58, but like 
everything the novel is radical and ferocious, not unlike Alex's famous 
Lucian bite. 55 or from the cynical laughter of Menippus, who laughs and 
bites at the same time (Bis acc. 33)59; and furthermore fundamental, 
because it is precisely through it that one of the last turning points such as 
self-criticism and, therefore, parrhesia60 passes. 


6.2.3. For a satire of success: Notes 32, 97 and 129c 


One of the areas of power that the author of Petrolio/Vas investigates with 
a "glittering eye of irony" is artistic-intellectual success: it is a criticism that 
Pasolini could exercise with the barely remembered virtues of sight, speech 
and body because he was a very successful man and because, as Franco 
Fortini recalled, he personally frequented the places and opportunities that 
we will soon see pilloried61. There are three representative moments of this 
specific satire. The first is an evening reception in a left-wing intellectual 
salon, a "small apartment" that radiates culture at the Parioli in Rome 
between the end of the 50s and the beginning of the 60s: the story is not 
concentrated in a single note, indeed it is deconstructed and crossed with 
another narrative segment, much more famous (the one on the "troya 
empire"62); this textual aggregate ranges from Note 20. Carlo - as in a 
novel by Sterne - left in the act of going to a reception up to Note 32. 
Provocators and spies (in 1960), which describes the actual party and which 
therefore it was valued more than the previous ones in the title of this last 
subparagraph. The second is an afternoon reception for the Republic Day, 
held at the Quirinale and datable to the beginning of the 70s: it is Note 97. 
The narrators, that is to say the one immediately following the 
programmatic Note 84, and, although more autonomous from the previous 
narrative constellation of Notes 20-32, it opens a section entitled L'Epoche, 
that is, a series of intradiegetic stories, mostly allegorical, which concludes 
with Note 103. L'Epoche: History of the massacres and which constitutes 
the second Vision of the «Mysterion». The third is a literary matinee in a 
Turin theater organized by Giulia Miceli, an apparently pro-revolutionary 
lady, a friend of feminists and long-haired people, but who is married to a 
fascist: it is narrated mainly in Note 129c. Elements, it must be said, are 
retarding, but Notes 129, 129a and 129b act as prolegomena; it is a real 
(Genettian) rewriting of Julia Mikhailovna's party described at the 
beginning of the third part of Dostoevsky's Demons. 

Various powerful people participate in the first party, already anticipated 
by Note 22f. Mrs. F's living room: her artistic activities ("literati, 
journalists, scientists and politicians"63), however the satirical eye focuses 
on politicians and intellectuals: on the portraits of Moravia and Pasolini, 
both described as well-intentioned men established (Moravia is «famous 


and venerable», Pasolini has «success and [...] stormy prestige»), followed 
by those of Andreotti and the communist Antonello Trombador164; there is 
therefore a good specularity, but it is not reduced to a banal numerical data, 
because Andreotti, who is first and foremost a man of government, is 
instead defined as "intellectual" like Pasolini and the "indecency" of the 
latter returns in Andreotti65. All this explains a statement in Note 22g on 
the transversality of success66 and constitutes an excellent example of self- 
criticism: the author makes it clear that between politics and culture there is 
a strong link if not an overlap; that even beyond opposing ideologies such 
as the communist and the Christian Democrats there is a possibility of 
meeting between political and literary success and that therefore the 
satirical writer himself cannot escape satire. 

The connection between political and artistic-literary prestige is reiterated 
in Note 97, but with the addition of a particular figurative lexicon, already 
in use in Luciano's work: the metaphor of the theatre67. In this “chapter” 
two metaphorical theaters appear; the first is that of Power: 

Having reached the Empyrean, here is the swarm of another kind. There he was among the 
actors, not among the spectators. [...] There you were - better to repeat it heavily - among the 
actors: with whom the spectators (1) identify bodily, poor things, it is 'methexis', theirs, not 
‘mimesis’. As for the actors, they exhibited their entire person as if it were a penis: but the 
exhibition, as is known, reveals castration. So they were 'severed' heads of Medusas. And that was 
why they were petrified. Carlo went among the petrifiers to take on his role: to perform 
exhibitionism, to show his genitals (in a living theater of half-stockings). With an annotation no 
less weighty than all the previous ones, and not at all discouraged by the inauthenticity of the 
literal interpretation, I add that if the genitals of those 'powerful' (castrati) were exhibited, 
something else remained well hidden: but if everyone he had a secret, this was a secret for 
everyone, but not for Sid: and I know that the reader will feel his skin crawl in front of the 
metaphorical poverty of this news, or rather, I admit, in front of his miserable nakedness. In 
concentric circles around the Head of State, the vermin was all a bustle of little heads, now bald, 


now white, now thick, now sparse: but all absolutely dignified. These are destined to rise, in the 
Allegory, to the real dignity of narrators. 


(1) At least according to Lévy-Bruhl, Durkheim and others.68 


First of all: the note with the reference to Lucien Lévy-Bruhl and Emile 
Durkheim should not be put on the same level as the previous ones which 
quote from the «Dialogues of the Dead»; that is, Lévy-Bruhl, Durkheim, 
methexis and mimesis (two words used by the former in ethnological 
studies on the primitive mentality), phallic exhibition, castration and 
Medusa are references all taken from the best seller of the heterodox 


antiquist Norman O. Brown (Body of love), not from an autonomous and 
specific ethno-anthropological reading of Pasolini, comparable to those of 
De Martino, Eliade, Frazer and Di Nola69. The poet has made a small 
comment which subtly introduces the well-known theme of neo-capitalist 
prehistory, but what is most interesting here is the metaphorical-theatrical 
lexicon: not passively received or limited to these lines, it 1s actually present 
since Note 2. The first rose of the summer (albeit with a different function), 
recurs several times throughout the novel and often serves to signal, in 
combination with the circus trope (in Note 129c)70, the spectacularisation 
of power and success. The title of Note 97, The narrators, alludes precisely 
to this metaphor, to the fact that the powerful are actors who narrate and 
exhibit their power and the economic development of Italy to the 
public/people. And just beyond the passage just transcribed, the satire is 
emphasized by a typically Menippean solution: the theater of politicians, 
entrepreneurs and high state officials is exposed according to a long epic- 
parodic catalog which would have included, still a hundred, some verses of 
the 'Iliad and Aeneid; the parade has twenty-two antiheroes, mostly well- 
known politicians, such as Giacomo Mancini, Enrico Berlinguer, Ugo La 
Malfa, Mauro Ferri, Pino Rauti, etc., and in much smaller numbers 
industrialists and officials, but all called by name and all described with 
intent to talk about issues relating to the «Troyan empire»71. 

Once the epic-parodic parade is over, Carlo meets a second group of 
narrators, these too "men of power and prestige" but in this case only 
literary men: they are on the sidelines, well detached from the first group, 
busy telling stories about the power that Pasolini he will report only in the 
subsequent notes of the L'Epoché section; they sit "outside the infernal 
swarm", in a shaded area of the hall, that is, in full perspective eccentricity, 
and metaphorically consume the ciceone instead of the wine that the 
twenty-two antiheroes drink instead, and it 1s precisely this mysterious 
separateness that allows them to tell , in the form of allegory, satires on 
power. Yet even men of letters are the object of satire: this is the case of the 
"second narrator", who in reality is the first of the four who follow one 
another from Note 98 to 103; resembles a large ant and this animal 
similarity is decisive because the world of insects was already alluded to by 
some metaphorical terms associated with the first group of actors, such as 
"swarming" and "vermin", and therefore "ant" introduces an overlap 


between the two groups similar to that between Andreotti and Pasolini. 
Therefore: first the powerful worms are ridiculed, then the witty ant, which 
casually because it is used to success criticizes the power of the worms but 
also makes fun of itself; when it says: «Narrative art [...] is dead», another 
playful image of Pasolini is speaking, since Petrolio/Vas himself begins 
with a similar anti-novelistic provocation: «This novel does not begin »72. 
It is therefore with another fine example of self-criticism that a double- 
edged "chapter" concludes, in which the satire of power, conducted within 
the first group of narrators, is followed and crowned by the satire of 
satirical success, represented emphatically by ant, protagonist of the theater 
of Literature73. 

Of the three descriptions, the most mocking and burlesque is the last, that 
of Dostoevskian rewriting. Note 129. The anti-fascist celebration outlines 
the historical framework in which the matinee is inserted, characterized by 
the emergence on the Italian political-social scene of black and red 
terrorism and of the "half stockings"74, 1.e. of the sixty-eighters, while the 
hypotext it hinted at the Russian populism of the second half of the 
nineteenth century. In all four notes the comic-satirical elements are 
multiple, and if it is true that a good number of them depend on 
Dostoevsky, it is also true that Pasolini increased and emphasized them, 
managing to be more mocking than the Russian75. A theme not so 
developed elsewhere is that of the belly: the entire Note 129a. The anti- 
fascist party (continued) tells of the dilemmas of the organizer Giulia 
Miceli, undecided whether to offer champagne or fruit juices, serve ice 
creams or set up a buffet, whether to include the buffet in the ticket price or 
provide it for a fee; and the theme of food is linked to that of the satire of 
success because in the end the idea of the "gargantuan banquet"76 is set 
aside so as not to disturb the main guest of the party, the writer F. 
(Karmazinov in Demons), who after after much hesitation he had finally 
agreed to read his latest essay in public (i.e. Merci, a title which is a 
political-satirical rewriting of the Dostoevskian and French one, Merci)77: 

But then in the morning it was decided not to even open the buffet, so as not to disturb the 
reading, despite the fact that the buffet would have been placed five rooms away from the white 
room, in which F. had allowed "Merci" to be read. It is curious that the committee and even 
common-sense people had attributed such enormous importance to this event, that is, the reading 


of "Merci". As for sensitive people, as well as lovers of culture, Mrs. Casalegno, for example, wife 
of the deputy director of the "Stampa", told F. that after the reading he should immediately be 


ordered to fix a marble plaque on the wall of the room, with the golden inscription that on such and 
such a day of such and such a year, there, in that same place, the great Italian and European writer 
had read what would have been, publicly, his last writing. What is known for certain is that F. 
expressly and insistently asked that there be no buffet in the morning, during his reading, in any 
form and against any need for nourishment and quenching of thirst, however pressing it was.78 


In Petrolio/Vas the tombstone is not only the hyperbolic recognition of F.'s 
importance, but is also, for two reasons, an allusion to the writer's destiny of 
death. Because otherwise, like Dostoevsky, Pasolini emphasizes his old age 
both by adding the detail of the hands affected by Parkinson's disease - this 
is just my conjecture79 - and above all by addressing him several times as 
"old"80 and contrasting his old age with the infantile youth of the presenter 
(absent in The Demons and described "all smiles" like a TV valet)81. And 
why, a fortiori, in the metanarrative Note 129b. The anti-fascist party (III) 
Ours declares that he wants to distance himself from the model and that he 
does not want to write a violent ending similar to that of Yulia 
Mikhailovna's party, but it is only a playful and provocative fiction82: 
sinister references to a terrorism similar to that of the hypotext and the 
violent degradation that the author says he wants to avoid occur frequently 
in the long description given in Note 129c; description which in the end, 
after the laughter, shouts and whistles against the writer, is interrupted and 
left in suspense, yet even before the protest it contained all the signs of a 
possible tragic, funereal ending: the two most evident were the entry into 
scene of a "priest of dissent", pro-revolutionary, drunk and putid, and 
therefore immediately chased from the stage - a priest who is the 
metaphorical representative of red terrorism -, and the reply from the 
audience of a young man who, described as a Cerberus, the Poundian 
aphorism snarls: «A thousand candles together make splendor. The light of 
no candle harms the light of another. Thus the freedom of the individual in 
the ideal and fascist state"83. Therefore, even if the derision and protest 
against the reading of Merci are only sketchy, Pasolini suggests that the 
writer F., his alter ego, will remain a victim of the vulgar deterioration of 
the matinee and that is, allegorically, of the period of the massacres. Both 
parties end in a violent degradation, but while in the hypotext the riots and 
the terrorist act are described and have an impact on the city as well as on 
the party, in Petrolio/Vas they are only mentioned and alluded to, and 
concern only the F.: this happens, in addition to the allegorical meaning just 


explained, also because Pasolini wants to concentrate on reading Merci as a 
satire of success; where Dostoevsky described the reading of Merci with a 
biting tone but soon went on to narrate numerous other events of the party 
(from the speeches of Stepan Trofimovié and the third, anonymous, orator, 
up to the fire on the other side of the river)84. Therefore, Note 129c is an 
iconic example of the radical co-presence of playfulness and criticism in 
Pasolini's last works: the very serious theme of culture killed by terrorism is 
linked to the more burlesque one of the satire of success, which here 
perhaps reaches its happiest outcome. The writer does everything to be 
laughed at; «Taken by the intellectual height of his speech», stupefied by 
narcissism, F. reads the essay without emphasis and in truth exposes a topic 
that is too complex for the public. Differently from that of I demoni, 
however, the reading of Petrolio/Vas is a double-edged satire, because first 
the orator is ridiculed, incapable of communicating the satirical theme of 
the commodification of culture - evident from the title85 - to the audience; 
then the public, 'the whole' public, is mocked, and the list of those who do 
not accept Merci is a very pleasant example of the ferocious irony of 
Pasolini's posthumous novel (a list precisely absent in Dostoevsky)86. If 
Pasolini had not started with the writer's satire, the list of obtuse minds (the 
bourgeois ladies, their husbands bureaucrats, politicians and journalists, the 
"integrated" young people and the young "protesters", the elderly 
intellectuals who pose as young people) would not it would have had the 
same satirical force: it would have had the same comedy, but it would not 
have really been panopsios and parrhesiastes. Like Note 32 and Note 97, 
the last one also places self-criticism at the centre, the idea that those who 
mock social nothingness must first mock themselves: a theme which in the 
two was expressed according to the overlap between political power and 
economic and literary power, while in Note 129c it takes a completely 
different turn; the writer F. is on stage, that is, on a different level than that 
of the audience of the powerful, and what's more he is alone, flanked by a 
childish presenter who will certainly not be able to save him from the final 
killing. Even if the Turin festival, like the other two, contemplates a 
description of the entire group of participants, at the center is the writer: 
isolated, old and incomprehensible in his criticism: like Pasolini. 

All three festivals expose the satirist in the face of satire. It 1s the main 
theme: self-criticism, nudity, the cynical body; however, the question is not 


only posed in metaphorical terms because the work had to concretely reveal 
its author. Our man had planned to accompany the text with photographs, 
perhaps those taken by Pedriali a few days before the assassination; 
photographs in which he is portrayed naked and isolated in the hermitage 
house of Chia, immersed in the woods of Tuscia as Carlo's hermitage is 
immersed in the Piedmont countryside: the poet undressed on the bed and 
intent on reading an Einaudi Millennium - Luciano's Dialogues ? — He is 
only partly a narcissistic writer like F.; his nakedness is above all an 
exhibition of the body similar to that of the ancient cynical philosophers. In 
the autumn-winter of 1974-1975 Pasolini has now stripped himself of all 
illusions and all future prospects, he feels his own laughability in the face of 
social nothingness and from here he re-establishes satire: self-critical 
nakedness is the new starting point for the criticism of the «new power»87. 
If laughing at oneself is the first specific theme (and program) of the satire 
of success, the second is the revelation of the connections between 
intellectuals and the powerful; and both themes contribute to the fulcrum of 
the political analysis of Petrolio/Vas: Pasolini leads a critique of neo- 
capitalist society that is more complex than usual, that is, no longer over- 
understood by a poetic-Marxist gaze; the central topic undoubtedly remains 
power - in addition to that of sex - but analyzed according to a new 
sensitivity. Pasolini derives from Luciano's satire unconventional strategies 
aimed at focusing on every form of the new power, at grasping its 
micrology without losing the sense of totality: self-criticism, panopsia and 
parrhesia are important because the main purpose of Pasolini's late work is 
reveal all the power, not just the economic and conspiracy-fictional aspects; 
because the ultimate intuition is that power is banal, transversal and 
widespread, this implies the renunciation of oppositional categories such as 
good-evil, right-left, powerful-exploited and therefore the use of new 
analytical-rational tools. In essence, the thesis is that neo-capitalist power is 
not Machiavellian, the exclusive work of a few, but rather chaotic and 
irrational, acted upon by everyone, even stupid and mediocre people: and to 
prove it it uses words without clothes, as Diogenes and Menippus had done 
(and their distant, "last" heir: Luciano)88. 


6.3. The Medea by Petrolio/Vas: the classics are possible, again! 


Anna Beltrametti recently spoke at a conference dedicated to Pasolini, 
supporting a thesis that the previous paragraphs of the chapter should 
already demonstrate to be erroneous: that despite the multiple references to 
classical literature present in the novel, the latter no longer represent a 
resource for Pasolini, increasingly confused and inconclusive89, it seems to 
me to be contradicted by the analysis just concluded: by the application of 
the virtues of the Lucian hero to the case of Petrolio/Vas following the 1974 
review (an application that goes well beyond the individual examples 
considered above). The Greek scholar correctly points out that shackles 
prevent the full explosion of the ancient Lucian's desecrating and liberating 
laughter: the ones I tried to explain in the previous paragraph; and again 
you rightly point out that the satirical paradigm of another Menippean such 
as Petronius is profoundly extraneous to the work-summa which you also 
invoke in no uncertain terms in the prefatory note; but the scholar gives too 
much weight to these "defects", thus revealing herself to be unaware of the 
most authoritative critical literature (Benedetti, Siti, De Laude, Gragnolat1), 
which for several years now has been warning the reader of Petrolio/Vas 
about the need to use interpretative lenses less rigid than those of the first 
inadvertent reviewers-censors of 1992 - lenses sensitive to the open and 
contradictory stratification of the work90 - is, even, blind towards the 
monstrous permanence of the classics even in the last part of Pasolini's 
corpus. It is not true that in the posthumous novel "the classics are no 
longer a resource": and not only because in the last months of his life 
Pasolini passionately rewrote Luciano and closely followed the carnal 
examples of cynical philosophy and initiation into the Mysteries , reliving 
the ancient bios on his own skin — an extreme act of opposition to 
contemporary, modern aesthetics —, but also because not even this last 
metamorphosis, not even this eccentric path, have eradicated every residue 
of original classicism from his work. 

Medea-Callas already reminds us that not the love of a "stupid and 
ferocious" modernity, not the betrayal of one's family, not stages and stages 
of distance from one's homeland can erase the archaic, mythical substratum 
of Colchis; and it is once again the ancient heroine - now, however, together 
with the Argonaut Orpheus - who communicates to the attentive reader a 
similar message, that is: not even the poet who seems to have dismissed 
idyllic verses or political tragedy forever and turned in search of new, 


unexpected ways of expression, he can completely renounce his training 
and his personal love for classical literature. While, however, in the 1969 
film as well as in contemporary verses, Pasolini had drawn various 
characters from Euripides, Ernesto De Martino and other anthropologists 
and historians of religions which since the 1990s have made the barbarian 
heroine the emblem of Pasolini's Greekness, in Petrolio/Vas instead we find 
ourselves before a "Hellenistic" Medea: which undoubtedly continues to 
have elements in common with the cinematic character and with her 
constellations in Trasumanar and organizer (the painful love, being the 
force of the past and the incarnation of the Third World), but at the same 
time, in accordance with the poetics of those who rewrote the myth 
(Apollonius Rodio), it appears different and more supportive of the project 
that hosts it than that character of a few years earlier could have done. This 
project corresponds to an entire section of the novel and is titled, without 
veils, The Argonauts: it is a total of thirteen Notes, included between two 
project notes (the schematic proemial one, the concluding one a short 
organic passage) and divided into the same four books into which the 
Alexandrian poem that serves as a hypotext was divided; but just as the 
initial note has no incipit, this entire section is left blank. Anyone who 
focuses their attention on this extreme profession of the unfinished can 
interpret Pasolini as an inconclusive author and, more specifically, a poet 
for whom ancient poets are no longer a resource; but those who know how 
to read between the lines of non-narration and raise their gaze on the entire 
path of Pasolini's classicism are not left dumbfounded, on the contrary they 
grasp the functioning of these very strange Argonautics which are only 
designed and, almost like Note 1, relegated to the triple paratext of title of 
each individual note, of the telegraphic introductory summary of each 
individual note and of the repeated programmatic wording, in round 
brackets: «Greek text»91. 

However, in addition to being a further example of the persistence of the 
classic, as well as some typical aspects of the young Pasolini, Gli Argonauti 
di Petrolio/Vas constitute yet another proof of the poet's willingness to 
update, his hunger for new readings. If, as we have seen, some of Luciano's 
dialogues had already been read in the fifth year of high school and in 1974 
he had therefore rediscovered them, rather than discovered them, after 
almost forty years of life and incessant creations, however, no evidence 


remains in Galvani's archives. of a reading of Apollonius' poem by the high 
school student; indeed, in Rostagni's literary history little space was 
reserved for the Argonautica, because their author was considered a 
mediocre poet as a pedantic imitator, incapable of giving rhythm and 
organicity to the story and thus elevating it to the glories of the archaic epic: 
greater consideration was given to the undisputed master of Alexandrianism 
(Callimachus); of the controversial rival, only the psychological finesse and 
the ability to represent Medea's internal conflicts were highlighted92. We 
do not know - nor will we be able to know - whether Gallavotti had the 
opportunity to reconsider Rostagni's assessments, but what is certain is that 
the adult Pasolini had various means to correct this unjust interpretation of 
Apollonius, Notes 36-36n and Note 37 (Something written [!]) are there to 
testify to it: these means were, on the one hand, two study tools from the 
Anglo-Saxon school, the Greek literature of Cecil Maurice Bowra and the 
Loeb edition of the epic poem translated by Robert Cooper Seaton93; on 
the other, the mediation of two poets congenial to both Pasolini and 
Apollonio, Virgil and Kavafis. 

The literary history of the Oxoniense philologist was not a multivolume, 
erudite work, that is to say a work for specialists only, but rather an agile 
synthesis, devoid of notes and almost devoid of bibliography, which for 
most could guarantee in just eight chapters an almost complete overview. 
exhaustive of the Greek classics, so much so that Garzanti included it in the 
Saper tutto series. Encyclopedia of the 20th century; furthermore, as has 
already been mentioned in the previous chapter94, this small volume was 
signed by a scholar who paid little attention to the historical- 
anthropological aspects of classicism, so it was of no use to either the poet- 
playwright or the poet-filmmaker of the second half of the 1960s; yet 
Bowra represented an anomalous figure of classical philologist, that is, 
capable of combining studies on ancient poetry, especially Greek-archaic 
ones, with those on modern and even modernist poetry: a practical classicist 
of readings almost as varied as Pasolini. Precisely this breadth of horizons 
allowed a re-evaluation of the poetics of Apollonius - and of the 
Alexandrians, in general - which went well beyond the underlining, by 
Rostagni, of the most striking merits of the second half of the Argonautica: 
the studies around the poetic experiments of the late nineteenth-early 
twentieth century, in particular French and Russian (Paul Valéry, Louis 


Aragon, the Russian symbolists Alexander Blok, Valeriy Bryusov and 
Vjaceslav Ivanov, the acmeists Anna Akhmatova and Osip Mandel'stam, 
Sergey] Esenin), had allowed him to consider from a different perspective the 
apparent disorganicity of the four cantos, while research into romanticism 
had led him to glimpse in the character of Medea a forerunner figure of the 
heroines in love of the 19th century, not the only successful character of an 
otherwise boring poet95; thus Medea, in the eyes of Pasolini, a reader of 
both Bowra and the Loeb edition, no longer appeared only as the xenos and 
disturbing heroine of Euripides, but also as the disturbed virgin that 
Apollonius had conceived, anticipating other figures more and more than 
her. less famous such as Jane Eyre, Anna Karenina or Suzanne from Guy de 
Maupassant's novel Happiness. The Medea of Petrolio/Vas is the woman 
suffering for love; and it is she, together with Orpheus, who embodies the 
salient characteristics of these strange and original Argonauts. 

As planned in the initial note, the thirteen notes-fragments in which this 
important section of the posthumous novel is divided aim to rewrite the 
«'mythical' journey to the East» and thus constitute an open «remaking of 
Apollonius Rhodes»96. In fact, the myth of the first Greek navigation, 
undertaken by the ship Argo from the Thessalian port of Pagase to the land 
of the Golden Fleece (today's Caucasus), has here a relevance that is as 
conspicuous as it is unexpected: as we have seen in the course of the 
monograph and as demonstrated in detail in par. 4.2.2, ours did not 
appreciate the ancient epic to the same extent as he appreciated other 
representative genres of the classical repertoire, as evidenced by the film 
Medea itself, in whose Argonautic section the heroic theme of the outward 
journey - the subject of two entire books by Apollonius — had been reduced 
to a handful of frames on the raft Argo, and that of the return, although 
illustrated by some sequences, had however been freed from any reference 
to the narration of the Alexandrian poet and instead converged on the 
central anthropological topic to that rewriting (the ancient culture of 
Medea); conversely, in Petrolio/Vas the heroic journey to other lands takes 
on an undeniable centrality, although by plane and other means rather than 
by ship, and the Colchian story of Medea becomes marginal, which 
however does not correspond to the recovery of a genre that Pasolini had 
little suitable nor for an expulsion of the key character of Medea. The 
contemporary poet remakes the ancient poem, valorising the epic renewal 


carried out by Apollonius: the primacy of the virginal and anguished 
heroine over the hero incapable of holding a candle to the Homeric ones; 
the fragmentation of the narrative discourse into frequent digressions, 
interruptions and emblematic details; the intellectualization of the myth by 
the author and the active presence of the latter in the plot of the story, both 
direct (with questions, exclamations, reticence) and indirect (through the 
metaliterary double of the Argonaut Orpheus)97. And the use he makes of 
the journey is not primarily epic, that is, it does not constitute a simple 
legacy of the Alexandrian poet. Without a doubt it figures among the 
elements that make the "remaking" effective, because Jason/Carlo's 
wanderings are continuous throughout the thirteen notes: from Greece to 
Iran, and from there to various Middle Eastern lands (above all Kuwait, 
equivalent of the kingdom of Eeta; but also the United Arab Emirates, Iraq 
and Syria); finally the return from Kuwait via Yemen, Eritrea, Ethiopia, 
Egypt, Cyprus and Israel. However, the journey was an inescapable, 
obligatory feature, because the previous "chapters", as well as the 
subsequent ones, are the scene of an incessant wandering: from the 
beginning the main activity that engages the double protagonist Carlo is 
precisely that of traveling or moving, who makes use of a tram, train, plane, 
car, a dolly pulled by infernal deities or his own legs; even the mystical 
stories told at the Quirinale festival often deal with journeys (three out of 
seven: that of Andrea Fago, interstellar navigation and the holiday in 
Kathmandu). This is because the entire novel fits into the Menippean 
cultural line and, more specifically, follows the satirical paradigm of other 
Lucian wanderings. In short, in Petrolio/Vas (including the Argonautic 
section) the journey is first and foremost a satirical-novelistic chronotope; 
furthermore, as we know from Trevi, and as the same note-proem of the 
Argonauts98 recalls, Charles/Jason's movements are also pilgrimages 
dotted with erotic epiphanies of heroes and divinities, that is, an allegory of 
the initiatory path undertaken by the author. 

As proof of the epic diversity of the thirteen "small chapters", inherited 
from Apollonius himself but increased by a poet who in a Bakhtinian style 
did not want to restore the genre of the authoritarian, non-dialogical 
word99, we must also highlight a singularity on which no one has yet 
expressed himself: it is not only the Greek text 1s essentially absent, but also 
the "leader of the expedition"; the journey in search of the contemporary 


Golden Fleece, 1.e. the hydrocarbon that gives the work its title, bears 
almost no trace of Jason. In the thirteen telegraphic summaries from which 
we learn the content of the Greek plan, Jason/Charles is often a mere 
implicit presence: other Argonauts are frequently mentioned, primarily 
Orpheus (the true protagonist of the Argonautica according to Pasolin1), 
secondly Heracles, marginally also Lynceus100; Jason, on the other hand, 
appears less often than the reader might expect. While in the Alexandrian 
poem it already appeared in the first canto, ninth verse (on the occasion of 
the proem with the invocation to Apollo), in the "remake" the name appears 
at the beginning of the third book, shortly before the first mention of Medea 
and shortly after the the neutral title «Head of the expedition», 1.e. only in 
Note 36c; from that moment on he will be named with his Greek name six 
times (against eleven for Orpheus, against five for Medea), once with that 
of Charles. As if he had even had knowledge of the late ancient Orphic 
Argonautics, as well as having understood the metalinguistic centrality of 
Apollonian Orpheus, the undisputed protagonist of this singular rewriting is 
precisely the singing hero, made famous by his love for Eurydice itself 
shattered and instead becoming in the posthumous novel another of the 
author's numerous images/voices, just as mutatis mutandis the Argonaut 
Orpheus had been the Alexandrian poet's double. 

During their wanderings in the oil-producing lands, the Argonauts listened 
both to the teachings of their old companion and on several occasions, after 
his death from malaria, to the reading of his will and his last notebook 
notes; Orpheus makes several statements that reflect Petrolio/Vas, both in 
terms of conversion to mystery cults and in terms of poetics. In Note 36e: 
«The true birth is the second birth — Initiation; the cultural birth, says 
Orpheus — The true journey is the second journey — The first is sleep [...] 
We go in the footsteps of Heracles who dreamed of our journey»101; 
«Perhaps we are the last [...] — We are 'late', we are rotten Alexandrians, we 
are cultured men who who knows how still have a certain possibility of 
initiation» 102. In Note 36g, however: «Having sung the origins (Orpheus 
leaves written in his will) made the journey possible — The myth 1s literary; 
but it is always myth — [...] — Remember what a poet tells you from the 
grave (near an oil well): you are not 'late', you are not 'serious': you are the 
'‘last'"103. Heracles is among the participants in Jason's expedition narrated 
by Apollonius, but he did not always figure in the multiple versions of the 


Argonautic myth, because, as Pasolini also recalls in the preface, he was the 
architect of a very different undertaking, of that first journey beyond 
beyond the Greek borders which had "mapped" and civilized the unknown, 
the Other, and which therefore had all the potential to overshadow the 
navigation from Pagase to Colchis led by Jason (whose position was in fact 
held by Heracles himself in an alternative version to that of Apollonius). 
Heracles of the Argonautica does not stand out as a protagonist - also 
because he would have undermined Medea's primacy - and leaves the scene 
at the end of the first canto; Ours, however, paying particular attention to 
the Libyan episode of the encounter with the Hesperides and the remains of 
the dragon Ladon (Ap. Rh. 4, vv. 1396-1501: the only episode placed in a 
place other than that of the hypotext, Note 36g. Book II), recovers the 
civilizing myth of the dodekathlos to attribute to it the meaning of "dream" 
whose fulfillment belongs to all the Argonauts but above all to the song of 
Orpheus, which appears simultaneously from the first of the thirteen 
"chapters" of the journey of Charles/Jason to the epiphanies of the son of 
Zeus and Alcmenal04. In essence, Heracles does not take part in the 
"heroic" expedition of Petrolio/Vas as a true Argonaut, but as a dream of 
Western civilisation, acculturator, destroyer of other cultures: a dreamlike 
vision that Jason translates into reality through the seduction and betrayal of 
Medea , while Orpheus, even before Jason, through "literature": poetry 
which alone is capable of reconciling irreconcilable worlds, even if in vain 
and on the brink of a definitive abyss, the end of humanity105. In the words 
of Orfeo we find the idea that Pasolini had of Luciano as a classic serious 
man and compared to whom he perceived himself as tragically last; 
However, together with the "postcolonial" criticism against the imperialism 
of the industrialized West (Jason/Charles uses Medea to conquer its oil), 
there is also the deconstructionist concept according to which the world 
exists only as a textual effect or, in other words, it would be the sign that 
creates reality: Orpheus creates the journey106. 

As can be seen, Pasolini, the reader of Apollonius, grasped the importance 
that he had given - with other perspectives, albeit always metalinguistic - to 
the Thracian singer107, and appropriated it, emphasizing it, to deal with the 
themes of the journey as initiation and of poetry/ myth as a code that creates 
reality. On the other hand, Jason is relegated to playing the same role as in 
the 1969 film, but after having been further downsized, crushed by both 


Orpheus and Medea. It is true that the latter reappears with the nickname 
"barbaric", "savage"108: and therefore returns to represent the cultures 
destroyed by colonisation/modernisation; and with greater prominence than 
in the film, because she does not destroy Jason in turn, but rather, against 
Apollonius' version but like Theseus' Ariadne, she is abandoned on a 
Yemeni beach at the end of a romantic trip and even reappears as a skeleton 
or beggar in Carlo's dream, the subject of Note 36m (perhaps alluding to 
that of Eufemo narrated in Ap. Rh. 4, vv. 1731-1764). Yet, even if she is no 
longer a propulsive character from the film, Petrolio/Vas's Medea carries 
with her a key characteristic of the Argonautica according to Pasolini (as 
well as of the ancient prototype): Love; let's see part of the synopsis of Note 
361, the one in which it is given more space: 
Medea's scenes — Apocalyptic crises of crying, recriminations, threats, xxx explosions of hatred — 
Jason's plans — 'Trip' to a fishing village, with rows of sharks lined up on the surf and flocks of 


birds flying around — Two hours of jeep ride along the beach — The 'savage' is abandoned there, 
after having been drunk on whiskey [...].109 


In addition to being the embodiment of barbarism, an otherness that shines 
through from the same Middle Eastern landscape in which she is left in the 
lurch, here Medea appears to us first and foremost as a woman in love and 
betrayed: she no longer wears the priestly role of the film; she indeed has a 
destructive potential that reminds both Apollonius and Euripides, but she is 
unable to implement it because she is first appeased by the cynical Jason 
with a restorative trip and then sucked into alcohol addiction. This updated 
Medea, whose diversity lies only in belonging to a country not yet 
industrialized rather than in the magical Colchis, also recurs with the same 
realistic attributes in the dream-prophetic vision of her seducer: «That old 
man [scil. one of the elderly priests dreamed of by Carlo] 'knows 
everything’ about Orpheus and his relationship with the Third World - 'He 
knows everything’, too, about the poor cheated woman, whose bones whiten 
among sharks (unless she has become a beggar, in front at the small door of 
the small mosque)»110. Argonautics devoid of verses, divided into thirteen 
fragmentary, evocative synopses, could not fail to lose the dramatic 
complexity of Apollonius’ heroine; her monologues are reduced to cursory, 
nominal notation: «scenes [...] apocalyptic crises of crying, recriminations», 
etc. Yet her character, here the incarnation of the feminine even before the 
iconic barbarity, stands out multiplied among the other women that the 


heroes encounter in the Middle East, all sharing fragility, neurosis: the sister 
of the Shah of Persia, therefore an aristocrat like Medea, her hands are 
trembling, «her face is full of tics — She is scared, full of uncertainties and 
at the same time vaguely despotic [...]»111; in Kuwait «the wives of the 
second-level diplomats who [...] boast of knowing Medea, come to exhibit 
their languors, no one knows whether they are uterine or snobbish»112; the 
same "women in uterine and snobbish tension, possessed and as if 
dehydrated by their fever"113 reappear there; in Damascus the wives of 
diplomats, "the poor things, are silent, melancholic" as the Syrian Minister 
of Foreign Affairs is melancholy, "they don't even have the strength of any 
tension"114; up to the extreme case of the "English nymphomaniac", who 
in Dubai looks "at the crotch of all the men she meets" 115. Whether they 
are Middle Eastern or Western women, they all appear corroded by some 
unhealthy emotion, probably generated by the chauvinistic culture of which 
they are victims; in Medea's case the outbursts and drinking are also 
connected to her passion for Jason. This constellated insistence on the 
theme of painful eros is not a legacy of Apollonius alone, but also of his 
main Roman imitator: Virgil. Of the fourth canto of the Aeneid (1.e. of the 
episode of Dido), a rewriting of the third and fourth books of the 
Argonautica, only the phantasmatic but insistent focusing of female 
passions with the use of an 1atric-metaphorical lexicon remains - in addition 
to the bitter argument between the lovers (Ap. Rh. 4, vv. 350-409; Verg. 
Aen. 4, vv. 296-392) and, perhaps, the detail of the death of Medea/Dido -, 
therefore much less than what remains of the Alexandrian poem116 ; 
however, we know for sure, thanks to the testimony of Vincenzo Miggiano 
(Pasolini's student in the private school opened in San Giovannil17), that 
the twenty-one-year-old poet had dedicated memorable lessons to the song 
of Dido, with metric reading, translation and commentary: proof that our , 
although disinterested in the epic Virgil, still knew how to appreciate the 
pieces less in conformity with the archaic epic, lyrical, fathers of these 
singular Argonauts in fragments, which let melancholic eroticism (and the 
homoeroticism, as we will see in a moment), with accents that recall the 
young singer of Casarsa. 

The true protagonists of the Apollonian section of Petrolio/Vas seem to 
me, alongside the "poet" Orpheus, to be precisely the continuous details that 
intercept, break and refract the general narrative in which the Argonautic 


myth is elusively taken up; examples of this fragmentation are already 
found in the passages transcribed above: this is the case of the descriptions 
of the Yemeni village and of the Shah's sister. Although short, they should 
not be contained in texts that present themselves as simple synopses of the 
Greek; However, the reader who knows how to play the "game" of 
Petrolio/Vas understands that those strange summaries are actually the true 
text of Pasolini's Argonautica, and therefore considers with great care the 
many unnecessary, gratuitous details: decorative. Those that recur more 
frequently do not represent a novelty resulting from the aesthetics sought by 
the posthumous novel, on the contrary they constitute the legacy of all the 
prose and all the poetry of the mature Pasolini: if we take the first "small 
chapter" as an example, the «interminable dawn» (which alludes to the first 
dawn of navigation of Ap. Rh. 1, vv. 519-520), the «young porter» with the 
military cap, the «small mountains of white stone overlooking the sea, 
without a beach made blue" by the wind, the "appearance of the Giants", the 
"sweetness and enormity of their member" (erotic-sacral epiphany in which 
the Gigantomachy of Ap. Rh. 1, vv. 985-1011, in particular the vv. 1006- 
1010), a few lines below taken from the "sweetness" and the phallic 
"enormity" of Heracles118, are clearly all lyrical expressions derived from 
Gramsci's Le ceneri, Ragazzi di vita and a thousand other more and less 
famous pages encountered in the previous chapters or already known to the 
reader; the context and purposes of Pasolini's poetry have partly changed, 
the overall result undoubtedly appears different (because it is increasingly 
prosaic and increasingly available to include the magma of reality: 
experimental), and yet, as has been said, ours does not give up entirely to 
tradition, neither one's own nor the Greco-Latin one. Together with the 
pictorial, atmospheric details (equal to the "endless dawn" or the Aegean 
Sea colored by the wind), the most recurrent are those relating to the male 
body: after the porter, after the Giants and Heracles, in Kuwait "old Arabs 
as thin as boys , and boys with well-shorn heads"119, the two Sudanese 
workers described in great detail at the end of Note 36e, the teenage Iraqi 
soldiers in the following one (two of whom "sleep together, hugging each 
other"120), the many young people who in the center historians of Kuwait 
City crowd the cafés and, as Orfeo/Pasolini passed by, «they turned, with a 
festive and possessive smile» as in Kavafi's poem On the threshold of the 
café121; but above them, as well as on the other bodies that I have not 


listed, looms large the penis of the Israel1 boy who we have already met 
here in paragraph 4.2.2 and who I will discuss again shortly. All these 
positive erotic details, which counterbalance wounded female love, do not 
seem less cult or less cared for than those of an Alexandrian poet. 
Obviously the unfinished Petrolio/Vas was not polished by the chisel work 
to which it would have been subjected, once finished, even in spite of the 
clear inclination towards the disorganic and design form; nor for that or 
other reasons would it be appropriate to place Pasolini's attention to detail 
and the labor limae of poets such as Callimachus, Apollonius Rodius or 
Horace on the exact same level. However, his continuous indulging in the 
"little things" (Bowra), which breaks the narrative, novelistic rhythm; as 
well as the crystallization of colors, landscapes, pagan bodies and feelings: 
these expressive choices make the Argonauts both a recognizable and 
successful "remake of Apollonius Rhodes" and a rewriting of Alexandrian 
poetry in general, from its ancient founder to the contemporary 
reincarnation in the small corpus of Kavafis. It is no coincidence that the 
final note, Note 37, oscillates between the hypothesis of inserts in Greek 
and those in the «literary neo-Greek used by Kavafis»: the late Pasolini 
aimed to create a form rather than write a story; at the Petrolio conference 
25 years later, which took place between Paris and Pisa in 2017, the note 
Something written was interpreted by Davide Luglio and Paolo Desogus, 
spurred by a specific question of mine, as a differently neo-avant-garde 
programme, almost as if Our team wanted to do research similar to that of 
Group 63; I however, both in the face of the present analysis and mindful of 
Pasolini against Calvino and of the following passage of the note in 
question: «my cultural education [scil. philological, classicistic] and my 
character prevented me from building my 'form' through similar, extremist 
methods"122, namely those of Henri Michaux, author of poems and prose 
in completely invented alphabets: I believe that Pasolini's operation , 
although original, is more in solidarity with that of two modernists such as 
Kavafis and Pound, who had attempted to appear more ancient than modern 
and, with different styles, recovered in the twentieth century the pregnant 
brevity typical of the poetry of the Hellenistic age, from the epos innovato 
of Apollonius Rhodes to the epilli and other callimachean experiments, up 
to the epigram. The elusiveness (at times esoteric), the incessant 
interruptions given by the long lines (although exemplified in the 


summaries of the Loeb edition), the gaps marked by the letter to Papyrus as 
well as to the famous Cantos by Ezra Pound, a poet very dear to Pasolini in 
the 70s; while the sober, vital homoeroticism just exemplified brings to 
mind the Alessandrino who by now, a few months after the killing, the poet- 
filmmaker knew well: he loved with the same enthusiasm as the young 
discoverer of the first anthology edited by Pontani. 

Note 36n closes the fragmented Argonautic journey with a piece worthy at 
the same time of the Greeks Callimachus and Apollonius and of the neo- 
Greek Kavafis; it is a page that takes up the verses on the same subject from 
1967, that is, the "wild child, with the shoulders of an athlete" sung in 
Israel, and which reminds me of the Hymn to the Peletto on which Ersi 
Sotiropulos ends her learned and sensitive biofiction by Kavafis, What 
remains of the night (2015). First the appearance of the young Russian 
dancer at the Hotel Saint-Pétersbourg in Paris, then the imagined 
contemplation from behind the door of the boy's room, in the middle of the 
night, of a single hair dotting his smooth, soft testicles, opening up to the 
Kavafis about to return to Alexandria with a new poetics compared to the 
symbolist one attempted up to then, up to 1897123; similarly Pasolini's re- 
enactment of the boy spotted in 1963 in Jerusalem becomes in Petrolio/Vas 
the seal of a poetics that can rightly be defined as Alexandrian, because it is 
original although ancient: creative with the resources that the classical 
tradition makes available. Fetishes always inspire this idea of poetry: for 
Callimaco it is a female curl, or a male fountain from which no one drinks; 
for Apollonius/Orpheus the hair of the impube Apollo, killer of Python124; 
for the Neo-Greek writer's Kavafis a pubic hair, for that of One of Their 
Gods the scented hair of a young man in whose remains a divinity is 
hidden; for Pasolini, imitator of Apollonio Rodio, it is the "glittering" piss 
of the "most beautiful creature in all the earth", observed in the public 
latrines of Jerusalem: 

The piss is a long glittering jet that draws a bold and at the same time innocent arc in the 


shadows - The dark boy, clasping his member between his two hands, leans his womb forward, 
keeping his solid adolescent legs wide. 125 


This is just a fragment of Pasolini's hymn - Note 36n delves into the 
Jewish boy with greater abundance than that reserved for the other ancient 
epiphanies cited above - but it is more than sufficient to deny Beltrametti's 


thesis: in poetry Israel her body was explicitly similar to the physiques of 
the epic heroes; in Petrolio/Vas this does not occur, its flesh is actually 
defined only as "large and strong", because it 1s not the direct references to 
the ancients indicated by the Greek scholar that constitute the true heart of 
Pasolini's classicism, but rather the less immediate elements, cults, which 
this chapter has tried to dissect. 

We saw Pasolini stripping himself of his sexual identity as well as his 
clothes, stripping naked as the initiates to the Mysteries of Eleusis probably 
had to do, living naked and provocative like a cynical philosopher, laughing 
at himself, at the world, at literature; yet he did not entirely strip himself of 


classicism even in the icon-text that lays it so bare. 

Trevi himself recognizes this 2012, p. 188. 

Although Trevi is not a professional literary critic and, especially, the interpretation of the famous 
summa text advanced in Something Written has not been validated by all the most authoritative 
experts on Pasolini, I fully welcome him into the literature of this monograph: in first of all 
because, also thanks to the fortunate encounters recounted in the novel-essay (Laura Betti, Walter 
Siti, Massimo Fusillo), Trevi demonstrates an uncommon knowledge of the poet-filmmaker; 
secondly because the thesis he proposed seems to me to be consistent with the first monograph - 
Pasolini against Calvino - which authoritatively deciphered and illuminated a conspicuous part of 
a work whose posthumous appearance had initially instead produced many misunderstandings; 
finally because Something Written also goes well with the present study of the overall journey of 
Pasolini's classicism, and in particular with the parrs. 6.2 and 6.3. The first and almost only 
interpreter to indicate the importance of Luciano in Petrolio/Vas was another writer, even more 
expert on Pasolini than Trevi: namely Nico Naldini in Benedetti-Grignani 1995, p. 153. 

Pasolini 1999a, pp. 2185, 2187; but see below, subpar. 6.2.2. 

«Tutto Petrolio (from the second draft) will have to be presented in the form of a critical edition of an 
unpublished text (considered a monumental work, a modern Satyricon)» (Pasolini 1998c, p. 
1162). 

Cf. De Laude 2015, p. 59. 

Vd. Pasolini 1999a, p. 2135. 

In the first chapter of Religious Anthropology (titled Laughter and Obscenity) Gallavotti, Freud, De 
Martino, Frazer, Eliade are mentioned. I would add, however, that just a year earlier, as shown by 
Pasolini 1999a, p. 1887, ours had also read The First Philosophers. Studies on ancient Greek 
society (1955): essay that Thomson had taken from a rib of Aeschylus and Athens (the economic 
presuppositions of Greek tragedy) and dedicated to the birth of slavery in relation to the origins of 
science. Both Di Nola's and Thomson's books are still present in what remains today of Pasolini's 
private library: cf. Chiarcossi-Zabagli 2017, pp. 267, 274. 

Cf. e.g. Trevi 2012, pp. 35, 119, 183. 

On Lake see above, par. 2.1; even if he is the author of the most extensive study on the tangencies 
between Petronio and Petrolio/Vas, Fusillo 2003a and De Laude 2015, pp. also deserve attention. 
31-32, 52-53. 

See Fusillo 2007. 

He reported this in the final round table of the second episode of the Petrolio 25 years later 
conference: cf. Benedetti 2020, pp. 289-292. 


Trevi 2012, p. 193. 

For a general discussion see Trevi 2012, pp. 119-202; for a summary see De Laude 2015, pp. 37-49. 
An analytical synthesis of the entire work can be found in Santato 2012, pp. 535-569. 

Pasolini 1998c, p. 1637. 

«To say that it represented a woman would be inaccurate, although this was the first impression. It 
was in fact rather a feminine monster, consisting of two rather stumpy legs, on which a large 
woman's head was stuck in place of the groin - so much so that the cut of the vulva coincided with 
the cut of the chin. The hair was styled like that of peasant women, but on feast days: two circles 
(of metal or fabric, it could not be distinguished) tightened them: so one part crowned the 
forehead, one part formed a sort of bun in the middle of the head. This feminine monster, 
however, was holding in her right hand a long stick, of the same height as her: and this stick was 
without a doubt, a long and knotty virile member" (Pasolini 1998c, pp. 1636-1637). 

Cf. Di Nola 1984, pp. 19-53. 

Pasolini 1998c, p.1638. 

Di Nola 1974, p. 79. Only Sobrero 2015 noticed, p. 78. 

The material detail of the wood of which the tabernacle is made goes in the same direction: because 
in a prose of a few years earlier, written following the filming for Notes for an African Orestiade 
(In Africa among obedient children and modern boys), against the squalor of the new young 
Africans (forerunners of Merda) the «stupendous wooden idols, covered in fibres; of a shocking 
beauty - thinking that these idols must have been identical, for example, to those of Lazio before 
the arrival of Aeneas, my eyes felt madly flooded with tears" (Pasolini 1998c, p. 2006). 

See below, subpar. 6.2.2. 

I learned the news about photographic integration from the aforementioned round table (Benedetti 
2020, p. 287). On the photographs see below, subpar. 6.2.3. 

Pasolini 1999b, p. 720 = Mr. Master, we saw the Devil of the Angel, see. 2. 

Impurity is a critical category coined on the basis of a Pasolini lexicon which gravitates around the 
adjective "Impure" and which recurs from the earliest texts but in the later ones takes on a strong 
programmatic value that goes beyond the original decadent implications: in compliance with this 
last meaning it indicates a mix of life and literature that is entirely peculiar to Pasolini's work. The 
idea was launched by Carla Benedetti in the monograph - already mentioned several times - 
which contrasts Calvino's poetics with that of the late Pasolini: while the former is often played 
on the most perfect literary abstraction and appears like a surprising house of cards, the second is 
dominated by a highly original contamination between artistic-literary codes and vital experiences 
and presents itself as a body-work; in other words, if Calvino innovates the literary tradition from 
within, the poet-filmmaker does so by experimenting with partly new paths, such as performative, 
pantomime literature, and that intersection of genres, ideas and arts that a protean writer like 
Pasolini was more easily led to cross: cf. Benedetti 1998, pp. 9-60, 137-187. First Fusillo 2007, 
pp. 69-70 linked the performative and contaminating tension of Pasolini's late work to the Cynic- 
Menippean paradigm. 

For the iconic Lucian gesture, symbol of the Menippean violence of his satire, see Luc. Alex. 55-56. 

In a school where indecencies in the areas of clothing and make-up were not permitted, any reference 
to dialogues instead of prostitutes was obviously avoided, both in Luciano's anthology and in the 
literary history used in high school: cf. Brighenti 1931, pp. xxi-xxvii and Rostagni 1934, pp. 222- 
224. 

See above, subpar. 0.1.1. On Brighenti's historical-literary sensitivity for Lucian cynicism cf. e.g. 
Brighenti 1931, pp. xxix-xxxi. 

That is, Settembrini 1974. The review was published in Tempo on 13 December 1974 and re-edited 
in the posthumous collection Descriptions of descriptions (1979); it is now in Pasolini 1999a, pp. 


2185-2190. 

Vd. Pasolini 1999b, p. 384. 

See Burckhardt 1990, p. 411 and Sabatelli 1992, p. 9. 

Even Alberto Savinio, introducing in 1944 his selection of Luciano's works published in the 
Bompiani Corona series, had focused on his condition as the "last" ancient, as a "man of the end" 
(of the end of the pagan world), but at the center of In his broad Lucian interpretation there are 
secondary concepts, implicit or absent in Pasolini's brief review: above all the idea that the 
Samosatense was the perfect author in terms of intelligence, clarity of mind, and therefore the 
victim of a Christian "conspiracy of silence". See Savinio 2004, pp. 29-41, 50-56. 

Pasolini 1999a, p. 2185. 

Pasolini 1999a, p. 2186. 

Cf. September 1974, pp. vii-xv. 

See Pasolini 2003b, p. 119 = Verses from the will, vv. 44-46: «There is no dinner or lunch or 
satisfaction in the world, / worth an endless walk through the poor streets, / where you have to be 
wretched and strong, brothers of dogs». 

Pasolini 1999a, p. 2186. 

«At the end of that century which did not feel any solution of continuity with the past [...], and which 
was closed towards the future by a left-wing wall and melancholic shadow, Luciano could only 
reflect this mortuary historical marginality in which he lived » (Pasolini 1999a, p. 2186). 

“T want nothing more than for others to experience the deep, light, inexplicable pleasure that I have 
experienced. [...] I don't know a more classic classic than this serious classic" (Pasolini 1999a, pp. 
2185, 2187). 

Pasolini 1999a, p. 2189. 

«Then seeing the gods and the Homeric heroes (or even Alexander and Hannibal) ironically as 
characters, we would say, from 'gravure', and seeing with such 'creatural pity', and therefore with 
profound and affectionate humor (the perfect equivalent of their joie de vivre) the 'humble' 
characters (courtesans, hustlers, sailors, goatherds), all of this moves us 'Christianly' more than the 
author: far superior to these forms of emotion" (Pasolini 1999a, p. 2187). 

«Luciano is a superficial man who unintentionally talks about the end of the world. [...] And here in 
conclusion is what is enchanting in Luciano's Dialogues: his unfathomable depth of a superficial 
man who speaks of the 'end of something’ but does not know it" (Pasolini 1999a, p. 2188). 

Pasolini 1999a, p. 2188. 

In Petrolio/Vas, progressive numbering is often not respected. 

«He gets dressed and calls a clinic not far from his home, towards Piazzale delle Muse: he makes the 
necessary arrangements to be admitted to hospital that same evening. There would have been no 
need for the doctor's intervention: any novice doctor would have been enough: in fact the 
operation Carlo decided to undergo is one of the oldest and simplest: castration. Freedom is worth 
a couple of balls: “My life is sweet / today, without why; / she left me / I don't know what's 
serious..."" (Pasolini 1998c, p. 1648). The very successful parodic-Menippean quotation of 
Gozzano's verses (from Colloqui: the second part of Una risorta, vv. 5-8), which is a recurring 
strategy in Petrolio/Vas and is also typical of Lucian and other authors of the satirical-Menippean 
tradition (Petronio), amplifies in the reader the feeling of liberating hilarity declared by the 
author; for the use of the quotation in Lucian see. Fusillo 1992, pp. 26-42. 

Vd. Pasolini 1998c, pp. 1649-1650. 

«O Menippus, Diogenes exhorts you, if you have laughed enough at the things of the earth, to come 
here, where you will laugh even more. Here laughter always had a certain doubt, that doubt: who 
knows well what will be after life? but here you will not stop laughing wholeheartedly..." (Luc. 
DMort. 1. 1 in Pasolini 1998c, p. 1649). 


Pasolini 1998c, pp. 1650-1651. 

Mockery is not only the main effect of Petrolio/Vas's satire, but it is also the outcome that the satirical 
hero Carlo Valletti reaches before the abrupt interruption of the text: the last surviving "chapter", 
Note 133 , is actually called L'irrisione and tells us that Carlo has definitively detached himself 
from the world, that is, he has become a hermit, worshiping, «through play, the ‘joking God'» 
(Pasolini 1998c, p. 1816). 

Cfr. Camerotto 2014, pp. 304-307. 

Note the emphasis of the double adjective. 

See Camerotto 2014, pp. 205-209 (on panopsia) and 225-283 (on parrhesia). 

Cf. Fusillo 2007, p. 70. 

Cfr. Camerotto 2014, pp. 135-161, 218-223. 

Cfr. Camerotto 2014, pp. 209-216. 

Pasolini 1999a, p. 2187. 

Pasolini 1999a, p. 2187. 

Vd. Pasolini 1998c, pp. 1815-1817. 

Pasolini 1999a, p. 2187. 

See Benedetti 2003. 

Note 84 was noticed by Fusillo 2007, pp. 71-72 and Lago 2007, p. 125, but with different 
perspectives and less attention. 

Bazzocchi 2017a also recently wrote about parrhesia in Pasolini's latest works, but from a theoretical- 
interpretative perspective, not a philological one: that is, starting from a comparative reading of 
Pasolini and Foucault, not of Pasolini and Luciano di Samosata. 

Cf. Fortini 2015, p. 179. 

The empire of the Troya is the literary transfiguration of the network of power managed by the 
president of Eni-Montedison Eugenio Cefis, successor of the murdered Enrico Mattei. 

Pasolini 1998c, pp. 1289-1290. 

For the four portraits see. Pasolini 1998c, pp. 1303-1305. 

Pasolini's self-portrait can be found in Pasolini 1998c, pp. 1303-1304 (my italics): «Another 
intellectual, fifteen years younger than him, was in another corner of the living room, infinitely 
more timid and therefore more aggressive: his aggression — mixed with natural sweetness, indeed, 
almost sweetness of his character — seemed to be part of a role he had been forced to accept. He 
didn't seem at all comfortable with him; if anything he seemed to feel imposed there only by his 
success and his stormy prestige. The look was that of a teenager, thin and gaunt, with almost 
exotic cheekbones and lost brown eyes. An indecent sensuality dripped from his body [...] »; the 
portrait of Andreotti in Pasolini 1998c, p. 1304 (my italics): «There was also a politician — he had 
been a minister for ten years and then would be for another fifteen — sitting on a red armchair, 
with a round cat's face portrayed between his shoulders, as if he had no neck or he was a little 
stunted: his thick intellectual forehead was in contrast with his sly smile, which had something 
indecent about it: that is, he wanted to demonstrate, with cunning and degradation, the awareness 
of his own cunning and degradation." 

«Certain men are esteemed, obviously, beyond their political colour: and then, beyond a certain level, 
people of value and success are united among themselves by a certain equivalence which is 
identified [...] with a species of pact or alliance" (Pasolini 1998c, p. 1291). 

Cfr. Gassino 2017. 

Pasolini 1998c, pp. 1655-1656 (author's italics). 

Cfr. Brown 1966, pp. 120-121, 124-125. 

«He certainly seemed much more like an equestrian circus character than a priest, and a Jesuit one at 
that» (Pasolini 1998c, p. 1794). 


For the long parodic catalog see Pasolini 1998c, pp. 1656-1662; it should be noted that every 
party/army is represented there (from the PCI to the MSI) and that therefore the satirist was 
panopsios. 

Vd. Pasolini 1998c, pp. 1167, 1664. 

«Carlo crossed that blinding barrier of light, and found himself in a dark, and even cool, corner of the 
Hall, where some lucky people had found chairs to sit on. [...] It was a corner of peace, outside the 
infernal swarm. [...] They were also Italian bourgeois; and men of prestige and power, since they 
were there. [...] These were nothing other than men of letters, with their ladies. And they were 
telling each other stories, to pass the time in that official gathering that they were supposed to 
snub. While Carlo, so amazed and a little fascinated, observed them looking for a place to get 
between them, the narrator finished his story, apparently passing the word to someone else. He 
looked like a large ant dressed as a man, in a tailcoat [...] and spoke lightly with the r, while his 
eyes, very large, remained curiously fixed and liquefied by shyness. With a certain effort, this new 
narrator began to speak, with the air of not being able to avoid it but also with the air of being 
accustomed to a certain success as a witty man. [...] “Narrative art, as you know well — began this 
narrator — is dead. We are in mourning. So in the absence of wine, dear listeners, you will have to 
settle for ciceone"" (Pasolini 1998c, pp. 1663-1664). 

Pasolini 1998c, p. 1783. 

But this increase also occurs through subtraction: the rewriting has an exclusively satirical feel, not at 
all novelistic, because it elides many Dostoevskian details and narrative passages; in fact, if The 
Demons is a Menippean novel, Petrolio/Vas can be considered a Menippean meta-novel (or anti- 
novel). 

Pasolini 1998c, p. 1788. 

It should be underlined that it is the last essay just as Petrolio/Vas was supposed to be Pasolini's last 
literary work: F. is yet another double of the author. 

Pasolini 1998c, p. 1788. 

See Pasolini 1998c, p. 1798 (my italics): «And here the writer F. and his presenter, all smiling, 
Antonietta Carinella, appeared on the stage. They took their seats, leaning behind the too-small 
table, and the glass began to clink inside the silver tray. Tinkling that was not to cease for the 
entire duration of “Merci”. 

See Pasolini 1998c, pp. 1798, 1800 (my italics): «[...] but why do our geniuses, having reached the 
old age, which should be that of wisdom, behave like children? [...] with 'much more smoking 
balls' than old F. So that old F. [...]». 

«He sat down trying to be as inexpressive as possible, while Miss Carinella, in a child's voice, read 
her homework, full of compliments, the gist of which was this: introducing the writer F. is useless 
as he is known to everyone» (Pasolini 1998c, p. 1798; italics mine). 

Vd. Pasolini 1998c, pp. 1789-1790. 

For these two opposing allegorical apparitions see. Pasolini 1998c, pp. 1794-1797; I only specify that 
the young man responds to the reading of a poem by Edward E. Cummings: Dirge, a text that the 
priest should have recited if he had not appeared on stage drunk and in the end it is read by a 
writer who came on stage in his place. 

The hypotext-festival is in Dostoevsky 1942, pp. 455-510. 

See Pasolini 1998c, pp. 1798-1799: «I declare immediately: I bow before the greatness of genius: but 
why do our geniuses, having reached the old age, which should be that of wisdom, behave like 
children? Who doesn't know that it is impossible to entertain an audience like ours (even if from 
Turin) on an article for a whole hour? In general I have observed that, even if you are a super 
genius, in a public reading you cannot keep the public occupied with you for more than twenty 
minutes with impunity. [...] The writer F. had a very shrill, somewhat feminine voice and spoke 


with a kind of excessive naivety. As soon as he uttered a few words, someone suddenly allowed 
themselves to laugh [...]. The article that the writer F. had begun to read consisted of about twenty 
typed sheets, terrifyingly dense; the speaker, moreover, read with a purposely dull, severe voice, 
without concessions, entirely absorbed in the intellectual height of his speech, almost 'offending' 
the audience on purpose: but adopting, in 'offending' a technique perfectly opposite to that of the 
provocateurs. He 'offended' with the rigor of culture, not with the terrorism of subculture." 

This list can be read in Pasolini 1998c, pp. 1799-1800. 

While waiting for the new edition of Siti — see. above, n. 21 (chap. 6) — see the photographs in 
Pedriali 2011. 

Naturally this overall synthesis is valid up to a certain point: because Petrolio/Vas, even following its 
incompleteness, is not easy to rationalize. See Benedetti 2003, pp. 34-43. 

Beltrametti 2019. 

In addition to not having understood the category of impurity, of design literature, the cultural and 
queer readings of Pasolini's latest production, Beltrametti seems not to even know a partisan 
reading but in my opinion as fertile as Trevi's novel-essay discussed here in the incipit of chapter. 

Cfr. Pasolini 1998c, pp. 1324-1343. 

See Rostagni 1934, pp. 183-185. However, it seems notable to me that Pasolini opted for the title 
Argonauti used by Rostagni, rather than that of Argonautiche based on the original Greek 
Apyovavttké (adopted in the Loeb edition he owned), both in the heading of Notes 36-36n and in 
the list manuscript of titles and authors used for Note 19a, placed at the head of the scrapbook of 
the work kept in the Florentine Bonsanti archive and reproduced on the cover page of the 1992 
princeps edited by Maria Careri, Graziella Chiarcossi and Aurelio Roncaglia (and, consequently , 
also in the text of Note 19a: Pasolini 1998b, p. 1264). 

Both texts are still present in what remains of the poet's personal library: cf. Chiarcossi-Zabagli 2017, 
pp. 163, 231. Seaton 1967, whose introduction makes restrictive judgments equal to those of 
Rostagni, was also used beyond the original Greek text: the layout of the four summaries was 
taken from that of the thirteen synopses of the Argonauts and, above all, some lines of the latter 
are more or less direct translations of the English counterpart (e.g. see Seaton 1967, p. 192: «Plans 
of Aeetes against the Argonauts (576-608) — Medea promises Chalciope to aid her sons and their 
companions (609 -743)"; and Pasolini 1998c, p. 1332: "Aeeta's plans against the Argonauts — 
Medea promises Chalciope to help her children and companions"). 

Cf. above, par. 5.1. 

See Bowra 1962, pp. 184-185. On the vastness of Bowra's cultural and particularly literary horizons, 
see Mitchell 2009, pp. 93-119. 

Pasolini 1998c, p. 1324. 

Bowra 1962, p. 183-185 is drastic: he claims that in the Argonautica, «superior to the poetry of 
Callimachus», «there is very little that is genuinely epic», indeed they stand out due to 
Apollonius' talent in «seizing the hidden beauties», in the decentralized narrative, lateral: «his 
qualities as an epic poet are poor», but his narration, novelistic and romantic, «mysterious and 
exciting», is anything but lacking in nerve. 

Cfr. Pasolini 1998c, p. 1324. 

Cf. Sini 2011, pp. 132-133. 

Combined with Lynceus is the unknown «Tenelo», to be interpreted probably either as a banal 
transcription error of the Greek L0éveAoc — even if repeated (Pasolini 1998c, pp. 1334, 1336) — or 
a voluntary imprecision, i.e. entrusted to the care of the readers- philologists by those who 
planned Petrolio/Vas as the "critical edition" of a text that was both monumental and problematic 
in many respects (Pasolini 1998c, pp. 1161-1162). In one case or another, the name should derive 
from Ap. Rh. 2, vv. 911-930, that is, it should refer to the young son of Actor and companion of 


Heracles in the Amazonomachy: whose melancholy shadow the Argonauts encounter at the 
mouth of the Billeum, in Paphlagonia, and pray with a rite requested by the prophet Mopsus and 
also officiated by Orpheus. 

Pasolini 1998c, p. 1331. 

Pasolini 1998c, p. 1331. 

Pasolini 1998c, p. 1334. 

In detail, by Ap. Rh. 4, vv. 1396-1501 remain in Note 36g (Pasolini 1998c, p. 1334) the sandy 
«desert» and Ladon (defined as a simple «snake»); the detail of the "footsteps" of Heracles (v. 
1463), which the Greek text says have vanished, erased by the wind, while the Italian text says 
they are "still fresh everywhere"; the search for Heracles by Linceo (vv. 1477-1480), whose name 
Pasolini, mindful both of the myth and in this case of the vv. 1466-1467, accompanied by the 
addition of «observer»; and, although transformed into a programmatic "testament", the centrality 
of the Argonaut Orpheus, who is the first to understand in which place the ship Argo arrived after 
being carried on the shoulders of the heroes for twelve days, in which monster and in which 
divinities they came across and, finally, to beg her to help them (vv. 1409-1423). 

In Notes 36g and 361, Orpheus' will reveals to the Argonauts that the true destination of their journey 
is the Underworld (Pasolini 1998c, pp. 1332-1335, 1338); and it is notable that this revelation is 
made primarily in a place (the marshy mouth of the Euphrates: between Basra and Kuwait) which 
the Lucian of Necromancy (chapter 9) had made the scene of the catabasis of Menippus, initiated 
by the Chaldean magician Mitrobarzane, and secondly after the hectic ritual preparations by Jason 
which recall, in addition to those of the declared Ap. Rh. 3, vv. 1027-1041, 1194-1223, just Luc. 
Nec. 7-9. In fact, it should be remembered that the cult of Hecate also occurs explicitly in the 
third note to the text of Note 84, in which Luc is cited. DMort. 1.1, and extensively in the other 
infernal epiphanies of the novel, as in Notes 55, 74 and 129c: in Pasolini's eyes it was an 
important divinity not for the connection with the magic of Medea (absent as are Jason's athloi), 
but rather as a deity of the nocturnal shadows and of the streets, near which in ancient times 
aedicules and tabernacles were erected not too dissimilar from the one that houses the female 
monster exemplified on Baubo and on the Assyrian statue erected by Assurbekala. 

Jacques Derrida is not mentioned in Orpheus' will, absent both in what remains of the poet's personal 
library and in his critical essays; on the other hand Pasolini 1998c, p. 1335 mentions the name of a 
writer who was a friend of the French philosopher, Maurice Blanchot. It should also be noted that 
it is not the poet's voice that affirms the Derridian primacy of writing over the voice, but the 
written text left to the Argonauts: «Having sung the origins (Orpheus leaves written in his will) 
made the journey possible». 

Orpheus, who is the first in the heroic catalog of the Argonautica (Ap. Rh. 1, vv. 23-34), before the 
departure of Argos intones a reflective and auspicious cosmogonic piece in the dynamics of the 
Apollonian poem (vv. 494-515) and shortly afterwards he punctuates, with the lyre and another 
song, the navigation from Pagase to the tomb of Dolope (wv. 536-541, 569-579): the penultimate 
fragment of Note 36 probably alludes to all this (Pasolini 1998b, p 1325: «Orpheus sings the first 
part of the journey»); later he initiates the companions into the Mysteries of Samothrace (vv. 915- 
921), of which Notes 36 and 36b. Book I (continued) says nothing "like" the reticent Apollonius, 
but which are perhaps implicit in the overall mysterious vocation of Petrolio/Vas; he leads the 
dances on the Dindimo (vv. 1134-1138; oronym also cited by Pasolini 1998b, p. 1325, i.e. from 
the first "chapter" of the Argonauts) to disperse the mourning of the Dolioni. He accompanies the 
"epinicio" with the lyre after Friend and the Bebricians have been defeated (Ap. Rh. 2, vv. 161- 
163), starts the rite for Apollo E@toc (Morning) on the island Tinias (vv. 684-693; Pasolini 1998c, 
p. 1327 speaks of the «appearance of Apollo» and «his adoration», i.e. precisely Note 36b. Book 
II) and, as mentioned just above n. 100, he consecrates the lyre on the altar erected by the heroes 


for Sthenelus (vv. 928-929). Finally, he saves the Argonauts from the Sirens (Ap. Rh. 4, vv. 903- 
909), plays the evening and day hymeneum for Jason and Medea at the Phaeacians (vv. 1159- 
1160; 1193-1195), converses with the Hesperides (vv. 1409-1423) and commands the offerings 
for the gods of Libya (vv. 1547-1549). It is notable that two thirds of the episodes in which 
Orpheus is involved have survived in Pasolini's Argonauts as a reward for other, much more well- 
known, non-Orphic events, such as the passage through the Symplegades or the trials to which 
Aeeta subjects Jason. 

Pasolini 1998c, pp. 1340, 1338. 

Pasolini 1998c, p. 1338. 

Pasolini 1998c, p. 1340. 

Pasolini 1998c, p. 1326. 

Pasolini 1998c, p. 1328 (italics mine). 

Pasolini 1998c, p. 1330 (italics mine). 

Pasolini 1998c, p. 1336 (italics mine). 

Pasolini 1998c, p. 1336. 

The adoption of a vocabulary compliant with ancient psychiatry in the fourth canto of the Aeneid - a 
terminology that seems to me inherited from Pasolini in the passages just transcribed and 
underlined - is well illustrated by Mazzini 1995. 

Cf. above, par. 0.4. 

Pasolini 1998c, p. 1325. 

Pasolini 1998c, p. 1328. 

Pasolini 1998c, p. 1332. 

Pasolini 1998c, p. 1338 (author's italics). 

Pasolini 1998c, p. 1343. 

Cf. Sotiropoulos 2019, pp. 297-301. 

App. Rh. 2, vv. 703-710: [...] In the wake of all the bishops / viston, a little bit of a bastard; — / 
Ilekois; long live they, anax, steamless étheirai, / long live undefiled; for so themis. Oiothi d’ avt) 
/ Lit® Koiogeneia filais Av yepoev Agdooet? ossia: "E tra gli Argonauti il nobile figlio di Eagro 
[scil. Orfeo] comincio il dolce canto, accompagnandolo con la cetra Bistonia: cantava come un 
tempo, sotto il petroso giogo del Parnaso, le frecce di Apollo uccisero il numinoso Delfine [scil. il 
serpente di Delfi, Pitone], and il dio was ancora un ragazzo senza pelo, ricciolino in pieno fiore. — 
Signore, forgive me: i tuoi capelli restano intacto, in fiore per semper: é legge divina. Unica Leto, 
la figlia di Ceo, te li carezza, con mani di madre’. Va notato come ai vv. 708-710 l’autocorrezione 
di Apollonio produca un testo in divinere, vagamente laboratoriale, cioé pure sul piano della 
forma consentaneo all’estetica dell’ultimo Pasolini? e, inoltre, che il passo é tratto dall’ episodio 
dell’epifania e del culto di Apollo Mattinale ricordato anche dall’Appunto 36b. Libro II (cfr. 
supra, n. 107). 

Pasolini 1998c, p. 1342. 


CONCLUSIONS. AN ANTI-HIERARCHICAL 
"FORCE OF THE PAST" 


During this extensive and complex survey of Pasolini's Greek-Latin 
sources, a famous passage has so far been omitted; a passage which, 
however, perhaps more than one would have expected to find: that is to say 
some verses of the Poesie mundane written in 1962 during the making of 
Mamma Roma, included in Poetry in the form of a rose but made famous 
and loaded with further meanings by reading by Orson Welles — voiced by 
Bassani — on the set of La ricotta. «I am a force of the Past. / My love is 
only in tradition»1. It is a text that 1s probably representative, as well as 
myself, of many other people dedicated in life and/or profession to authors 
who until a few decades ago often represented models of style and thought, 
teachers of truth essential for civilization or even , more simply, of the 
important sources for knowledge of the remote past. For Pasolini too, the 
classical tradition was all of this: referent of his own allusive art, an 
opportunity for reflection on his own writing and on the world, part of his 
personal historical conscience; as we have seen, however, it was also 
something else: even a precarious refuge in a world more open than 
twentieth-century Italy in sexual matters, alien to Catholic and bourgeois 
restrictions on identity and erotic life; and also a precarious refuge in a 
world attentive to the past more than, according to him, the Italy of 
anthropological mutation. On this last aspect it would be sufficient to reread 
the verses immediately following those just quoted: 

I come from ruins, from churches, 

from the altarpieces, from the villages 
abandoned on the Apennines or the Pre-Alps, 
where the brothers lived. 

I wander around Tuscolana like a madman, 
along the Appia like a dog without an owner. 
Or I watch the twilights, the mornings 

on Rome, on Ciociaria, on the world, 

like the first acts of Post-History, 

which J attend, by privilege of registry office, 
from the extreme edge of some age 

buried. Monstrous is who is born 


from the bowels of a dead woman. 
And I, an adult fetus, wander around 


more modern than any modern 
to look for brothers who are no longer there.2 


As we can see, the poet perceives himself as exiled in a world that is all 
aimed towards the future, towards a modernization regardless of what good 
is lost; he feels lost between prehistory and post-history. Only like a dog 
does he find himself walking with love through those ancient streets, full 
for him of classical or "Romanesque" echoes (see °)3: streets and 
archaeological remains portrayed with that same love in many shots of 
Mamma Roma. Yet, although words and verses of ours were also adopted 
by reactionary people (up to the extreme case of Casa Pound), neither his 
vision of the world nor, above all, his idea of the classic were reactionary or 
conservative: an idea that following deconstructionism and the cultural turn 
of criticism, today it has rightly been problematized and, in our specific 
field, it has recently been contested even by a leading expert on Pasolini 
such as Guido Santato and instead reconsidered with acumen by another 
milestone of same studies, Carla Benedetti; unlike Santato and like Walter 
Siti, Silvia De Laude and Benedetti herself, I believe that Pasolini is a 
classic, the important thing is to understand and establish what classicism 
was for him and in what terms he took part in it4. As a PhD in ancient 
sciences and son of a tradition of logocentric studies, the undersigned could 
be accused of bias: this is true to the extent that any scientific research, as 
Erich Auerbach already seems to suggest in the final pages of Mimesis5, is 
influenced by his own inclinations and personal interests; however, it 
should not be forgotten that the tradition in the name of which I, like 
Pasolini, speak, has produced the multiple results which, for the first time, 
have been lined up here: in other words, the data collected, perhaps in ways 
that some may seem too positivistic, i.e. heirs of the nineteenth-century 
Quellenforschung, but they nevertheless appear conspicuous and constitute 
a tangible reality that cannot be misunderstood, even if it can be profitably 
integrated by further perspectives, more up-to-date and theoretical than 
mine. All the classical "ruins" that Anne-Violaine Houcke's doctoral thesis, 
more than anyone else, has traced in the work of Ours6, as well as the many 
ancient poets protagonists of the present monograph: these signs of the 
"Past" are not, however, mere proof that this multimedia corpus fits fully 
into the Greco-Latin tradition, and therefore for this reason too Pasolini 
deserves the title of classic; they should also make us aware of the fact that, 


although in love with the Via Appia Antica like Lucilius (more than 
Horace)7, although a lover of dawns or dusks over Lazio like Virgil, or a 
biting dog like the Lucian Menippuss8, the poet-filmmaker is at the same 
time "more modern than any modern". This strong amplification, which 
sagaciously counterbalances the metaphysical-sacral capitalization of "Past" 
and the hyperbolic adverb "only", should remind us that those famous 
statements were conceived in the field of poetry, that is, of a discourse that 
has a different logic , and therefore should not be taken literally. To a 
minimal extent this research was able to do so because it had at its center a 
"narrow" part of Pasolini's transtextuality, the Greek-Latin, however it 
seems to me that even from the previous chapters we can grasp the breadth, 
even the multimedia and perhaps even the modernity of the Pasolini's 
library. In any case, anyone who knows him even without being a specialist 
already knows that he was not only passionate about Latin and Greek 
classics, nor about classics tout court, and indeed had a great curiositas 
which led him to generate such a protean and precursor to have been and 
rightly taken into great consideration by scholars of various linguistic- 
literary fields, as well as of postcolonial, queer, etc. inspiration. It may be 
obvious to remember it, but underlining that his love was not only in 
tradition, that it was not solely aimed at the past, turns out to be important at 
the conclusion of a work like the present one: it is fundamental in order not 
to make a similar error of perspective , albeit opposite, to that of those who 
do not recognize him as a classic for having given too much value to the 
elements of innovation and disruption present above all in the texts of the 
last fifteen years9; but highlighting that Greco-Roman classicism was only 
one of his many cultural horizons is fundamental above all to become aware 
of the relevance of his classicism. This is, in fact, the crucial point, which 
Benedetti has already highlighted in Pasolini against Calvino - even without 
discussing the theories and aesthetics of classicism, but of the tension 
between literary canon and anomie - and which these conclusions should 
reiterate in the following in light of the new evidence. 

I believe that the main unpublished result of this book, in its tendential 
diachrony and in its effort at "exhaustiveness", is that of having shown how 
Pasolini's idea of the classic rapidly evolved from a conventional, school 
stage, characterized by that « metaphysics of the original" in vogue in the 
years of his formation between Galvani and the University of Bolognal0, 


up to a final stage of conversely being free from the classicistic prevention 
according to which those who come chronologically first would have 
hierarchical superiority and even no longer being literary-centric given that 
already in the 1950s and increasingly in the last period the poet practiced 
anthropological, psychoanalytic, sociological, semiological readings, as 
well as systematically using a growing number of expressive codes: making 
films, re-adapting literary works (and even his own texts) onto the screen : 
like the verses just discussed) or producing icon-texts such as the Divine 
Mimesis and Petrolio/Vas. In short, the entire journey exposed here should 
have illuminated, I hope, the modernity of Pasolini's classicism. In this too 
he was far-sighted: in believing in a non-elitist and exclusive idea of the 
classic, indeed open to multiple influences; in a word, anti-hierarchical. He 
achieved this result through his own merit, that is, through the readings that 
he had the curiosity to undertake even during years in which he often lacked 
the time to retire and study as in his youth: and therefore, better said, thanks 
to the indirect meetings he had with Gramsci, De Martino, Thomson, 
Eliade, Frazer, Di Nola, Lévi-Strauss, the Frankfurts, Barthes, Eco, Propp, 
the Russian formalists, Foucault; and, if he had had time, perhaps he would 
have read and drawn food for thought from Edward Said too, as Luca 
Caminati suggested11. However, I believe that this merit is not only the 
result of this lively availability for continuous theoretical updating, as well 
as of that progressive opening up to artistic multimedia, and therefore of a 
partial harmony with the Zeitgeist, but even, although to a lesser extent, of 
the training which is the object of the present archaeology: the youthful 
uncertainty between the career of the writer and that, following in Longhi's 
footsteps, of the painter and art history scholar may also have counted, but I 
am convinced that the meeting with other great masters was more 
important, not inferior to Roberto Longhi; I am thinking in this case, more 
than Gallavotti and Coppola, of a Latinist like Alberto Mocchino, defined 
as "exceptional" both by two of Pasolini's classmates and by the principal 
Chiorboli12, and capable of writing with rigor on both classical and modern 
literatures and further broaden the horizon by discussing cinema and art in 
class before Longhi did. In essence, although Pasolini was formed in the 
midst of a furiously classicist season, between gatherings and Littorial1, 
between the Roman pages of Coppola and the screening of films such as 
Scipione l'Africano by Gallone and Olympia by Riefenstahl, at Galvani he 


certainly saw all There are some exceptions to the rule, erudite teachers not 
entirely compliant with current aesthetics: Alberto Mocchino, his teacher of 
Italian literature in I and II C between the years 1937 and 1939, is the most 
striking case13, but it would be unfair to remain silent about the fact that 
even Gallavotti and Coppola themselves knew how to cross the limits of 
classical studies, albeit only occasionally and cursorily. These exceptions, 
combined with the profound curiosity of the very young Pasolini, must have 
germinated, and when the literary theories and practices of the second half 
of the twentieth century began to innovate the literary panorama, they must 
have contributed to bearing fruit. 

After having illustrated the progressive genesis of this innovative idea of 
the classic through a selection of partly unobserved examples, the current 
monograph, purposely unbalanced on the production that is less read today 
because it is less contemporary, relaunches precisely among those who 
study literary contemporaneity the conviction that greatness of ours does 
not reside solely in the great experiments, in the overcomings and 
deconstructions of the last years of his life: that is, not only in highly 
studied texts such as the two mature works of the myth of Orestes (Pylades 
and Notes for an African Orestes), such as Petrolio/Vas , Salo and in general 
all its cinema and the entire old-"new theater"; not only in the idea of 
"impure" and "planned" literature (Benedetti), that is, of an open work, or, 
as the curators of the 2011 conference Jenseits Europas: Pasolini und das 
abendlandische Erbe (Luca Di Blasi, Manuele Gragnolati and Christoph 
Holzey), a «multistable» work in terms of the cultural identity of the West, 
and therefore also of the classical canon, in the same way as Wittgenstein's 
duck-rabbit or Rubin's vasel4; which is hidden, conversely, also among 
early works that today we risk unfairly neglecting: not among the juvenilia 
prior to the Poesie a Casarsa only partly published by Siti, but already in 
very early texts such as the 1942 plaquette and other verses then merged 
into The Best of Youth, such as the "Greek" tragedy I Turcs tal Friul, or in 
little-known works such as the lament prepared for Cecilia Mangini's 
documentary Stendali, and in many other works that do not strictly fall 
within the scope of this investigation . This is because Pasolini's classicism 
contains elements of modernity in almost all of its diachronic extension; 
and because, without wanting to reduce it to a single chromatic gradation, it 
is more homogeneous than it might seem at first glance: the book should in 


fact have demonstrated that, whatever the aesthetic judgments to be given 
to this immense corpus, in the texts of the In the 60s or 70s, ideas already 
conceived or uses already practiced remain - albeit sometimes with timidity 
- in the works of his youth; and before the end further constants will be 
highlighted. 

In essence, while recognizing the authority of the literary theories of 
recent decades, I have preferred to avoid both the seduction of the fragment 
and the focus on the works most in keeping with recent aesthetics and 
critical reflections or, to limit ourselves to the critical literature mentioned 
in the introduction, to point out individual works (Orestiade, Il boastone, 
Pilade, etc.) or a single and consolidated idea of classicism (Barbaric 
Greece illustrated by Fusillo), and I have instead preferred, without 
restorative purposes, without the presumption of wanting to exhaust the 
theme in question and without myths of scientific objectivity, an organic 
study of Pasolini's entire production conceived as a continuum and as a 
body of work, thus accepting the challenge launched by Siti at the end of 
the edition of Meridiani: that is to say the challenge of examining 
philologically, with the effort and the patience of the bookworm, a similar 
multimedia corpus refractory to staticity; therefore attempting this 
undertaking both outside the traditional watertight compartments (Pasolini's 
cinema, Pasolini's theatre, Pasolini the novelist, Pasolini the essayist, 
Pasolini the poet) and along paths that only a critically oriented editorial 
care like that of Siti could initiatel5. It is precisely by studying this 
macrotext that I was able to clarify my ideas about Pasolini and I began to 
recognize that Siti was fully right when he recognized his greatness in the 
incessant and protean creativity that, despite being the creator of extremely 
original and iconic texts (from La Migliore Giovani to Ragazzi of life, from 
the Gospel to Salo, from Orestiades to the "corsair" and "Lutheran" 
writings), has never coagulated around a single text, as instead happened in 
the case of Cervantes, Melville or Proust. This brought to light the 
imperfections of the article with which I began on the topic, dealing mainly 
with the dialogue column of Oedipus the King and Medea: above all the use 
of the term "anticlassicism"16, which today I prefer to correct to anti- 
hierarchical classicism; but it is precisely by considering this complete 
work as an organic macrotext much more extensive than what the author of 
Greece according to Pasolini was able to investigate that the classicism in 


question emerged in all its phases, varieties and constants: if the 
contradictory definition of classic anti-hierarchical can in broad terms be 
applied to almost all of the body of work, which emancipated itself around 
the age of twenty from fascist rhetoric - and this by virtue of the reported 
curiositas fueled by happy encounters in the same classrooms of 
conformism -, it seems however essential to recapitulate here the stages 
exemplified throughout the monograph; summarize in a few lines the 
complexity of the picture that was unknown until now: a synthesis which 
should therefore problematize and enrich the interpretation that Fusillo gave 
of texts similar and/or identical to mine (as well as that of those who wholly 
or mostly they followed). From this scheme, questions should also emerge 
that go beyond the critical literature mentioned in the introduction and 
which therefore provide food for thought to anyone who studies 
contemporary literature, not just the classical tradition. 

The zero stage of Pasolini's classicism is the scholastic one: zero, rather 
than first, because the birth certificate of Pasolini's great poetry corresponds 
to the overcoming of the fascist rhetoric and forma mentis which until 
recently had enclosed it like a suffocating cocoon; Poems in Casarsa, with 
in incipit the allusive Dedication to the sources of an idyllic Greece, was 
born from the ashes of The Borders, an anthology rich in a style, a 
vocabulary and an imagery that in the middle of the twentieth century now 
appeared, in the light of the various modernist poetics Italian and foreign 
(as well as Pasolini's own Friulian turn), antiquated, out of time. From 
1938, the year of the first "public" text (His Glory, a tragedy candidate for a 
regime certainty), to around 1942, his classicism was influenced by the 
delightful reading of neoclassical authors - not always imposed by the 
scholastic canon - and, obviously , from the high school and university 
education that I tried to reconstruct upstream, torn between Crocean neo- 
idealism and philological positivism - the latter approach which in 1963 the 
translator of Miles gloriosus defined as "puritan education" with expertise 
and excellent memory: alluding to a time to Gide's The Immoralist, in 
whose story ours had already been reflected since 1945, and to his own 
experience at Galvani and the Alma Mater17. Alongside the Greek and 
Latin authors canonized by the culture of the time (from Homer to Virgil, 
from the three tragedians to Terence, from the Greek lyric poets to Horace, 
from Plato to Lucian, from the Greek and Latin fabulists to Ovid, from 


Demosthenes to Cicero, and from Herodotus, Thucydides and extreme that 
Gilbert Highet had defined them as revolutionaries or, better, the «children 
of the age of revolution» 18: that is, after the euretes Winckelmann, Goethe, 
Holderlin, Alfieri, Foscolo, Leopardi; to which must be added the poets of 
the homeland on whom, together with Mussolini's writings and speeches, 
most of the literary histories and anthologies of the time concluded, Le. 
Carducci, Pascoli and D'Annunzio. All of these were not given prominence 
because, of phase zero, I was more interested in recreating the cultural 
environment than the literary one, and because the present research was 
based only on the texts published in the edition of Siti, which omitted many 
juvenilia: selection that would have affected my eventual count, 
condemning it to incompleteness; but I overlooked these great protagonists 
of the Western classical tradition, second only to the masters in the flesh, 
also because most of the monograph examines an idea of the classic, and its 
concrete translations, largely different from that of the cocoon: that is, what 
I have just defined as an anti-hierarchical "force of the Past", open to 
multiple radiations, free from the metaphysics of the original, and which 
will always remain dynamic starting from around 1942 until his death. 
However, just as Catholic education has placed roots in him that no Marxist 
and agnostic gospel has been able to completely eradicate, equally, those 
that some define as neoclassical, some romantic, and some revolutionary, 
combined with high school education and academic, have indelibly affected 
Pasolini's thought and art: among the stable acquisitions, which recur well 
beyond the zero phase, there are the need for a continuous comparison and 
in-depth study of classical culture; the sacred contemplation of Nature, 
consequent to the refuge in it as the seat, as well as of the divine, of the 
Beautiful and the Good, and therefore an ethical paradigm to be contrasted 
with those of the narrow materialistic world of the rampant bourgeoisie; the 
ideal of balance and aesthetic perfection; the rejection of a highly imitative 
poetry (baroque), subjugated by models both in the (mythological) 
imagination and in the forms, and therefore the preference for freedom of 
imagination; sexual freedom, obviously not in the terms of '68 but in the 
direction of pederasty19. Since this is a schematisation, a rationalistic effort 
at synthesis, it must immediately be specified that this first piece of the 
summary picture, like the following ones, does not fit perfectly into the 
textual reality analysed: as has just been said, neoclassical elements remain 


in the phase one, and even beyond; even some individual texts after 1942 
seem more in line with those of The Borders than with the Friulian 
production resulting from the famous plaquette reviewed by Contini: this is 
the case, for example, of the three Sapphic odes gathered in the Appendix to 
the Poesie collection published in 1945 in San Vito at the Tagliamento, or 
some passages from the essay The Names or the Cry of the Greek Frog. 
However, it should also be specified that none of the elements that remain 
remain unchanged, rather they are enriched by the context given by the new 
stage: thus, in phase one, the aesthetic search for pure form, due to the 
influence of a Parnassian like Pascoli, always more growing starting from 
the preparation of the degree thesis, it is significantly transformed; the poet 
from Casarsa focuses more on phonic research than on lexical and register 
research. Or: thanks to the actual stay in the maternal village, the 
contemplative escape into rural nature persists, losing the marked 
mythological virtuality of texts such as Oedipus at dawn, The Young Man 
of Spring or the unpublished Prima Poesia and Sogno, consulted at the 
Pasolini collection of Udine Joppi Civic Library and collected there in a file 
of texts presented in March 1941 to another fascist certainty (Prelitorials of 
poetry)20; and so this refuge gains in compensation on the level of 
expressionistic concreteness. That is, said in other words, there is a 
difference between the scenographic reconstructions of a Greek 
environment of the zero phase and the single, sudden mythical-symbolic 
figures of nature in Casarsi's poems and prose (be it Narcissus, Adonis or 
another character). 

We have therefore reached stage one of Pasolini's classicism, which from 
the collapse of fascism extends up to the threshold of the 1950s, when 
Pasolini was forced to abandon the country which he had nurtured until the 
sexual scandal of autumn 1949, despite the difficulties sown by Catholic 
and bourgeois hesitations, that homoerotic dream which is the subject of so 
many verses and prose. If the zero stage is enveloped by the heavy chrysalis 
of the scholastic canon, one sees the flickering of the first flights: some 
uncertain, others already certain and harmonious. The need for dialogue 
with classical, Latin and Greek authors (above all the bucolic and georgic 
Virgil, Aeschylus, the Greek lyric poets) does not disappear, even outside of 
pedagogical activity and the duties of a professor of literature; but at this 
stage Pasolini can broaden his horizons and delve deeper into those poets 


and writers who today have become the undisputed classics of twentieth- 
century modernism but whom fascist cultural policies had instead tried to 
hinder and because they were largely foreign, enemies, and because they 
did not compliant with those ideals of truth, beauty and virtue that could 
otherwise have been found in the Latin and Greek works and in their 
eighteenth-nineteenth century successors referred to above; it will be 
precisely the assimilation of one of these founding fathers of modernity, 
André Gide, that will divert the poet from Casarsa from the bucolic idyll in 
which he was lulled, urging him, like Michel in L'tmmoralista, read as early 
as 1945, to a strong rethinking of one's philological education and to an 
unruly vitalism. But there is not only the French Nobel, there are also 
Kavafis and Eliot, to remain among poets distressed by the influence of the 
ancient canon; and also other authors, Italian and otherwise, less 
representative of the classical tradition: Rimbaud, Jiménez, Ungaretti. The 
works created in these years, without precluding the recurrence of previous 
models, are in fact more indebted to poets of late romanticism (Pascoli 
above all) and modernism, as well as to the ancients. Some, at this temporal 
level, can only be considered fraternal authors, congenial to the post-fascist 
Pasolini, because they are unknown or only partially known (Valéry, 
Mallarmé, Pound); others, however, were as fundamental as the Puritan 
training received in previous years. However, more than names and 
individual influences, it is important here to focus on the peculiar elements 
of this new stage. First of all, the elusiveness: if the references to myth, 
literature or classical art were previously patent, to the point of bordering on 
pseudo-translation in one case and more often, instead, imitation, in phase 
one as in much of the two and three are elusive, sometimes even cryptic; in 
Translation from Alceo a world perceived as beautiful and true is recreated 
and exhibited, while in contemporary but already revealing verses of the 
new poetics such as Dedica, that same environment is shattered, broken 
down into fragments: replacing a compact and visible scenography, an 
evocative web of metaphors, symbols and allusions, which requires 
considerable hermeneutic commitment from the reader because the 
evocation is plurivocal, ranges between a greater number of models (from 
the classical to the Provengal tradition, from the Italian and modern classics 
to the symbolists, up to the hermeticism of Quasimodo), and because it is 
not random, but cult, that is, it is based on a culture that in the years of 


maturity may even appear impertinent, bulimic, however it appears to me to 
be more solid than that of the brotherly Pound, Valéry or other classics of 
the early twentieth century. . If originally the access to the classical 
imagination was therefore frontal, because the foundations of the Italy in 
which it was formed were apparently robust and firm, from this moment on, 
however, fascism collapsed and the whole of European civilization was 
thrown into serious crisis. from the massacre of the Second World War, 
especially in the verses, it is only laterally that we arrive at the myth and the 
Greco-Roman world: the perception and representation of reality are 
different, more exposed to restlessness, to death, and the specter of the 
incomparable fracture it will never fail, therefore not even in stages two and 
three, because, as is well known, Pasolini will not be persuaded by the 
magnificent and progressive fate of post-war reconstruction and 
development. Especially in phase one, classicism continues to be a driver of 
invention, even a refuge and opportunity for the search for Beauty (if not 
aesthetic perfection), but this new classicism does not have the clear-cut 
characteristics of zero, but rather the indefinite and multiple halo of dreams, 
sometimes ecstatic or cheerful, most often inhabited by sinister mythical- 
symbolic figures. Finally, one is a stage in which, in harmony with the new 
psychoanalytic and anthropological discoveries of the late nineteenth-early 
twentieth century, the myth slowly begins to acquire a hermeneutical- 
philosophical, critical depth, that is, to become an instrument of reflection 
and understanding. of reality, rather than ethical, operational - 
"revolutionary", as Highet would say -, or merely aesthetic, as it had been in 
the transition from the modern to the contemporary age and as, through the 
reversal brought about by fascist ideology (from freedom to oppression) , 
continued to be in Italy in the 1930s. The use that is made of Greek tragic 
theater in Casarsa is in this sense revealing: especially of Aeschylus, whose 
Persians are perhaps the main hypotext of I Turcs tal Fritl even if, in 
accordance with the poetics just summarized, evanescent, ghostly21. The 
Attic tragedy of the 5th century BC begins to be stripped of tunics and 
buskins (those of The Winged Ones and Oedipus at Dawn), "updated" (the 
historical, rather than mythical, time of the last fifteenth-century Ottoman 
invasion), contaminated with other theatrical forms and traditions (the 
sacred medieval) and, above all, would aspire to provide a moment of 
reflection on human destiny and the supernatural to the local community 


prey to the German-Republican occupation; these are approximately the 
same years in which Anouilh, with his modern rewritings of ancient dramas 
(Eurydice, Antigone), questions the Parisians about the war, asks questions 
similar to those that the tragic poets were already sowing among the demos: 
Pasolini did not know Anouilh nor then could he know it because he was 
displaced in a campaign in the countryside (Versuta), but even there he was 
equipped with a good collection of classics (perhaps the Teubnerian) and 
could reread those same tragedies that he had read at school and university 
from a changed: that of doubt, of the questioning of the self, of man, but 
contemporary man, not the Athenian man of the classical age as he was 
knowable through philological science. The Versuta of 1944 is not the 
Syracuse of 1960, there are more differences than similarities between the 
Friulian Aeschylus and that of the Tpi - I have already specified this in the 
first chapter -, however it is undeniable that both ideas of theater mark an 
advancement compared to to that of the adolescent period and of many 
stagings of ancient dramas in Italian theaters of the early twentieth century: 
no longer an esoteric cult and an end in itself, archaeological, but a 
representation that can be enjoyed by everyone (potentially) because it 
poses live problems without too many frills. From Giuseppe Bertolini, the 
youngest of the students of the Versuta school, we now know that Pasolini 
had initially tried to stage the Friulian tragedy by involving and activating 
the newly formed Academiuta22, and consequently, as I explain in detail in 
the essay just mentioned in the note , that the scholar had tried to arouse the 
reflection of his pupils on the gravity of the history in progress: not through 
a Clvic, progressive idea of theater - whether Athenian or Brechtian -, but 
with a "Dionysian" rite, mystical, not devoid of ghostly words that seem to 
escape understanding, yet accessible to anyone who understands Friulian 
and energetically aimed at directing emotions and thoughts on other themes 
par excellence (the divine and above all death) with threnodistic tones that 
will also remain in Pasolini's theater — in translation and not — mature. As 
anticipated, however, the shattering of the fragile bucolic-Casarsese idyll 
does not occur solely due to the progressive introduction of a Dionysian 
spirit into the Apollonian, but it is precisely one of the French playwrights 
of the early twentieth century who is the main "duke" in the direction of 
stage two: only that this second transformation occurs with the help of the 


novel The Immoralist, rather than Oedipus or the evil Prometheus 
chained23. 

Enzo Siciliano recalled in his analytical and well-informed biography of 
Pasolini that on 22 October 1949, during the interrogation in the barracks 
for the crime of corruption of minors and obscene acts in a public place 
accused of the young poet by an anonymous voice, he replied to the 
marshal that he had collected the testimony and started the investigation, 
candidly: that is, that he had been inspired by the 1947 Nobel Prize; of 
having attempted, at the village festival of Ramuscello, "an erotic and 
literary experience" similar to those that Gide recounts in the famous 
novel24. In addition to the influence of the French writer on our 
contemporary work, this episode testifies that at a certain point the poet 
from Casarsa must have chosen The Immoralist as his livre de chevet, first 
alongside and finally to the detriment of Tommase's Canti del Popolo 
Greco; even if the interest in popular poetry will remain throughout 
Pasolini's life and work, and with it other late-romantic traits will survive 
(as indelible as his Bolognese education), that reading must have played a 
decisive role in literary evolution and cultural that I am trying to 
reconstruct: because in the end, over the vision of Tommaseo and other 
nineteenth-century revolutionaries, that of the French Nobel prevailed, a 
vision not only full of pederasty and vitalism but heralding a metanoia only 
apparently secondary to that which occurred between stage zero and stage 
one. The immoralist is Michel, a child prodigy who already knew Latin and 
Greek well at the age of fifteen, who soon after learned Hebrew, Sanskrit, 
Persian and Arabic, and who finally, at twenty years, he would have 
managed to gain the full approval of historians, philologists and scholars of 
the College de France; The Immoralist is the story of his progressive 
metamorphosis from a precocious scholar to an enthusiastic young man 
who was finally overwhelmed by that life which had been denied to him as 
a child due to a rigid "Puritan education", in this case Huguenot (like the 
one given to Gide same)25: transformation triggered by the illness that 
strikes first Michel and then his wife Marceline and rekindled by the 
confrontation with his archaeologist colleague Menalca. As sometimes 
happens, literature not only has the power to arouse thought but also to 
change it and consequently change life, and precisely this, amplified by the 
definitive abandonment of the land "fountain of rustic love", must also have 


happened to the Friulian poet , with repercussions on his classicism found 
both in the declarations of intent of the prose shortly after his self-exile 
entitled Coleo di Samo and, above all, in the almost total void of "ancient" 
rewritings and allusions in the midst of the first Roman decade. The 
Pasolini of the 1960s owes Gide, on a formal and imaginary level, much 
less than the debt contracted towards individual other modernists, authors of 
the classical canon or scholars such as De Martino, Eliade or Bowra, and 
yet he probably owes him one of the key characteristics of his mature vision 
of the world and of art: that is, that search for shapeless, magmatic reality, 
which ultimately led him to say that he had continued in cinema what no 
longer seemed possible to him in written poetry or in prose; the inclusion of 
abnormal real life within the confines of fiction: the infringement of literary 
conventions, barriers that he found easier to break through through cinema. 
Already in the early days of his long stay in Casarsa, he had understood that 
it was not necessary to imitate, quote or even necessarily rewrite Virgil or 
Sappho to be their heir: already in a poet of the age of revolution such as 
Holderlin he could find the idea that was on the contrary, a communion of 
spirit is necessary; that it was essential to live as the life of the Greeks was 
then thought to be, rather than being pedantic, affected men of letters. But 
once he renewed his poetics according to twentieth-century modernism, it 
was Gide who finally reminded him of that lesson already intuitable in 
Hyperion26, stripping it of those good intentions that Leopardi would later 
define as illusions and filling it instead with a disenchantment as lucid and 
cultured as it was energetically vital. , rebel, iconoclast: never, in any case, 
anti-classical, because both in style and content and in his life Gide 
considered himself an ancient in all respects - and without a doubt today we 
can consider him one of the protagonists of the twentieth-century classical 
tradition, as Pasolini. Another "ancient" author who has now become a 
giant of the twentieth century more than Gide himself must have 
contributed to this revolution, which did not change the substance of 
Pasolini's classicism but made the innovative features that had already 
emerged since 1942 more extreme. : Kavafis, from whose first Italian 
anthology the young poet drew multiple and prolific ideas during the 
writing of Amado mio, which began in Casarsa and resumed in the early 
days in Rome and which had therefore crossed the reading of 
L'tmmoralista; like the French writer, the Alessandrino also did not share 


the idealistic vision of ancient Greece that Foscolo, Tommaseo and many 
other nineteenth-century poets had. Furthermore, for questions of language 
and cultural traditions (as well as poetics), Kavafis could not only pierce the 
veil of romantic lies, but present himself as a sort of living reincarnation of 
Callimachus or a Hellenistic epigrammatist rather than a mere epigone of 
Alexandrian poetry ; and a very sensitive poet like Pasolini, as we have 
seen, did not take long to intuit this at the first meeting, and then drew the 
extreme consequences from it in Petrolio/Vas27. In short, if Pasolini's post- 
fascist classicism can already be defined as modern, although late compared 
to the artistic-literary fervor of France, and even if fruitful impulses towards 
an already "anthropological" vision of the antiquity, a maturation that was 
so rapid and promising, however, remained timid until the threshold of the 
1950s, held back on an intellectual level precisely by the residues of an 
idealism which only became extinct after the progressive assimilation of 
Gide (and Kavafis). 

We have therefore arrived at stage two, which broadly extends from the 
end of the 1950s to the beginning of the 1970s. Despite the radical nature of 
the change just summarized, as Pasolini himself reminded the theater critic 
Aggeo Savioli and the spectators of II] boastone, the philological culture of 
the origins could not be completely erased; indeed, the increasingly 
multifaceted author of the 1960s always continued to draw on it: until his 
death; and even updating the personal library both with other ancient poets 
and, especially, with the new science meanwhile produced around their 
universe. Generally speaking, the hiatus between the two philologies is of a 
teleological order: while the first aims at an approximation to the world in 
question, because it still seems to represent a desirable place, seat of eternal 
values, of a truly human civilization, on the contrary the second philology 
distances itself from that world, although not without ambivalent residues 
of a Hellenic dream (for example in the final sequence of the epilogue of 
Oedipus the King); the second breaks the veil of youthful illusions, 
attempting to enter materialistically into the historical and anthropological 
reality of classicism for above all creative and critical purposes. Pasolini's 
vision of the Greek-Latin canon in the 60s and 70s is political and poetic at 
the same time, as well as related to his definitive conversion to pagan eros: 
especially in the context of the theater (the seven tragedies discussed in the 
chapter 5 and the translations covered in chapter 4) classical philology is at 


the service of life, personal life but even more so collective life; that is, it 
aspires to an improvement in the social conditions of the majority, an 
advancement that can only take place from below and through the 
redistribution of intangible goods, that is, of culture, of critical thinking, of 
the living and current questions that can arise from reading the classics 
ancients: therefore a progressive, left-wing philology. An idea of philology, 
as well as art, which in the very last years of stage three will also be 
undermined - but never annihilated - by a cynicism and an incipience of old 
age that will make it appear idealistic, unrealizable, condemned to the 
failure of growing homologation. This new science of the text has not 
always produced eminently political results like Notes for an African 
Orestiad, nor is it in itself the quintessence of the originality of phase two of 
Pasolini's classicism, but rather the assumption that made it possible for the 
butterfly to fly very high. First the break in Syracuse with the 
archaeological imagination of classical Italian representations; then, on the 
world stage, the one with the similar reconstructions of Greece on the 
cinema screen, explicitly in Oedipus Rex and Medea, implicitly in two 
films generated by the theatrical laboratory started in 1966 by the 
reinterpretation of the tragedians (Teorema, Porcile); finally, the attempt to 
decolonize the ancient and to deconstruct the conventional idea of a 
finished work carried out by the Notes for an African Orestiad: all these 
powerful innovations have made Pasolini's classicism truly "more modern 
than any modern", a forerunner of the current lines cultural and exemplum 
rather than continuation of exemplary innovations of others (Parisian, 
mainly). For the first time, this monograph should have clarified that this 
did not happen ex abrupto or only due to dowsing, intuitive skills, but also 
through the work of the hidden side of the coin illuminated by Fusillo and 
in the critical literature he descended from: through the work of the secret 
side of barbaric Greece , that is, thanks to that great thirst for knowledge, 
that need for continuous in-depth study that we felt since his earliest years 
in the wake of the masters Mocchino, Gallavotti and Coppola and the 
eighteenth-nineteenth century poets referred to. This continuous tracing of 
Pasolini's modernity back to his training and the efforts of his studies, 
naturally, is not intended to overshadow either the impertinence of many 
readings of those years, nor the declared and effective break between 
Pasolini as a filmmaker and Pasolini as a writer; it only intends to be an 


invitation not to forget that not everything had been lost despite the depth of 
the transformation: that, in short, it is really possible to read his entire 
mature classicism according to Rubin's vessel, that is, depending on the 
perspectives of observation and the aspects taken into consideration, now 
explosive, now conservative, as well as now Dionysian, now Apollonian - 
or, to quote the same Pasolini antithesis dear to Fusillo as, further upstream, 
to Fortini and Santato, now dreamlike-visceral now luminous-intellectual. 
Following Fusillo, Pantelis Michelakis correctly glimpsed in the poet- 
filmmaker the initiating director of a highly original intersemiotic 
translation of the Greek myth and world, fertile in thought and full of 
different successors (from Kakoyannis of the Trojan Women and Iphigenia 
to von Trier of Medea, from the Triana of Oedipus the mayor to the 
Harrison of Prometheus28), however the scholar forgets to point out that 
this undeniable break with the previous and contemporary peplum versions 
of antiquities, right inside the celluloid itself of Oedipus the king and 
Medea, contains the opposite: that is, a text in translation of the tragedians 
which, although understood in a profoundly changed perspective from that 
prevailing in the Bolognese classrooms (i.e. driving emotions and thought 
instead of science), and although reduced to the bare bones, is nevertheless 
cited in the dialogue columns of those films with its literary depth and is 
accompanied by cult iconographic choices (from the infulae of the prologue 
of Sophoclean Oedipus Rex to the royal turreted crown which intersects 
near-eastern and classical tradition; from the offering for Charon to the very 
wide-brimmed headdresses attested in Oedipal depictions of Greek 
ceramics). That this truly multistable poet does not abstain even in phase 
two from a profound reading of the classics (philological, I mean; not just 
creative), is not only proven by the intrinsic contradictoriness 
(monstrosity?) of famous works, both imitated and studied; another great 
example comes from Lucilius' Nachleben in the verses investigated, here, in 
the second chapter: a further example of the idea that to be classic one must 
first of all live (!) classicism, or, to say it with a little poetic license, offer 
one's body to the reincarnation of the ancients, as Kavafis had done with 
Callimachus, Gide with Theocritus. Finally, both the "Lucilian" poems of 
the early 1960s and the Menippean ones of the latter represent yet another 
metamorphic path which in the final years of Petrolio/Vas will lead to the 
last stage: they represent a sort of torrent swollen by the influx of ancient 


satirical and Menippean authors such as Lucilius, Petronius, Seneca, 
Lucian, and perhaps it also originated from an irreverent iconoclast like 
Gide; a torrent that further demonstrates the salient 
complexity/"monstrosity" of the classic Pasolini, capable of hosting within 
itself the spirit of tragedy and satirical spirit, restlessness and mockery: no 
longer just the sense of fracture, loss, chaos, but also the 'nihilistic energy of 
the cynical bite. The rewritings of a poet like Lucilius constitute a unicum 
in post-classical literature, however this emergence of a strongly ironic 
vein, of a satire finally exemplified on the Lucianean paradigm, proves to 
be late both in the context of Pasolini's life and in that of literary history 
Western, because the Cocteau of the 1920s and 1930s had already come to 
conceive a similar deconstructive vision of reality with classic works such 
as Orpheus and The Infernal Machine: and this, if we keep in mind that the 
tragic side of the production of the 1920s 60 just summarized has led on the 
contrary to some precursory results, it seems the definitive confirmation of 
the inextricable complexity of the "adult fetus". Of all of Pasolini, of 
course, but in particular of the protean phase of phase two and phase three 
(which constitutes a sort of appendix, exploded with the famous summa 
work). 

Is he the author of an original, non-aligned avant-garde or is he deep down 
a traditional, almost nineteenth-century poet-vote, to the point of finally 
allowing himself to be seduced by the idea of the sublime Right? Mannerist 
or militant writer? Is he an aesthete or an eater of reality? Classic or post- 
modern? Or refractory to any classification? These are some of the 
questions that critics have asked themselves when faced with the monstrum. 
The question that seems to arise from my investigation is different because 
the present visual angle is peculiar and new, but not incommensurable 
compared to the previous ones: does the classic Pasolini live on income or 
does he live on the latest metamorphoses? I believe that the analysis 
provided by the seven chapters and the final scheme tell us that it lives on 
both, just as already in 1977 Giampaolo Borghello had suggested to us that 
the "unstable" geometry of this author - a geometry that today, after the 
Jenseits Europas conference, we can define it as "multistable" - it 
contemplates the opposites of the humanistic tradition and the ambiguous 
"biological pleasure of existing, of total availability to every fragment of 
reality", that is, the opposite of frenetic, narcissistic vitality29; and I believe 


they suggest that when faced with what is out of the ordinary it is preferable 
to equip ourselves with a perspective different from the usual one, that is, 
with a clear, univocal definition. Why isolate a single truth in an author par 
excellence who is ambivalent and continually journeys along eccentric and 
unpaved roads (and what's more, as demonstrated by Siti and partly here 
too, incapable of placing certain boundaries between his own papers; which 
intersects projects; interrupts them, resumes them, converts them)? I believe 
that the most that can be done is, with the approximation of any rational 
system - which can only partially tame the complexity of life and of 
plurivocal objects such as literary works -, isolate the stages of this 
immense body-work and discuss these individual phases, always keeping in 
mind the overall evolution, the before and after. In essence, the answer that 
can be given here to the question about the monstrosity of our work is to 
reiterate and try to illustrate this monstrosity, relating it to the various pieces 
of this surprising painting (and which, like a mannerist painting, it 1s right 
that it partly escapes understanding ). Therefore, in reference to the 
evolutionary stage most dear to those who study classical reception (two), it 
can be said that Pasolini's great modernity is limited to the tragic side, but 
that it paradoxically feeds even on his "backwardness": only a tradition as 
classical as the Italian could invent two films that soon became exemplary 
by staging part of the ancient dialogues on the screen without almost any 
modern verbal addition and by recoding iconographies of the "Past" with a 
creative philology. Pasolini did not live in Paris at the beginning of the 
twentieth century, therefore it should not be surprising that the previous 
stages and phase two itself suffer from some cultural delay; once he had 
assimilated the innovations of others and once he had retraced them with 
his own vision of the world and with his own wealth of experiences, as soon 
as history presented him with a rare opportunity in a less peripheral city 
than Bologna and Casarsa (i.e. the golden age of Italian cinematography: 
which in the end, by one of the many ironies of fate, consecrated together 
with him the Rimini native who had rejected him in 1960, Fellini), the 
expert butterfly was able to grasp it and take flight: up to the cosmos. I am 
alluding to the penultimate sequence of La rage, a poetic-filmic work that 
we already know from the third chapter and which now allows us to 
summarize the essence of this crucial stage two; the sequence is that of 
Gagarin's orbital flight, only shortly after the mourning over the death of his 


"little sister" Marilyn, that is to say the child Aphrodite who did not kill 
herself with an overdose of drugs but was killed by a drug company 
insensitive "brothers", only capable of using its originally perfect beauty to 
the point of destruction (such because it is humble, naive: pure30). Even if 
Anger, as I said in the third chapter, tangentially falls within the object of 
my book (that is, more than for its "tragic" structure, for some themes: such 
as the intimate, fragile, very human Marilyn who has become a symbol of 
the stupid, fearful but above all beautiful antiquity); nevertheless, this 
unsettling example of poetic cinema, which makes one think of another 
atypical film rightly interpreted as «threnody for a broken dream»31 — «the 
dream of a thing, Pasolini himself would say when faced with Prometheus 
by Tony Harrison —, it seems to me the closest thing that exists, in concrete 
terms, between two contemporary classics/classicists such as Harrison and 
Pasolini: both extraordinarily multimedia poets; both poet-philologists 
skilled in marrying artisanal attention to form with inclusive 
communication; both progressive without ever running the risk of losing 
real contact with the latter; both fervent and committed readers of the 
ancient classics without prejudices about other literary traditions. Harrison, 
whose name is immediately associated with the brilliant Prometheus and 
other films in verse, seems to me to be the right seal for this second stage: 
for the first time, after Holderlin, after Quasimodo, after Kavafis, after 
Gide, it is no longer a question of models for Pasolini, but rather of a 
multifaceted living poet who undoubtedly had and has Pasolini as a model; 
certainly the director of Oedipus Rex, Theorem, Porcile, Medea, Notes for 
an African Orestiad, perhaps also that of La rage, which ends with the hope 
- today truly, in part, fulfilled - that at least «the streets of heaven / let them 
be paths of brotherhood and peace"32. 

The last stage of Pasolini's classicism is reached precisely through 
asceticism, as well as through further metamorphosis: not a simply 
technological, cosmonautical ascension, nor a common _ animal 
metamorphosis like the previous ones; in the phase that revolves around 
Petrolio/Vas and which could also seem like a continuation of the late 
empire because all the classical authors present here are in reality post- 
classical (Apollonius Rodio-Kavafis, Petronius, Lucian), we instead witness 
the post-modern transformation of the colorful volatile insect in a ghost 
vessel capable of levitating to the Moon and from there, with Lucian and 


futuristic panopsia, criticizing and laughing at the world33. If the '60s are 
still marked by frustrations of political utopias and by a moving militancy, 
capable of producing heartfeltly proactive endings such as those of La rage 
and Notes for an African Orestiade, in the last four years of life, for those 
who want to believe the partisan reading that Trevi gave of Petrolio/Vas, 
ours experiences a mystical initiation that leads him to no longer be moved 
by the sky like the poet Gagarin of 1963, but rather, with a lynx eye and a 
beastly bite, to give in himself definitive incarnation to the beloved classics, 
in line with the Roman turning point overseen by Gide. The nihilism of 
these years is not absolute, as several pages of the work-summa still testify 
(or, in Salo, the raised fist of a young man who does not give in to genocide 
and indifference), but it continually snakes around and does something still 
living body of classicism, a playful infernal device (therefore not one but 
another life), in which tragic tones are no longer welcome, but only the 
perception of disorder, of the fracture associated with them. The original 
pederasty changes into Dionysism and the performance of sexual identity, 
the critical spirit of stage two in open deconstruction, the forms become 
increasingly inclusive with respect to the chaotic vitality of the world; but 
the desire to delve deeper into the classical tradition always remains solid. 
This last desire remains at the basis of Pasolini's classicism in all its four 
evolutionary stages, but it is not the only ever-recurring characteristic. 
There is the one on which the conclusions have opened, that is, the 
willingness to integrate the fascist cult for Rome and Greece with the 
reading of contemporary poets, attested since the Note published in April 
1942 on the Gioventu Italiana del Littorio and which in The adult will 
become an anti-hierarchical refusal of classicist selectivity. Furthermore, 
there is the antithesis, to which we can connect the concepts of syneciosis 
(Fortini), mannerism (Citati, Bazzocchi), multistability (Di Blasi, 
Gragnolati, Holzey): for example, within the same stage films such as 
Oedipus Rex and Medea, which aim to trigger reflections on the 
contemporary world mainly through the earthy, desert-like depth of Greek 
myth, through the iconographic and also textual violence of archaism, and 
Teorema and Porcile, which instead actualize the ancient spirit of tragedy in 
completely different spaces and using more elusive structures, without 
verbal citations, but to generate similar thoughts34. Finally, despite the 
variety of hypertextual cases discussed throughout this book: rewritings in 


terms of transformation and rewritings in terms of imitation; variety to 
which must be added both the semiotic one: translations from ancient 
languages (Greek and Latin) to modern languages (Friulian, Italian, Roman 
dialect) and intersemiotic translations (cinematic transpositions and 
theatrical stagings); both the transtextual variety itself (in addition to 
hypertexts, intertexts such as quotations, allusions, reminiscences, and 
metatexts such as declarations, notes or actual essays/reviews); despite this 
great variety, and despite the fact that in the last two stages the derision and 
obscene laughter take on increasing weight, the regime of Pasolini's 
rewritings of the ancient remains serious: it does not seem playful or 
satirical to me. That is, he does not create parodies, disguises, pastiches or 
caricatures against the classics such as the iconoclastic rewritings of Pietro 
Aretino or Cocteau (or, further upstream, Petronius); it does not carry out a 
desecrating reversal of ancient authors, not even of the uncongenial epic 
poets35. Pasolini's attacks are aimed at some aesthetics and rhetoric of the 
classics, never at the classics themselves. And this is because it is 
substantially foreign to comic parody: even when it converts to various 
practices of laughter (the mystical one and especially the cynical- 
Menippean one), it is a sarcastic and angry laugh, like Persio: mockery 
rather than laughter, and it must disturb, shake readers and spectators; do 
not shake them and at the same time cheer them up, entertain them. Both 
because the classics are ruins and must be protected with love: the same 
with which "mangiareality" takes up the Parco degli Acquedotti in Mamma 
Roma; the same love with which the poet observes, in Virgil's footsteps, the 
sunrises and sunsets over Lazio. Therefore, the ancient poets remain a 
source of literature even in the stage most in conflict with some secular 
conventions such as completeness or organicity, most inclusive towards the 
magma of life: and not only the model of models, the most classic classic of 
all serious classic (Luciano), but even an author only recently read like 
Apollonio Rodio; which should provide us with further confirmation of the 
validity of terms already advanced by critics such as "multistable" 
(depending on whether one considers the side refractory to tradition or the 
monstrously compliant one), "hybrid"36 and contradictory, both in the 
sense of the oxymoron how much of the antithesis; and therefore of the fact 
that to interpret his complete work it is necessary to escape the constraints 
of Aristotelian logic. 


From school classicism to the Hellenic-Friulian idyll, from the multiple 
tragic rewritings of maturity to the cynical skeleton who in recent years 
wanders around more similar to Menippus than to the Sibyl of Petronian 
memory, the ancient poets and their tradition never constitute for Pasolini a 
mere dress, they are not first and foremost aesthetic, as they were for 
D'Annunzio; if anything, they seem to be the framework on which they rest 
both part of his giant body of work - all of it, if we also add the medieval 
classics, the modern ones and the Scriptures - and his identifying thought 
("I am a force of the Past") , his conscience as a professor capable of 
communicating to his student the many ways in which humanity has 
presented itself in the world, in history; to communicate them both in the 
flesh and in writing, but in both cases with the personal and direct passion 
of a Socratic encounter: that is, the conscience of him as a master. And 
therefore, even from the extreme edge of some buried age, that is, even 
reading Petrolio/Vas or seeing Salo, even in the looming sunset of 
civilization, the Greek and Latin classics continue to illuminate the path, 
like the extinct stars of Palamas37. They deserve to be loved deeply, and 
defended with the means available: embarking them on a ghost-ship ready 
to be launched much further than the Moon, towards the other Earth called 
in Oil/Vas Takaita, with the hope that they give humanism others to post- 
human universes, or even just continuing to talk about it with insight and 
sincerity. Between 1960 and 1965 Pasolini assiduously wrote a column in 
the communist magazine Vie Nuovi, and in September 1962 a Turin reader 
called him to express his opinion on the question of teaching Latin in 
middle schools, a current topic at the time because parliament was 
discussing whether whether knowledge of Latin was appropriate or not for 
such a large number of children: while left-wing intellectuals were largely 
in favor of the renewal of educational programs and right-wing ones tended 
to defend the status quo, the poet-filmmaker upset these positions by taking 
an original defense of Latin. According to him, Latin must not only be 
loved and defended, it must be redeemed in its authentic historical value, 
different from what the right looks at: 

Even with many uncertainties, if I had to give my vote on the teaching of Latin in middle school, 

I would be for yes. I would be for yes, but evidently in anticipation of a radical school reform. 


Because, this being the case, the Latin that is taught in school is an offense against tradition. It is 
the Latin of petty-bourgeois, academic respectability: criminal, in short. Under all the television, 


hovering atrociously, there is this Latin: a small, miserable privilege of culture. But Latin isn't to 
blame. The fault lies with history, which is taught in schools, or with literature, which is taught in 
schools, or with science, which is taught in schools. Ours is a petty-bourgeois republic, whose 
ruling class is in reality, with respect to tradition, in words venerable, in deed sacrilegious. Look at 
what building speculation has made of Rome, i.e. the ruling class that knows Latin and glorifies 
the past (a Roman nobleman recently declared: I don't read modern authors, I read Dante!). And 
look at what neo-capitalism is doing in Northern Italy: a modernization that makes the classic 
forms of life unrecognizable and monstrous, without giving anything new in their place other than 
economic well-being and mass culture! Now I feel a deep sense of anger against the sacrilegious 
action, towards the past, that is, our history, of the traditionalist and cynical ruling class. I would 
defend Latin, angrily, against his lying defense. We must know and love our past, against the 
speculative ferocity of the new capitalism, which loves nothing, respects nothing, knows nothing. 
The poor middle school Latin is a first, minimal means of knowledge of that history of ours that 
capitalist ferocity tries to mystify, making it its own. It is therefore, in my opinion, a mistake to 
want to abolish the teaching of Latin: a mistake like any tactic. The chessboard of the struggle is 
immense and complex: Latin is only apparently a weapon of the enemy...38 


In this way the classical tradition is relaunched against a false and ignorant 
traditionalism; against those who take possession of a common good by 
leveraging a misrepresentation that is aimed at mere economic gain. The 
Pasolini who films Mamma Roma, who writes the Poesie mondane, who 
translates Plautus' Miles gloriosus, who intervenes in the press, continues to 
tell us that defense and love are not enough: the ancient classics must be 
stripped of their original nucleus hierarchical, elitist, both of stolid and 
conniving appropriations. 

Pasolini 2003a, p. 1099 = Worldly poems, V, vv. 22-23. 

Pasolini 2003a, p. 1099 (vv. 24-39). 

I integrate «only» also on the basis of the comparison with the first and last of the verses of the 
testament, from Trasumanar and organiser: «Solitude: you have to be very strong / to love 
solitude; [...] / [...] / There is no dinner or lunch or satisfaction in the world, / worth an endless 
walk through the poor streets, / where one must be wretched and strong, brothers of dogs" (vv . 1- 
2, 44-46; Pasolini 2003b, pp. 118-119). 

See Santato 2017, which on pp. 14-15 cites Benedetti 1998, pp. 9-13 among the arguments in support 
of his thesis; the title of the paragraph with which Benedetti's far-sighted monograph opens (Why 
Pasolini is not a classic) does not, however, summarize the idea of the author herself, but rather a 
widespread perception at the time in which that book was written, and exacerbated by the 
diatribes about the publication of Petrolio/Vas, but which the scholar fortunately managed to 
counteract: that is, that all of Pasolini's production most in conflict with the literary aesthetics of 
the second half of the twentieth century was not considered poetry or literature tout court and that, 
to a greater or lesser extent, only the works of the 40s and 50s were worthy of being read and 
studied. It is because of the great potential for incomprehensibility of works different from all the 
others, both previous and contemporary ("monstrous"), that Pasolini, otherwise by Calvino, was 
frequently excluded from the circle of literature and consequently, still in the 1990s , could not 
aspire to be defined as a classic of the last century; but Benedetti has provided the right 
interpretative keys both to the skeptics and above all to the curious and well-disposed critics, keys 


then useful for starting to tune in to the wave frequency of purposely non-compliant texts such as 
Petrolio/Vas, La Divina Mimesis, Trasumanar and organising. or the various Film Notes and 
which have remained fundamental today: it is true that in the end the critical effort of Benedetti 
1998 proposes this revolutionary idea of ("impure") literature as a non-normative paradigm for 
the new millennium, that is, as the path to a strong postmodern literature , free from the laws of 
the cultural industry, but several times throughout the monograph the scholar shows how much 
Pasolini wanted to appear, despite his rebellion, ancient and related to tradition, especially the pre- 
modern one (see e.g. Benedetti 1998, pp. 41 -44). In short, it is true that Benedetti 1998, unlike 
the publishers of the complete work, never openly defined Pasolini as a classic, but this can be 
inferred by reading it in its entirety (at least in the sense of classic of postmodernity). In any case, 
even regardless of this last monograph, the theses of Santato 2017 are not convincing: both 
because today the climate has changed compared to the 90s and ours has been canonized not only 
by the Meridians - as the scholar points out - but also by the growing attention reserved for him in 
the places that are increasingly representative of the canon (schools and, even more so, 
academies); and above all because, perhaps unaware of the history of the most recent classical 
tradition, the Italianist masters a single idea of the classic, the conventional and reductive one 
(perfection, selectivity, imitation, conformity to genres) against which Pasolini himself has 
actually clashed since as a young man, but not with an iconoclastic or "anticlassicist" spirit, but 
with a differently classicist spirit - as I hope to clarify in the following of these conclusions, but as 
has already been suggested by Bazzocchi 2017, pp. 46-48. 

Cfr. Auerbach 1994, pp. 332-333. 

Thesis winner in 2013 of the XXIX Prize announced by the Cineteca di Bologna for degree and 
doctoral theses on the life and work of Pasolini (and unfortunately remained unpublished): 
Houcke 2012. 

Cf. above, par. 2.2. 

Cf. para. 6.2. 

Even if Santato certainly cannot be reproached for having neglected the production of his youth, 
having actually been one of the first and most attentive interpreters, it must be recognized that in 
the speech presented at the Maratea 2015-1975 conference: Pasolini contemporary classic, then 
published in The eleventh volume of Studi Pasoliniani focuses on the "impure" Pasolini, more 
than Benedetti herself. 

Cf. Fusillo 2014, p. 24. 

Cf. Caminati 2007. 

Thus wrote the principal of the Galvani High School on 5 May 1939 in an evaluation form for the 
professor. Mocchino who I was able to consult at the Historical Archives of the University of 
Trieste (the university where he taught starting from the 1946-1947 academic year): «Didactic 
effectiveness: very much. For acumen, doctrine, measure and artistic sensitivity, for the art of 
awakening minds, of accustoming them to reflect. Everything was excellent, lessons, questions, 
written essays, programmes" (asut, personal file of the teacher Mocchino Alberto, report by the 
principal Ezio Chiorboli a. s. 1938-1939, p. 3). Both Franco Farolfi, one of Pasolini's best friends 
(as a teenager), and Agostino Bignardi, like Farolfi, a classmate of the poet (but, moreover, at 
university: like Pasolini, he graduated in Italian Literature, agreeing with the thesis with Carlo 
Calcaterra): see Farolfi 1976 and Bignardi 1982, pp. 60-61. 

On which cf. Cerica 2020b, pp. 30-34. 

Cf. Di Blasi 2012, pp. 8-9. 

See Siti's concluding essay in Pasolini 2003b, pp. 1899-1944, but also the one that opens the 
Meridiani in Pasolini 1998b, pp. ix-xcii. 

Cf. Cerica 2013, pp. 295-297. 


See the open letter to the director of I'Unita (16.XI.1963), in which not only the detachment from the 
philological acrimony of his youth emerges, but also the opposite influence of this training on a 
work, II boastone, which we tend to consider as a mere work of invention rather than philological 
creation: Pasolini 2001b, pp. 1225-1226. 

Cfr. Highet 2015, pp. 355-360. 

For this as for the subsequent summaries I benefited from a book which, although outdated in some 
aspects, remains very valid even in the opinion of the most recent critics: Highet 2015, pp. 355- 
436. 

Vincenzo Joppi Civic Library of Udine, Pasolini papers collection, ms fp. 4522 1 (ex A), pp. 2-4. 
Description of the fund is present in Trevisan 2019, pp. 130-133. The texts can now be read in 
Pasolini 2022, pp. 187-196. 

For details see Cerica 2020a. 

Statement released on 18 February 2020 on the occasion of the celebratory ceremony of the seventy- 
five years since the foundation of the Academiuta di Lenga Furlana, held in Casarsa della Delizia 
in the council room of Palazzo Burovich. 

For the summary of the first stage I took some ideas from Highet 2015, pp. 501-540. 

Cf. Siciliano 2015, pp. 158-161. 

Cf. in particular Gide 1966, pp. 47-52 (part I, par. VI). 

Like the Gidian novel, Hyperion is also still present in what remains of the Casarsese library between 
Rome and Florence: cf. Chiarcossi-Zabagli 2017, pp. 16-17. 

Cf. above, par. 6.3. 

Cfr. Michelakis 2001, pp. 247-253. 

Cf. Borghello 1977, pp. 11-28. 

Cf. above, par. 1.5, no. 275. 

Hall 2002, p. 139. 

Below I transcribe Gagarin's entire speech in verse to the Russian nation from the dialogue column of 
the film (where it is read, like Mamma Roma's poem, by his friend Bassani): «I return from the 
cosmos, comrades. / My humble experience as a technician / now summarizes what will be yours, 
/ that of your enemies, / that of political leaders / and that of poets. // From up there, comrade 
Khrushchev, / everyone was my brother, / bourgeois and workers, / intellectuals and sub- 
proletarians, / Russians and Americans! // I know, comrade Khrushchev, / that it was an illusion of 
the eyes, / and that even more immense / and irremediable, / was the abyss between us / flying in 
the cosmos, / and the billions of miserable people / clinging to the earth / like desperate insects. // 
Therefore the roads to heaven / must be roads of brotherhood and peace: / telling you this is my 
last and greatest duty. / Because, comrades and enemies, / politicians and poets (!), / the 
Revolution wants only one war, / the one within the spirits / who abandon / the old, bloody roads 
of the earth to the past». 

On this extraterrestrial vision, see, in Petrolio/Vas, Note 102a entitled L'Epoché: story of a cosmic 
flight, in which the true story is told - at the reception at the Quirinale discussed in par. 6.2.3 — is 
one of Luciano's images of Ours: Pasolini 1998c, pp. 1702-1712. Apart from the insistence on the 
satirical virtue of sight, in particular of aerial sight (a virtue typical of various works by Luciano), 
Note 102a derives from Luc. VH 1-4, the proem in which the author, about to tell his own story, 
makes fun of the unnoticed reader and literary conventions by discussing truth and lies. 

On this antithesis cf. Lake 2020. 

On the concepts of transtextuality, intertextuality, metatextuality, hypertextuality and the serious, 
satirical and comic regimes, see Genette 1997, pp. 3-36. 

Cf. Benedetti 1998, pp. 46-48. 


I am alluding to the fifth canto of The Gypsy's Dodecalogue (1907), a poem by the neo-Greek Kostis 
Palamas; in particular to the "Nietzschean" speech that the protagonist of the poem addresses to 
the Byzantine scholars fleeing from Constantinople on the day of the conquest by Mohammed II 
and, by extension, to the same classical authors ("the Beautiful and Immortals") that those 
scholars have read and transcribed for centuries and which even in that escape they try to save. 
See Crocetti-Pontani 2010, pp. 165-167. 

Pasolini 1992, p. 301 (my italics, to highlight the fulcrum of Pasolini's thesis). 
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